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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Duke of Venice. 

Brabantio, a Senator. 

Other Senators. 

Gkatiano, brother to Brabantio. 

Lodovico, kinsman to Brabantio. 

Othello, a noble Moor in the service of the Venetian state 
Cassio, his lieutenant. 

Iaoo, his ancient. 

Roderioo, a Venetian gentleman. 

Montano, Othello’s predecessor in the government of Cyprus. 
Clown, servant to Othello. 

Desdkmona, daughter to Brabantio and wife to Othello. 

Emilia, wife to Iago. 

Bianca, mistress to Cassio. 

Sailor, Messenger, Herald, Officers, Gentlemen, Musicians, and Attendants. 


Scene —The first act in Venice; during the rest of the play, at a seaport in Cyprus, 


Historic Period: May, 1570. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

Mr. P. A Daniel gives the following time-analysis: three days, with one interval. 

Day 1 Act I. in Venice.—Interval: voyago to Cyprus. 

Day 2 Act II. 1 in Cyprus. 

Day 3 Acts III. IV. and V. J 
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OTHELLO, THE MOOK OF VENICE 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

It was not till 1 six years after Shakespeare’s 
(Lath, and only a year before the publication 
of the first I'olio, that Othello was first pub¬ 
lished in quarto with the following title-page: 
“The j Tragoedy of Othello, | The Moore of 
Venice. | As it hath beene diverse times acted 
at the | Globe, and at the Black Friers, by j his 
Maiestm Servants, j Written by William 
Shakespeare, j London, | Printed by N.O. for 
Thomas Walkley, and are to be sold at his | 
shop at the Eagle and Child, in Brittans 
Bursae. | 1622.” 

This Quarto was evidently printed from 
a totally different MS. to that from which 
the Folio of 1623 was printed. Not only 
does it contain some one hundred and sixty- 
lines less than the Folio; but it retains all 
those oaths and introductions of the name of 
God which are not found in the first Folio, 
and which would not have been suffered to 
remain in the copy- used at the theatre after 
the act of 1606 had been passed, to which 
reference has so frequently- been made in the 
notes to this edition. The next text, in chrono¬ 
logical order, is that of the first Folio, which 
is by far the most correct one that has come 
down to us. The second Quarto was pub¬ 
lished in 1630; the title to it is the same as 
that of Q. 1, with the exception of the im¬ 
print, which is as follows: “London, | Printed 
by A. M. for Richard llawkins , and are to be 
sold at | his shoppe in Chancery-Lane, neere 
Sergeants - lime. | 1630 | .” The Cambridge 
•dm say “after a minute comparison of the 
two, it apjiears to us clear that the Quarto of 
1630 must have been printed from a copy of 
the Quarto of 1622, which had received addi-* 
tions and corrections in manuscript. The 
resemblances between the two are too dose 
to allow of any other supposition” (vol viii. 


p. xvii.). This opinion has been confirmed by 
the careful collation of the two Quartos, made 
by Mr. H. A. Evans for the facsimile reprints 
issued under the auspices of the New Shak- 
spere Society. The Introduction to Q. 1, by 
Mr. Evans, contains a most admirable digest 
both of the ‘principal facts which enable us to 
settle the date of the play, and of the differ¬ 
ences between the three texts, Q. 1, F. 1, Q. 2. 
But there is this difference between the Quarto 
of 1630 and that of 1622; in the former the 
160 odd lines, wanting in the latter, are nearly 
all supplied, but not as correctly as in the 
Folio; which seems to show that they were 
taken from some playhouse copy more easily 
obtainable than the volume of the collected 
plays, published hi 1623, which had already 
become scarce. 

Q. 3, which was virtually a reprint of Q. 2, 
was published in 1655, and is willed “The 
Fourth Edition.” It. has the same title as the 
other two Quartos, except that the imprint is 
as follows: “London, | Printed for William 
Leak at the Crown in Fleet- | street, between 
the two Temple Gates, 1656 | .” 

Besides these there is a Players’ Quarto 
dated 1695; a copy of which is in my posses, 
sion, and I have given the cast taken from 
that Quarto in the Stage History of tills play. 
Unlike the Players’ Quartos of Hamlet, this 
has not any of the portions omitted in repre¬ 
sentation marked with quotation marks. 

The entry in the Stationers’ Register of the 
first Quarto is as follows: “6° Octobris, 1621, 
Tho: Walkley.—Entred for his copie, vnder 
the handes of Sir George Buck and Mr. Swin- 
howe, warden, The Tragedie of Othello, the 
moore of Venice.” The text of the play is 
preceded by an address from the Stationer 
to the Reader, which contains nothing of any 
interest. 

The question as to when this play was.first 
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OTHELLO. 


■written is a difficult one to decide. Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps gave in his Outlines an extract 
from a MS. preserved in the Record Office 
entitled “ The Accompte of the Office of the 
Reuelles of this whole yeres charge, in anno 
1604 uutell the last of Oetobar, 1605.” The 
extract fe as follows: 

The Plaiers 1605 Tlie Poets well 

By the Kiugs Hallamas Day being the ninyd the plaiea 
Ma tlM plaiers first of Nouem ber A play 

in the Banketiuge house Shaxberd. 1 
att whithall called The 
Moor of Venis. 

Tlie late Sir Thomas Hardy pronounced the 
MS. in question to he a forgery, one of those 
idioti • tricks which have been played from 
time to time by semi-criminals upon students 
of Shakespeare; but there is good reason to 
belie*. *! that this very MS. was really a copy 
of a genuine document Malone says “we 
know it (Othello) was acted in 1604, and I 
have, therefore, placed it in that year" (Var. 
Ed. vol. ii. p. 404). Now as Malone was not 
in the habit of speaking rashly, or of evolving 
facts from his inner consciousness, it is highly 
probable that this entry was in those genuine 
books of Accounts of the Revels, which w ere 
removed from a damp dungeon, where they 
had lain so long neglected, to the new Audit 
Office in Somerset Place, and which we know 
Malone, in the year 1791, had the privilege of 
examining. Unfortunately he did not live to 
record in the Prolegomena to the 18-21 edition 
of his Shakespeare the result of his visit; but 
among his papers a memorandum was found, 
not in his own handwriting, of this entry of 
the performance of the Moor of Venice; and 
probably this memorandum had been made 
from the genuine Accounts of the Office of the 
Revels. For a full discussion of this question 
see Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines, fifth edition, 
pp. 607 -613. 

In the Bame work (p. 177) Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps records the entry from the Register 


1 We copy this from Dr. FumeBs’s Appendix to the Vari¬ 
orum Othello (p. 343), but as he saya: "(In the original, 
‘Shaxberd' ia not placed here, but oppoaite the play of 
Menur for Memr." W'ith regard to the date he aayB: 
"Although thia la headed 1605, internal evidence In the 
real of the entriea shows that the true date ia 1604.” 
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of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 1609, of the bap¬ 
tism of two daughters of William Bishoppe, 
named Catherine and Dczdimonye. It is cer¬ 
tainly more probable that this peculiar name 
was taken from the play than from the very 
little known novel of Cinthio; Ispecially as 
the spelling is evidently meant to reSembl# 
that of Shakespeare. On April 30th, 1610, 
Othello was performed at the Globe before 
the German ambassador and his suite, as we 
learn from a MS. of an attendant on the Duke 
of Wirtemberg: “S. E. alia lyi Globe, lieu 
ordinaire ou Ton joue les coimncdies; y fut 
represents 1’Histoire du More de Venise” 

I (Centurie of Prayse, vol. i. p. 93). Aguin w T e 
j learn from the MS. of Mr. Vertue 2 that this 
| play was acted at court before King James iu 
j the early part of the year 1613(Stokes’s Chrono- 
! logical Order of Shakespeare’s Plays, p. 114). * 
| Some critics have endeavoured to fix the, 
j date of the play much later, in 1611, or 
1612, and even as late as 1614. They seem 
to have relied principally upon the passage, 
iii. 4. 4(1, 47, which was held to be an allu¬ 
sion to tlie order of baronets established 
by James I. in 1011 Thia seems to me a 
very weak piece of evidence; for surely such 
lines might easily have been inserted after¬ 
wards. Putting aside the disputed entry in the 
Accounts of tl«e Revels, the fact that the Duke 
of Wirtemberg saw- the play in 1610 seems to 
I prove clearly that it was written before 
i .James I. created the order distinguished by 
i the “bloody hand” of Ulster. Tlie argu- 
' merits as to early and late date will be found 
j admirably summarized in Stokes’s Chronologi- 
J cal Order of Shakespeare’s Plays (pp. 116,117). 

! The style of the verse and the power of the 
characterization show that Othello certainly 
was not an early play; nor was it a very late 
one; anv date from 1602 to 1605 inclusive 
would suit the internal evidence afforded by 

the stvle. r r 

v _Lx 

* Dr. FurneaB, In the Appendix to the Variorum Othello 
(p. 346), quotes Steevens’a account of theae MSS. aa given 
iby Chalmers: "The books, from which theae extracts 
were made, with several others lost, belonged to Secretary 
Pepys, and afterwards to Dr. Rawlittaon, who lent them 
to Mr. Vertue. There la a MS. note subjoined to the 
MSS. of Vertue, which, about thirty years ago, Were lent 
to Mr. Steevens by Mr. Garrick.” 



INTBODU CTION. 


As to the sources of the play, the only foun¬ 
dation on which Shakespeare seems to have 
worked is the story in Cinthio’s Heeatom- 
mitti (Decade 3, No\%l 7), the full title of 
which, being translated, is as follows: “A Cap¬ 
tain, a Moqt, takes for wife a Venetian citi- 
zenessy an ancient (ensign) of his accuses her 
to her husband of adultery; he seeks, that the 
ancient may kill him, whom he believed [to 
be] the adulterer; the captain kills the wife, 
is accused by the ancient, the Moor does not 
confess but there being clear proofs [against 
him] he is bafiialied; and the wicked ancient, 
thinking to do injury to others, brings upon 
himself death miserably.” No English trans¬ 
lation of this novel of Cinthio’s is known be¬ 
fore the one made by W. Parr in 1795, which 
is given in Collier’s Shakespeare’s Library; 
the second edition of which, edited by Haz- 
litt, was published in 1875, and from that 
* edition all our quotations are given. The novel 
and Parr’s translation occupy pp. 282-308 
inclusive in Vol. ii. of Part 1. Unfortunately 
the translation is by no means an idiomatic 
one and, in some cases, does not render accu¬ 
rately the text of the original. For instance, 
oji page 300, after the Moor (Othello) has 
first become infected with the poisonous sug¬ 
gestions of the ancient (lago), Desdemona 
is talking to the ancient’s wife (Emilia); 
and after expressing a fear that she may 
serve as a warning to young persons not to 
marry against the wish of their families, and 
that from her, Italian women may learn not 
to ally themselves “con uomo , cni la natura, 
e il Cielo , e il modo della rita dutgivngc da 
mi,” which sentence the translator renders: 
“ with men from whom they are separated by 
nature, climate, 1 education, and complexion ” 
(p. 300). In the Italian original it will be seen 
that there is nothing about complexion , the 
literal translation being: “with a man, whom 
nature, and climate (or Heaven), and manner 
g>flife separates from us.” Certainly if Shake¬ 
speare worked from any English translation, 
it would be from one more literal than Parr’s. 

- • 

1 It may be doubted whether il Cielo here means the 
climate, or Heaven, t.e. Providence, as it is sometimes 
translated. The fact of Cielo being printed with a capital 
C seems to favour the latter interpretation. 


However, it is quite possible that he under¬ 
stood enough Italian to read it in the original, 
either alone, or with the help of a friend. As 
many passages of the translation of the novel 
relating to incidents made use of in the play 
are given in the notes, it will be only neces¬ 
sary here to give a brief abstract, which may 
serve to bring out clearly the important points 
of difference between the story of Cinthio’s 
novel and that of Shakespeare’s tragedy. It 
must be remembered that, as mentioned in 
the note on the Dramatis Personae, no names 
are given in the novel except that of the 
wife Dixdemona. The husband is alwayB il 
Moro, the ancient V alfiero, and the supposed 
lover of Disdemona il’ capo di tquadra, the 
lieutenant. In describing the personal bra¬ 
very and military genius of the Moor, the 
author notices that the Venetians excelled all 
republics that ever were in their generous 
recognition of virtuous actions. Disdemona 
is described as “a virtuous lady, of marvellous 
beauty,” who fell in love with the Moor, “not 
being drawn on by female appetite, but by his 
virtue” (p. 285). No mention is made of her fa¬ 
ther; but we are told that her relations did all 
iu their }>ower to prevent the marriage, which, 
however, in spite of their efforts, took place; 
and the Moor and his wife lived together in 
such thorough concord and in such tranquillity 
while they were in Venice, that “never be¬ 
tween them was I will not say any thing, 
but not even ;uiy word, except of affection.” 
Though Shakespeare chose to make the mar¬ 
riage of Othello with Desdemona take place 
but a few hours before his being sent to 
(Cyprus, it is clear, from several incidents in 
the play, that he had in his mind this de¬ 
scription of the novelist Cinthio tells us 
that the Venetians were changing the garri¬ 
son of Cyprus, and chose the Moor as the 
commander of the soldiers to be sent there. 
Although glad at the honour offered him, the 
Moor was troubled when he thought of the 
length and inconvenience of the journey; 
supposing that Disdemona would dislike to 
undertake it His wife, who held nothing 
else dear in the world but the Moor, and was 
much rejoiced at the testimony to his high 
merit shown by so powerful and noble a re- 
5 
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public, was anxious for the moment of de¬ 
parture, that she might accompany him in a 
post of such honour; but it gave her great 
pain to see the Moor disturbed, “and not 
knowing the occasion of this [trouble] one day 
at table she said; that she wished he would tell 
her why, on such a post of honour being as¬ 
signed to him by the Senate, he was so melan¬ 
choly.'’ The Moor answered: “The love, which 
I bear you, disturbs my complete content at 
the honour received, because I see that of 
necessity one of two things must happen: 
either that taking you with me I must expose 
[you] to the perils of the sea: or that, not to 
give you this trouble, I must leave you at 
Venice. The first [alternative] cannot but be 
serious to me, because every fatigue, that you 
sustain, and every danger, that you undergo, 
must cause me extreme anxiety. The second, 
to leave you here, will be hateful to me myself; 
because in being separated from you I shall be 
deprived of my very life” 1 (p. 287). [It will be 
seen that Shakespeare got but few hints for his 
speeches of Othello and Desdemona in act i. 
from this dialogue.] To which speech Disde- 
mona answered: “Tell me, my husband, what 
are those thoughts that en ter your mind? . . . 
I am ready to come with you, whithersoever 
you shall go, even if so I should have to pass 
in my shift through the fire, as I am ready to 
come with you by water, in a safe, and w'ell 
equipped ship: and, if there shall be dangers 
there, and fatigues, I am willing to share 
them with you, and I should hold myself to 
be little loved by you, when, in order not to 
have me in your company on the sea, you 
thought to leave me in Venice, or persuaded 
yourself that I would sooner remain here 
in safety, than be with you in one and the 
same danger ” (pp. 287, 288). Then the Moor, 
all joyful, threw his arms round the neck of his 
wife, and with an affectionate kiss said to her, 
“May God long preserve you in this lovingness, 
my dear wife! ” We have here a pretty picture 
of perfect conjugal love, which Shakesj)eare 
evidently bore in mind when depicting the 
character of the pure and devoted Desdemona. 

1 In these passages, which I have translated as literally 
as possible from the Italian, the punctuation of the 
original is preserved. 


The description of the cdfiero (ancient) is 
worth noticing. He is described as of “most 
handsome presence, but of the most wicked 
nature of any man that ever was in the world. 
He was very, dear to the Moor, who had not 
any idea of his vileness. Because, although 
he was of the most cowardly spirit, aever- 
theless he concealed, with high-sounding and 
proud words, and with his [fine] presence, in 
such a manner his cowardice, which he kept 
shut up in his heart, that he showed himself in 
the likeness of a Hector or of an Achilles” 
(pp. 288,289). He had brought his wife with 
him to Cyprus. She was “a beautiful and 
honest young woman,” much beloved by Dis- 
dernona, who passed the greater part of the 
day in her company. Then we have a de¬ 
scription of the capo di squadra (lieutenant), 
who “ went very manv times to the house of 

* v 

the Moor, and often dined with him and 
his wife. Whence it came that the lady, 
who knew him to lie so grateful [a friend] 
to her husband, showed him signs of great 
good-will, which thing ( i.e . Disdemona’a con¬ 
duct) “ was very dear to the Moor” (p. 289). 
The wicked ancient, regardless of the ties 
of friendship, of loyalty, and of gratitude 
to the Moor, hived Disdeniona most passion¬ 
ately; and turned all his thoughts as to 
how he could show his love to her, fearing 
that if the Moor perceived it, he would in¬ 
stantly kill him. He tried every means to 
make his court to her in secret, but her eveiy 
thought was so wrapped up in the Moor, that 
she had not one to Bpare for the ancient or 
anyone else. Jt will be seen that more stress 
is laid in the story upon Iago’s passion for 
Disdemoua, which certainly, in the play, strikes 
one as never having had any real existence. 
But Shakespeare has adhered to the novel 
most closely in depicting Desdemona as the 
purest of women and most loyal of wives. 
The narrator goes on to tell us that every 
attempt the wicked ancient made to awaken*; 
the }>assion of Disdemona was an utter failure, 
so that he began to imagine—not being able, 
finy more than Iago, to conceive what a pure 
woman is—that she must be in love with the 
lieutenant; therefore not only did he resolve 
to get rid of his supposed rival, but his love 
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for Disdemona was transformed “ into the bit¬ 
terest hatred;” and he began to study how 
not only he might kill the lieutenant but 
might prevent the Moor from enjoying the 
love of Disdemona which was denied to him¬ 
self. It is*plain that, in the novel, some 
fcime is supposed to pass, after the arrival 
in Cyprus, before the incident of the lieu¬ 
tenant getting iuto disgrace over the quarrel 
when on guard. His disgrace pained Dis¬ 
demona veiy much; and, unsolicited, she 
made many attempts to reconcile her hus¬ 
band and the’ lieutenant. One day the Moor 
observed to the wicked ancient that his wife 
was so importunate in the cause of the lieu¬ 
tenant that he feared, in the end, he would 
have to take him back again into favour. 
This remark of the Moor seems to have put 
into the ancient’s head the first idea of ex- 
, citing his jealousy against the lieutenant It 
must be confessed that Shakespeare has treated 
this part of the story much more dramatically. 
The ancient having suggested to the Moor 
that his wife’s interest in the lieutenant was 
not an innocent one, on a certain day, when 
Disdemona was doing her best to urge her 
hushaud to look over the slight fault of the 
lieutenant, the Moor got into a [Mission, and 
said that it was an extraordinary thing that 
his wife should take so much interest in one 
who was neither her brother nor any relation; 
the lady answered “all courteous, and hum¬ 
ble: I would not have you lie angry with 
me, I have no motive other than my grief at 
seeing you deprived of so dear a friend, as I 
know, by your own testimony, the lieutenant 
was to you: he has not indeed committed any 
fault so serious, that you ought to bear Lhim] 
so great ill-feeling. But you Moors are by 
nature so hot, that only a little thing moves 
you to anger, and to revenge ” (p. 292). Instead 
of being appeased by this answer, the Moor be¬ 
came more angry, and declared that he would 
fake such vengeance for the injuries done him 
as would satisfy him. Poor Disdemona was 
quite dumbfounded at the words of her hus¬ 
band, who had never yet been angry with her? 
and she ausweAid humbly that since the sub¬ 
ject made him angry she would never mention 
it again. Nevertheless this fresh instance of 


the favour, which she bore to file lieutenant, 
confirmed the Moor in his jealous suspicion 
that she was in love with him. Tortured by 
his suspicions, the Moor goes to see the ancient, 
and to learn more particulars froitt him. In 
this interview the Moor becomes enraged with 
the ancient, and tells him he does not know 
what prevents him from cutting out the 
tongue that had dared to defame his wife. 
Upon this the ancient plays his trump card; 
and with a hypocritical assumption of honest 
reluctance, tells the Moor that the lieutenant 
has confessed to him the intrigue, and that 
only fear of his captain’s displeasure prevented 
him from killing him, directly he made such 
a confession. “But since the making you to 
know this, which concerns more you, than 
anyone else, causes me to have so unpleasant 
a reward: I wish I had held my tongue.” 
To which the Moor answered, all agonized as 
he was, “ If you do not. make me see this, that 
you have told me, with my eyes, live assured, 
that I will make you know, that it would 
have been better for you, that you had been 
born dumb” (pp. 294, 295). Here we have 
the hint for the magnificent scene between 
Othello ami Iago in the third act. 

There is one point in the novel which 
Shakespeare did not adapt; Cinthio makes 
the ancient tell the Moor that it would be 
much more difficult to prove his accusation 
now that the lieutenant is not received bv bis 
captain on terms of friendship. The estrange¬ 
ment between them, and the great purity of 
Disdemona, made the ancient almost despair 
of being able to fix any guilt upon her. Being 
nearly at his wits’ end, he hits upon the device 
of stealing the handkerchief, which he does 
during one of the many visits paid by Disde¬ 
mona to liis wife. Shakespeare showed his 
usual discretion in not adopting the device 
which the ancient employed, namely, to steal 
the handkerchief while Disdemona was cares¬ 
sing his little girl, who was only three years 
old. Having got the handkerchief, the ancient 
puts it at the head of the lieutenant’s bed; 
the latter finds it next morning, and, recog¬ 
nizing it immediately, sets out to restore it to 
Disdemona. He has only just knocked at the 
door when, as fate would have it, the Moor 
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returns to the house, and hearing someone 
knock, asked who it was. On hearing his 
voice the lieutenant runs away, thereby increas¬ 
ing the wretched husband’s suspicions. He 
sets the ancient to find out from the lieutenant 
what he could about his visit; and here comes 
in the incident of the Moor watching the con¬ 
versation between the ancient and the lieu¬ 
tenant, the former by his gestures conveying 
the idea that he was listening to some very 
important revelations, though the conversa¬ 
tion was really on indifferent matters. Of 
course the Moor believes tbe account of the 
conversation given him by the scoundrelly 
ancient, and determines to put his wife to the 
proof by asking her for the handkerchief; 
when she coirfesses with some agitation to hav¬ 
ing lost it, he makes up his mind to kill her. 
Ti.* other important incidents of the novel 
are mostly given in our notes. It only re¬ 
mains to notice that, in his story, Cinthio 
speaks of a lady in the house where the lieu¬ 
tenant lived, who was very clever at em¬ 
broidering in muslin. But this lady is quite 
distinct from the “ meretriee collet quale egli xi 
xollazza,” and in going to visit whom he is 
attacked and wounded by the ancient. The 
agitation and grief of Disdemona, on hearing 

of the serious wound bv which the lieutenant 
*- 

had lost his leg, sealed her fate; and the Moor 
consults with the villainous ancient, how to 
put her to death. It must be confessed that 
the mode they bit on is veiy unromantic. 
The ancient is concealed in a closet in the 
bed-room of the Moor and his wife, and when, 
as agreed upon, he makes a noise, Disdemona 
is told to get up and see wdiat is the matter; 
on doing which the ancient rushes out, and 
gives her a violent blow with a stocking filled 
with sand. She calls to her husband for help, 
but is denounced by him as an adulteress. 
She has only time to protest her innocence, 
when the third blow puts an end to her life. 
Then they place her on the bed, and, having 
broken in her head, pull down the ceiling, so 
that she may seem to have been killed by 
accident. 

The device succeeded so far that no sus¬ 
picion arose as to the cause of the death of 
Desdemona; but as the narrator remarks 


“God would not let so great a wickedness 
remain unpunished.” The Moor went about 
like one beside himself, seeking her in every 
room in the house. lie began to conceive so 
great a hatred to the ancient that he could 
not bear the sight of him; and? had he not 
feared the justice of the Venetian senators, he 
would have openly killed him; hut not being 
able to do this with safety to himself, he de¬ 
prived him of his post, whence such a bitter 
hatred sprang up between them that the ex- 
ancient. turned all his thoughts on how he 
could l>e revenged on the Moor!’ He went to 
the lieutenant, who had recovered from his 
wound and was walking about with his 
wooden leg, and told him that the time was 
now come when he could avenge himself for 
the loss of his limb; and that, if he would go 
with him to Venice, he would there tell him 
the name of the man who had so injured him. 
So the two went away together to Venice, 
and there the ex-ancient told him that the 
Moor was the person who had cut off his leg 
because he suspected him of adultery with his 
wife, and how he laid murdered his wife 
afterwards. The lieutenant immediately ac¬ 
cused the Moor before the council, and the 
Moor was arrested and brought to Venice, 
where lit was put to the torture. The Moor 
would not confess anything, so he escaped 
death; after a long imprisonment he was 
condemned to perpetual exile, and was finally 
slain by some of Lis wife’s relations. The 
ancient returned to his own countiy; but hav¬ 
ing falsely accused one of his companions of 
murder, the accused man having protested his 
innocence under torture, the ancient was him¬ 
self put to the rack, and so severely injured 
that he died in great agony: thus was Des- 
demona’s innocence revenged. 

From the above narrative we can form 
some idea of the skill with which Shakespeare 
adapted his material, and with what a marvel¬ 
lous pathos his genius invested the story oi 
the unhappy Desdemona. 

„ STAGE HISTORY. 

The earliest allusion relatiftg to tbe stage 
history of this play is tliat already quoted 
above in the Literary History (p. 4), referring 
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to its representation in 1610. In the accounts 
of Lord Treasurer Stanhope, 1613, among the 
payments made to John Heminges “for pre- 
sentinge before the Princes Highnea the Lady 
Eelizabeth and the Prince Pallatyne Elector 
fowerteene ^everall playes,” The Moor of 
Venic£ is one of the plays mentioned (Cen¬ 
time of Prayse, vol. i. p. 103). The sum paid 
for the whole fourteen seems to have been ,£93,, 
6 a 8<f., equal to £6, 13s. 4 d. for each play. The 
next reference is in the Elegy “ On ye Death 
of ye famous actor R. Burbadge, ” published 
about 1618 of 1619, at line 15, where, among 
the characters represented by that actor, are 

Kind Leer, the Greml Moore, nud more beside. 

— Vt supra, p. 131, 

The genuineness of this line, together with the 
two preceding ones and the one following, was 
at first disputed; but this dispute was put an 
* end to by the discovery of a Folio MS. in 
the library of the late Mr. Henry Huth, in 
which these lines are found, and which were 
proved by Dr. Furnivall to lie genuine (see the 
Academy of April 19th, 1879). In 1629 Sir 
Henry Herbert was Master of the Revels, and 
in his accounts of that year for the 22ud No¬ 
vember is entered the sum of £‘9, 16a (>/., as 
received “from the kinges company being 
brought xnee bv Blagrave, upon the play of 
The Moor of Yenise.” In the MS. Common¬ 
place book of Abraliam Wright, written in 
1637, or earlier, there is the entry 

“Othello by Shakespeare. 

A very good play, both for lines and plot, but 
especially the plot. Iago for a rogue, and 
Othello for a jealous husband, two parts well 
penned. Act 3, the scene between Iago and 
Othello, and the first scene of the fourth act, 
between the same, shew admirably the vil- 
lanous humour of Iago when he persuades 
Othello to his jealousy” (ut supra, p. 219). 
# Oli October 11th, 1660, Pepys saw this play 
at the Cockpit, with Burt as the Moor; and 
again on August 20th, 1666; but having lately 
read the Adventures of Five Hours, 1 ijp 

i Written, as downed says, by Tufce, in conjunction 
with the Earl of Bristol; or rather translated and adapted 
from one of Calderon's plays 


thought it on the latter occasion “a mean 
thing.” 

Downes gives the Moor of Venice as one of 
the three plays of Shakespeare included among 
the old stock plays of the company which 
opened a new theatre in Drury Lane, April 8th, 
1663. The cast on this occasion was as follows: 
Brabantio = Cartwright, the Moor=Burt, Cas- 
sio - Hart, Iago = Major Mohun, Roderigo= 
Beeston, Desdemona=Mrs. Hughes, Emilia 
= Mrs. Rutter. No other characters are given. 
To Hart’s name Davies appends a note, “ that 
he became so superior to Burt that he took 
the lead in almost all the plays acted at Druiy 
Lane; Othello was one of his master parts” 
(Downes, edition 1789, p. 15). It would ap¬ 
pear that Betterton did not get an opportunity 
of acting Othello till the union of the two 
comianies, The Duke’s and The King’s, in 
1682; upon which union Hart retired, and the 
Moor of Venice was among the pieces revived 
in the first season. Downes says that the act¬ 
ing right of Othello was vested in Killigrew, 
and for that reason Betterton could not play 
the part before the coalition of the two com¬ 
panies; but, as (xenest points out (vol. i. p. 
405), “he evidently meant no more than that 
according to the established rule, the Duke’s 
company were not at liberty to act Othello 
before the union” (of the two companies). 
To the Players’ Quarto, 1695, already men¬ 
tioned above in the Literary History, the 
following cast is appended, which may be 
compared with the one given above from 
Downes:— 

The Duke of Venice. Mr, Lydal. 

Brabantio, aMar/u ijico, Father to Desdemona. Mr. 
Cartwright. 

Gratiano, hit Brother. Mr. Griffin. 

Lodovico, their Kinsman. Mr. Harris. 

Senators. 

Othello, the Moot', General of the Army in Cyprus, 
Mr. Hart. 

Cassio, hit Lieutenant General. Mr. Kynaston. 

Jago, Standard-leaver to the Moor ; a Villain. Mr. 
Mohun. 

Roderigo, a foolish Gentleman that foliates the Moor 
in hojses to Cuckold him. Mr. Beeston. 

Montanio, the Moor's Predecessor in the Government 
of Cyprus. Mr. Wakon. 

Clown, Servant to the Moor. Mr. Hayns. 

Officers, Gentlemen, Messengers, Musicians, Herald. 
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Desdemona, Daughter to Brabantio, and Wife to 
the Moor. Mrs. Cox. 

Emillia, Wife to Jugo. Mre. Kuttor. 

Bianca, Cassio’s Wench. Mrs. James. 

AttendunU. 

Betterton continued to act Othello often up 
to 1709. On March 3rd, 1705, he took his 
benefit in this character; and at one of his 
last appearances at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 
March 24th, 1709, Betterton played Othello 
to the Iago of Colley Cibber, which latter 
must indeed have been a queer performance. 
Booth, who seems to have succeeded to Bet¬ 
terton in the character of Othello, was the 
Cassio on that occiision. Iu the next season 
Betterton, now past the age of seventy, appeared 
as Othello for the last time on September 15th, 
1709. Booth seems to liave held undisputed 
jHwsfssion of the character of Othello till 
Quin appeared in that part for his benefit, 
March 12th, 1720. It is uncertain if this was 
his first appearance in the part, as he had 
already taken his benefit in the same tragedy 
on May 1st, 1710, at Drury Lane. He con¬ 
tinued to play the part pretty frequently up 
to 1751. It is curious that he does not seem 
ever to have played any other part in the 
piece, and never even to have attempted Iago 
till March 11th, 175], when he appeared, at 
Covent Garden, in the part of the ancient to 
the Othello of Barry and the Desdemona of 
Mrs. Cibber. During this period from 1720, 
Quin’s principal rivals in the part of Othello 
appear to have been Mills and Delane; the 
latter being the more formidable of the two. 
It was not till March 7th, 1745, that Garrick 
made his first appearance in the part at Drury 
Lane. It was on this occasion that Quin, 
whose surly and envious nature never seems 
to have been softened even by the good things 
of the table, said to Dr. Hoadley when Gar¬ 
rick entered, “Why does he not bring the 
tea-kettle and lamp?” implying that he looked 
like one of the black boys whom ladies of 
fashion at that time were so fond of having 
among their retinue. However, before the 
end of the performance, Quin must have seen 
that the sneer was undeserved, though he had 
not the generosity to say so. It may be noted 
that Garrick restored the scene where Othello 
10 


falls into the epileptic fit, or “ trance,” as it 
is euphemistically termed, which Quin on ac¬ 
count of his unwieldy figure had omitted. But 
Othello wits not one bf Garrick’s great suc¬ 
cesses; and, after Barry appeared on the scene, 
he was content to abandon the part to him, 
for the reason that he could not hope fee rival 
him in that diameter any more than in Romeo; 
and, more titan that, he showed his good sense 
by playing Iago frequently to the Othello of 
Barr}’, and once, at least, to that of Mossop, 
at Drury Lane, April 2nd, 1753. 

There were one or two comic Othellos during 
the first half of the eighteenth century; notably 
when le (liable boiteux, Samuel Foote, under 
the anonymous disguise of “a Gentleman,” 
appeared in that character at the Haymarket 
on February fith, 1744. This extraordinary 
performance was repeated three or four times 
at that theatre, notwithstanding that it was a 
totid failure. On March 10th of the same year 
Foote j>erpetmted his murder of “ The Moor” 
at Drury Dine; the Iago being Gitfanl and 
the Desdemona Mrs. Gitfanl. Another still 
more comical Othello was seen, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, on September 22nd, 1744, when 
that monkey-wittol, Theophilus Gibber, acted 
(!) Othello. It certainly was a part eminently 
unsuited to such a complaisant husband a.’ he 
was; and it is almost to be wondered at that 
he did not hit upon the notion of ending the 
play differently by making Othello fall on 
Cassio’s neck, in a transport of enthusiasm, 
and borrow one hundred pounds of him on 
the strength of his supposed intimacy with 
Desdemona. On 7th March, 1751, a distin¬ 
guished amateur, in the person of Sir Francis 
Delava], played Othello, while other members 
of bis family took the parts of Iago, Cassio, 
and Desdemona; the performance was under 
the sujwrintendence of Maeklin; it was a great 
success and drew a crowded house, including 
several members of the royal family. 

It would be impossible to notice one tithe * 
of the performances of Othello. No play of 
Shakesj>eare’s, except Hamlet, lias been so con¬ 
stantly acted since the Restoration. No season 
seems to have passed, at either «f the principal 
theatres, without a representation of Othello; 
and that in spite of the fact that the two prin- 
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cipal characters are so nearly equal in impor¬ 
tance, that it is really very difficult to say 
which is the stronger one of the two. Otway’s 
Venice Preserved is, peAaps, the only other 
play which contains two principal male char¬ 
acters so important as those of Othello and 
Iago. In the time of the old Patent Theatres 
there was not the same difficulty in casting 
such pieces as there is now, when theatres are 
so many and good tragedians so few. It would 
seem that Barry was certainly the greatest 
representative of Othello that appeared before 
Edmund Kean.* Among the great actors who 
distinguished themselves in this part in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, we may 
mention Powell, Sheridan, and Henderson: 
the latter did not attempt the part of Iago till 
near the end of his career, on November i 
10th, 1780, when he played the Ancient to ■ 
the Othello of Wroughton. Macklin never | 
seems to have appeared as Othello, but he i 
played Iago frequently. On March 8th, 1785, ; 
at Drury Lane, John Kemble made his first ; 
appearance as Othello, with Bensley as Iago, ! 
and his great sister, Mrs. Siddons, sis Desde- : 
mona; but certainly the Moor was not one of : 
Kemble’s great parts. j 

Othello enjoys the distinction, among the ; 
great tragedies of Shakespeare, of being the ; 
only one on which the desecrating claw of the ' 
adapter has never been laid. Even Hamlet ; 
was unfortunateenough to be improved by (far- \ 
rick; but he left Othello alone. It does not i 
seem even to have been transformed into an ! 
opera, till the great master Rossini set to most , 
beautiful music a very fair libretto founded 1 
on Shakespeare's play, in which perhaps the ! 
most effective scene was that, almost univer- ! 
sally omitted on the stage, in which Des- j 
demona sings the charming willow song. In- ; 
deed, we may learn from our ancestors of the j 
eighteenth century a lesson in reverence for 1 
Shakespeare’s text, as far as Othello is con- i 
Cfrifld. It is clear that, on many occasions at j 
least, the character of Bianca was retained in 
the cast, and with it that portion of act iv. 
scene 1 where Bianca, within hearing of the « 
concealed Othello, taunts Cassio about the 
handkerchief (lines 152-168), which is essen¬ 
tial to the plot of the tragedy; in fact so 


essential that it seems to me its omission is 
utterly unjustifiable. 

Among other representatives of Othello it 
will suffice to mention Pope-—who seems to 
have played the character very frequently,— 
Cooper, Young, and Elliston. George Cooke 
never seems to have played Othello; but Iago 
was among his most successful parts. 

It was on May 5th, 1814, that Edmund Kean 
first appeared as Othello at Drury Lane; and 
on the 7th of the same month he played Iago 
| for the first time. This latter character he 
! repeated during the season seven or eight 
times to various Othellos. He was great 
in both these parts; but, by those who best 
appreciated him, his Othello was considered 
the finest effort of his genius. True, as Genest 
remarks, his figure was against him. The 
remarkable physical advantages possessed by 
a Barry or a Salvini were not his; but no one 
seems to have ever exceeded Edmund K,ean 
in expressing the deep pathos of Othello. It 
was not that he made many so-called poiuts, 
but throughout the performance there were 
delicate touches by which new beauties of the 
text were brought out. I have been told by a 
very fine judge of acting, who saw him at his 
best, that when he spoke that beautiful speech 
to Desdemoua, iv. 2. 67-69: 

0 thou weed, 

Who art so lovely-fair, and smell’st so sweet. 

That the sense aches at thee,—would thou had$t 
ne'er been born! 

there was something marvellous iu the music 
and deep pathos of the voice. Macready and 
Phelps both played Othello frequently, but 
neither made any great hit in the part. Gus- 
tavus Brooke, whose end was so sad and yet so 
noble, was, before his voice failed, very great 
in this part. Feehter followed up his remark¬ 
able success in Hamlet by an attempt to play 
Othello, in which he failed; but as Iago he 
was much more successful. On Monday, Feb¬ 
ruary 14th, 1876, Mr. Irving made his first 
appearance as Othello in London, this being 
the third Shakespearian production at the 
Lyceum Theatre, then under the management 
of Mrs. Bateman. Mr, Forrester was Iago, 
Mr. Brooke, Cassio; Miss Isabel Bateman, 
Desdemoua; and Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) 
11 
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played Emilia for the first time. The tra¬ 
gedy on that occasion ran for a considerable 
period, and Mr. Irving, following the example 
of Garrick, revived the “ trance ” scene, which 
proved quite a novelty to those who only 
knew the play from the acting version. On 
May 2nd, 1881, Mr. Irving appeared as Iago, 
for the first time, to the Othello of Mr. 
Edwin Booth (Miss Elleu Terry being the 
Desdemona, a most beautiful performance). 
Those who could not agree as to his Othello, 
were unanimous in considering Iago as one 
of his finest impersonations. During the 
engagement of Mr. Booth, up to June 15, 
he and Mr. Irving played the parts of 
Othello and Iago alternately. On April 
ist, 1875, the great Italian actor Salvini 
appeared us Othello at Drury Laue in an 
indifferent Italian version of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy* His performance excited the greatest 
enthusiasm, and no doubt it was a very fine 
piece of acting; but for reasons, some of which 
are given in notes 161, 202, I cannot admit 
that it was the Othello Shakespeare intended. 
(It is a curious fact, its showing the uncertain 
tenure of popular favour which the greatest 
aetovs may have, that when Salvini returned 
to England on two subsequent occiisions, 
though his acting was equally good if not 
better—indeed his Lear was a magnificent 
performance—he played to comparatively 
empty houses.) 

At the same time, Othello was being per¬ 
formed at Drury Lane; witli John M'Cullongh 
as the Moor, J. H. Barnes as Oissio, A. 
Harris as Roderigo, Mrs. Arthur Stirling as 
Emilia, and Miss Bella Pateinan as Desde- 
mona. Mr. Wilson Barrett revived the 
tragedy at the Lyric, May 22nd, 1897, and 
played Othello to the Desdemona of Miss 
Maud Jeffries. Miss Ellen Terry repeated 
her famous impersonation of Desdemona at 
the Fulham Theatre, August 22nd, 1898, with 
Frank Cooper as Othello, Louis Calvert as 
Iago, and Miss Genevifeve Ward as Emilia. 
A very interesting and scholarly version of 
the part of the Moor was given by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson at the Lyric, December 15, 
1902. Herbert Waring played Iago, Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Emilia; and Miss Gertrude 
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Elliott, Desdemona. Mr. Benson aud Mr. 
Teatie are among recent personators of Othello. 

As to the question whether Othello should 
be represented as a‘blackamoor, or simply as 
“a tawny Moor,” this is, perhaps, the best place 
in the Introduction whereiu to treat of that 
much-disputed point. In favour of what may 
be termed the “ negro ” theory we have such 
expressions as that in i. 1. 06, “thick-lips;” 
and in the same scene, line 88, Iago calls 
Othello “an old black ram.” A little further 
on, line 112, he compares him to a “ Barbary 
I horse,” which would imply' that he was a 
i native of Northern Africa. Again, i. 2. 70, 
I Brabantio talks of the “sooty bosom” of 
| Othello. It is noticeable, however, that, be- 
! fore the Duke, Brabantio uses no such ex- 
J aggerated expressions about the colour of 
j Othello. In fact throughout the play lit is 
■ alluded to generally as “the Moor;" and in 
i 3. 291 the Duke says to Brabantio: 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than blade. 

Finally we have Othello’s own w'ords, iii. 3. 

: 263; “ Haply, for I am black ,” which have been 
often dwelt upon by those who wish to paint 
i the Moor blacker than he was. It is not neces- 
i sary to furnish proofs, at any length, of the 
| undoubted fact that the word black wai more 
; often applied to a person of dark complexion 
than to a negro or blackamoor. (See Much 
; Ado, note 175.) In this very play we have a 
j notable instance of this use of the word in ii. 

! 1.132-134, where Desdemona asks Iago, when 
he is giving his cynical praises of women: 

How if she be black and witty ? 
to which Iago answers: 

If she be Mark, and thereto have a wit, 

She’ll find a white that shall her blackneu fit. 

| No one would seriously maintain that either 
i Desdemona or Iago was referring here to a 
] negress, or even to a person as dark as %n 
Oriental. On the other hand, it. is scarcely 
worth while to discuss the very peculiar theory, 
i started first, I believe, by Mr. Rawdon Browne 
in 1875, that Othello was net a Moor at all, 
but simply a member of the Italian family of 
Moro, one of whom seems to have been Lord- 
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lieutenant of Cyprus about the year 1508. It 
is quite plain that Othello is not meant to be 
a European; and it is equally plain that he 
is not meant to be a ndjjro, but probably a 
native of North-western Africa, of the same 
country whence the Moors came that con¬ 
quered $pain; a handsome soldierly-looking 
man of dark complexion, but not black in the 
literal sense of the word; in fact like the 
Prince of Morocco in the Merchant of Venice 
(where the stage-direction to act ii. scene 1 
is “Enter Morochua, a taicuy Moore all in 
white), whom flo one would think of repre¬ 
senting as a negro. Such expressions as we . 
have quoted above, coming from Roderigo, 
lago, and Brabantio in his rage, must be re¬ 
garded simply as the exaggerations of those 
who had each his own reaso.n for hating the 
^Moor. 

• CRITICAL REMARKS. 

It may be difficult to classify all the great 
tragedies of Shakespeare according to the 
master passion which animates them. We 
may hesitate as to whether Macbeth should 
be called the Tragedy of Ambition or of Re- j 
morse; whether Le;ir should be the Tragedy | 
of Ingratitude or of Madness; while with re- j 
gat'd to Hamlet we may find it impossible to ! 
agree as to what is the leading motive of tliat j 
complex work. But with regard to Othello i 
there can be no doubt that it is the tragedy j 
of Jealousy; and, many as are the tragedies 
that have been inspired by this motive, there 
never has been, and there never will be, any 
dramatic work which can equal Shakespeare’s I 
Othello in the marvellous power of its deep j 
and heart-searching pathos. It is strange that ! 
Borne critics seem to be disinclined to rank 
this tragedy among the highest of Shake¬ 
speare’s works; but to me, I confess, the more 
I study it, the more it stands out as the great- j 
est Jragedy of human passion which has ever 
Hfeen written. 

We may go back to the ancient classical 
tragedy of Greece for grander and more heroic 
subjects; the story of (Edipus, for instance,* 
as told by Sophocles, inspires more awe and 
horror than does this tale of human weakness 
and human villainy; but there is no story 


that Iras ever been told, in ancient or modem 
times, which speaks more to the human heart, 
which beguiles more easily the very sternest 
of their tears, than this sad story of Othello 
and Desdemona. 

What strikes us most about this tragedy, 
when we read it through, or see it acted— 
though mutilated, alas! of some of its essen¬ 
tial parts—is the directness of the treatment. 
In this respect it resembles more, perhaps, 
Macbeth, and, in a lesser degree, Romeo and 
Juliet, than any of Shakespeare’s other tra¬ 
gedies. 

In Othello there are no episodes that dis¬ 
tract us, evefi for a short time, from the main 
subject of the tragedy. All the incidents are 
compactly kuit together; the story never 
halts, but steadily progresses. The devilish 
scheme of lago advances gradually and surely. 
The disregard of consistency aird probability 
as to time (of which striking instances will be 
found iu the note on the Time of Action), 
adds to the effectiveness of the play. We are 
not allowed to jierceive, or even to suppose, any 
long intervals between the various events of 
the tragedy; it is only after we have breath¬ 
less] v followed the various incidents of the 
play to the final catastrophe, that we have 
time to wonder how it was tliat all this could 
have occurred in so short a time. Had Shake¬ 
speare cowered before the gloomy spectres of 
the unities, we might have had a very elegant 
and correct exercise in dramatic composition, 
but we should not have hail the tragedy of 
Othello. As a storehouse of intellectual trea¬ 
sure, as a vast museum of suggestive thoughts 
clothed iu the most beautiful language, Othello 
cannot compare with Hamlet; but on the other 
hand, there is more power of characterization 
in the former than in the latter; necessarily, 
because in Hamlet the hero is, as it were, the 
tragedy; there is no room for such an elabo¬ 
rate study as lago by the side of the Prince 
of Denmark; but the nature of the story in 
Othello requires, side by side with the hero, a 
character of equal importance. Had Shake¬ 
speare attempted to sink lago into a common¬ 
place nonentity, a mere passive vehicle for the 
conveyance of suspicion, instead of making 
him, as he has done, an ever-watchful, in- 
13 
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triguing tempter, he would have dwarfed the j 
character of Othello, and hopelessly debili- J 
tated the tragedy. Even as the play stands, 
one cannot help feeling sometimes angry with 
Othello; but what would one have felt, had 
the character of Iago been less vigorous in 
conception and less perfect in execution than 
it is I 

The villainous ancient is the keystone of the 
whole plot; and Shakespeare loses no time in 
bringing him on the scene. We learn at once 
that he hates Othello and that he is jealous of 
Caxsio; the frankness with w r hich he admits 
to Roderigo the motives which influence him, 
however imprudeut it may seem, no doubt 
serves his purpose well by inspiring that 
weak-kneed young gentleman with perfect 
confidence in the ancient’s good faith, as far 
as h" is concerned. In one of Iago’s speeches 
we have a very clear exposition of his prin¬ 
ciples, such as they are (i. ]. 44-55); 

You shall mark 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave. 

That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 

Wears out his time, much like his master's ass, 

For naught but provender; and, when lie's old, 
cashier’d: 

Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are, 

Who, trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 

Xeep yet their hearts attending on themselves; 

And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 

Do well thrive by them, and, when they 've lin’d their 
coats, 

Do themselves homage: these fellows have some soul; 
And such a ono do I profess myself. 

This gives us only one side of his character, 
but it is a very important one, his prfect 
selfishness. The man is a thorough hypocrite, 
but the sort of hypocrisy he practises is not 
of that fawning kind which is calculated to 
disgust those who come in contact with him; 
it is the hypocritical assumption of bluffness, 
of plain dealing, of not caring what men think 
of him, but speaking the truth, or rather a 
specious imitation of it, whatever may be 
the consequences. If Iago had told Roderigo 
that it was admiration for -his character that 
made him try and forward his suit with 
Desdemona, it is doubtful whether, fool as 
he was, Roderigo would have believed him. 
Towards the end of the same scene we are 
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allowed to see another side of Iago’s character, 
his devilish love of mischief. The delight he 
takes in irritatiug Brabantio, in taunting him 
in the coarsest language, and insulting him 
liehind the shelter of the darkness, are very 
characteristic of the malignant devilry of his 
nature. In the next scene we see Jiim with 
Othello; and, note well, there is no servility 
in his manner. He is a blunt, loyal friend, 
who is only prevented by his “conscience" 
—save the mark! - from killing the man 
who spoke so seurvily of his captain and 
friend. We see at once thatf-this is just the 
sort of man who would inspire confidence in 
Othello, and throughout the play we find that 
Iago never makes the mistake of cringing to 
him; while he conveys the impression that 
he has the greatest respect and affection for 
his captain, lie always manages to preserve 
his own self-respect and dignity. In the last 
scene of this act, when Iago is left alone wit?i 
Roderigo, the way in which he manages “the 
snip” is most artistic—if one may use the 
expression. While he gives free rein to his 
cynicism—a cynicism in which there is no 
affectation—he mixes with it so much good 
sense, from a worldly pint of view, that he 
i renders the bitter draught palatable to his 
i dupe. Far better than any affected syrnpthy 
, or kindly words of consolation -is tbe oft- 
enforced worldly maxim, “Put money in thy 
| purse.” Iago, consummate actor as he is, can 
| even moralize when it serves his purpose, as 
when he says (i. 3.332-335): “If the balance of 
our lives had not one scale of reason to poise 
another of sensuality, the blood ancl baseness 
of our natures would conduct us to most pre¬ 
posterous conclusions.” There is no touch of 
cant about this; it is simply part of the 
speaker’s intellectual supriority to the young 
fool whom he is lecturing, 
i But it is in his soliloquies that we must look 
for the key of lago’s real character. Whenever 
he is with anyone else—except perhaps fcr*a 
few moments with his wife—be is always act¬ 
ing some part or other. When he is alone, we 
, think we shall see him at last as he really is; 
but is it so? Do we not rather see a man so 
steeped in hypocrisy that he cannot be genuine 
even to himself? Was his moral nature so 
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corrupted with pretending to be honest, that, 
when he sought the reality, he found only the 
pretence? Some such doubts will suggest 
theitoselves to us, as we#ead his first impor¬ 
tant soliloquy at the end of act i. Can it be 
that this man really believed that the Moor, 
whom afterwards he describes in another so¬ 
liloquy # (ii. 1. 298) as “of a constant-loving 
noble nature,” had debauched his friend’s 
wife? Tills is what Iago says here (i. 3. 394- 
396): 

I kuow not if't be true; 

But I, for more suspicion in that kind, 

Will do as if for surety. 

It certainly seems more probable that he is 
here trying to find a plausible excuse for the 
villainous treachery that he is contemplating, 
than that he really believed^ that there had 
been an intrigue between Emilia and Othello. 
’Nothing ill Othello’s character renders such 
tin intrigue probable; and anyone, who care¬ 
fully reads the play, will observe that, when 
■Othello and Emilia are alone together, there 
is not the slightest rag of evidence that any 
intimate relationship had ever existed between 
them. But we must not suppose that Shake¬ 
speare is here feeling, as it were, for a 
motive, which he afterwards drops because 
it does not serve his purpose. It is per¬ 
fectly true to real life that such a character 
as Iago—a man who believes there is no 
real goodness in anyone, or if he does ad¬ 
mit that there is any, it is only to scoff at it— 
that such a man should reap the punishment 
■of his own evil deeds in being {lerpetually 
haunted by the notion that his own wife, or 
daughter, or friend, as the case may be, is false 
to him. Loyalty and purity have no existence 
for such miserable creatures; no man can come 
near their wives, but they suspect that he is 
intriguing with them; and it often happens 
that, with all their professed worldly wisdom, 
and what they are pleased to call their strength 
of pind, the most contemptible of all their 
trapes are really their own selves; and that 
the hearts, which no generous sympathy can 
touch, no loyal affection can warm, are slowly 
consumed with the canker of their own evil 
suspicions. 

In the next act we see Iago in two more 


distinct phases of his character; first, as the 
professed cynic who has nothing good to say 
of any woman, especially of his wife. But Des- 
demoua, gentle and pure-minded as she is, 
does not seem to feel any repugnance at 
Iago’s caustic remarks on her sex; in her as¬ 
sumed gaiety of spirit she draws him out; 
and while he certainly does not stoop to pay 
her compliments, or to flatter her, his manner 
! to her is never wanting in respect. It is evi- 
j dent that, however bitter Iago’s tongue may 
j be, Shakespeare never could have intended 
: that his manner should be aggressive or bru- 
. taL One is inclined to ask why this man, who 
; says so many disagreeable things, should be 
1 so much liked as be seems to be l Desdemona 
I and Cassio both seem to be impressed with 
his honesty, and never to doubt his loyalty; 
so that there must have been something at¬ 
tractive about Iago; the actor has a very 
clear indication here, on the part of the au¬ 
thor, that he must never play the part in the 
style of a villain. No one on the stage must 
suspect him; the audience only must be in 
his confidence. 

It is evident that when Cassio kisses Emilia 
Iago’s jealousy is aroused, though he does not 
choose to confess it; but in his soliloquy at 
the end of the scene ii. 1. 316 he acknowledges 
that he suspects Cassio, as well as Othello, in 
regard to his wife: 

For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too. 

This is a very effective touch on the drama¬ 
tist’s part; for it increases Iago’s hatred to 
Cassio, which is th»s motive uppermost in his 
mind throughout this act 
The other phase of Iago’s character, to 
which we are introduced now, is that of the 
“good fellow” or boon-companion, a part 
which he playB very effectively; but though 
he sings a good song, and does something 
more than pretend to drink, he never loses his 
head: the skill with which he holds together 
all the clues of his villainous plot throughout 
this act is marvellous. Nothing can be more 
consumma te than the art with which he turns 
Cassio’s slip, into which he himself has en¬ 
trapped him, to his own advantage. He 
strengthens his hold over Othello at the mme 
15 
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time that he makes the man, whose disgrace 
he himself has brought about, look to him as 
almost the only friend who can help him out 
of it. No wonder that, in the soliloquy at 
the end of this act, Iago’s tone is one of jubi¬ 
lant exultation, Eut if this act is a triumph 
for Iago, it is a greater one for the dramatist; 
for it is a masterpiece of construction, by which 
what, in other hands, might have proved 
merely an episode, hampering the progress of 
the piece, really becomes one of the keystones 
as it were of the whole structure. 

The diabolical art, with which lago excites 
Othello's suspicion in the great scene in the 
third act, must lie recognized by every one 
who reads the play, or sees it acted; but we 
may also note how the very fact that lago 
succeeds in poisoning the noble nature of the 
Moor beyond his hopes, seems to have a 
distinctly brutalizing effect on him. True, 
there is little of humanity at all in his charac¬ 
ter; the amount of compunction ho has shown 
throughout is small enough; but now he 
seems like a wild beast whose fury has been 
whetted by the taste of blood. He wantonly 
aggravates the agony of his victim; every one 
that stands in his way now, be it ever so 
slightly, must be destroyed. Only once 
does this devil seem to have the slightest 
touch of pity; and that is when be sees 
Desdemona weeping after Othello’s to her 
incomprehensible cruelty. Even then it is, 
perhaps, rather because the sight of a beauti¬ 
ful woman in tears annoys him, than from any 
true pity, that he utters these words, iv. 2.124: 

Do not weep, do not weep:— alas the day! 

Of course this line may be taken as part of 
the consummate hypocrisy which he displays, 
throughout this scene towards Desdemona; but 
it has always seemed to me that there is just 
the slightest gleam of pity trying to penetrate 
the darkness of his heart at this moment. It 
certainly is but a gleam; for of all the villains 
Shakespeare has drawn, lago is the most con¬ 
sistent to the end. Even Edmund in Lear, 
who is not a little akin to him in his ferocious 
love of evil for its own sake, does show some 
remorse in the end; but lago never relents for 
one moment. His last words are: 
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Demand me nothing: what you know, you know: 

From this time forth 1 never will speak word, 

-v. 2. 303, 804. 

Nor is this an empty threat; for we cannot 
believe that lago, like his prototype in the 
novel, has any taint of cowardice in him. Liar, 
traitor, would-be murderer of the soql as well 
as of the body, he is; but a coward, morally V 
physically, no. A charming writer (Augustus 
Hare) has said that lago is “ the product of the 
mature manhood of the mightiest intellect that 
I ever lived on earth.” Certainly of all devils 
i in man’s shape ever drawn ht is the greatest. 

; Other dramatists have created monsters of 
I crime, but the}’ are clumsy abortions by the 
side of this ultra-human head. 

Othello’s character does not admit of the 
i subtle treatment which Shakespeare has lav- 
j ished on that of his treacherous destroyer, 
i Simplicity and straightforwardness are the* 
| characteristics of Othello. The tortuous schem- 
: ing and studied hypocrisy of lago could not 
; have a better subject on which to work, 
i Brought up in the camp, and habituated from 
J his early childhood to the hardships of a sol¬ 
dier’s life, Othello is absolutely ignorant of 
! the world; and with that modesty, which is 
the characteristic of all noble natures, he dis¬ 
trusts his own judgment upon all matters 
except those which belong to his profession 
of soldier. His want of self-confidence really 
proves fatal to him. It is so often the con¬ 
trary in this world, it is so much more frequent 
to find men, in every position in life, who are 
ruined by over-confidence in their own judg¬ 
ment, or by an exaggerated estimate of their 
own merits, that it is difficult for us to realize 
that there is a positive danger, to some na¬ 
tures, of falling into the other extreme; of so 
distrusting their own judgment, and under¬ 
rating their own capacity, that they are apt 
to become the dupes, and, sometimes, the 
slaves of those to whom they look up as great 
authorities, and unerring guides in mattelu $f 
which they believe themselves to be quite igno¬ 
rant. Othello would never have given such easy 
t credence to the cunning suggestions of lago, 
unless he had formed not only an utterly false 
judgment of his honesty, but had unconsciously 
elevated him into the position almost of a 
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demigod, on account of his supposed knowledge 
of the world and of human nature; of which 
knowledge Othello believed himself to be 
utterly devoid. 

But it is not only with regard to Iago 
that Othello’# self-distrust helps to ruin the 
happiness of his life; it is clear that, in a 
lesser degree perhaps, but still to a consider¬ 
able extent, Othello doubted himself to be 
worthy of Desdemona’s love. The disparity 
of their ages, the difference of their colour 
and complexion, were never completely for¬ 
gotten by hintf it only required the stimulus 
of Iago’svile suggestions to rouse his memory of 
them into mischievous activity. Could Othello : 
have suffered himself to dwell with a pardon- \ 
able vanity upon the heroic attributes of his j 
own character; could he hav'e thought more 
of the great service he had done the state, 
of the feats of valour he had performed, 
The would not have found it so easy to have 
believed in the disloyalty of Desdemona; he 
would have been able to stay the progress of 
suspicion with the consoling reflection, self- 
conceited though it might he, that she could 
not possibly prefer Cassio to him. But the 
very nobility of the man's nature is Iago's 
best ally; and well does that scoundrel know 
it. When lie insinuates that all women, 
especially the Venetians, are more or less 
frail; that their appetites are capricious; 
their love more akiu to lust than to purer 
affection, he knows that these cheap aud petty 
scraps of so-called worldly wisdom, which 
would have been swept aside by a man whose 
nature was more familiar with evil than that 
of Othello, will be received by him as the 
utterances of a philosopher of great experi¬ 
ence, who has been unwillingly brought to 
believe ill of his fellow creatures. 

And here we cannot help asking ourselves 
whether Iago would ever have gained his re¬ 
putation for being bucIi an honest, blunt, sen- 
sifrl^ellow, with such a knowledge of th e world, 
and such a disregard for its opinions, if he had 
been in the habit of speaking good rather than 
evil of his fellow creatures, and of lookingrather 
for undiscovered*virtue than for latent vice 
in the men and women around him 1 If we 
study carefully all that Iago says to the differ- 
j $ vol. i*. 


ent characters in the play, do we find any 
traces of a good or noble nature in the man ? 
When he talks to Cassio about Desdemoua 
(ii. 3.14-25) bow contemptible is the tone of 
his remarks as compared with those of the 
lieutenant! Even with that poor creature 
Roderigo he contrasts unfavourably. That 
silly “snipe” has, in his small brain, some 
clean and manly thoughts; he has enough 
of the gentleman in him to be capable of 
thinking with respect of the woman that be 
loves, though she be another man’s wife. 
Shakespeare does not write the morals of his 
| days in large Vonnd text for every one to read. 

: They must he sought for beneath the surface, 
j sometimes in the more or less indirect wind¬ 
ings of that maze, the human character, which 
he drew so skilfully. But nowhere does he 
tench us a truer lesson than in this play, 
when he shows us how great was the influence 
of Iago on those around him, in spite of the 
fact that lie did not really possess any nobis 
qualities; not even that one, honesty, which 
he is at such pains to assume. 

It is only natural that we should feel 
tempted to be impatient with Othello for the 
extravagant respect with which be bows to 
Iago’s judgment, and for the implicit belief 
which lie holds in the ancient’s honesty; but 
•we must remember that it is not fair to regard 
his conduct as if he had the same knowledge 
of Iago’s real character that we have. More¬ 
over Shakespeare, in the great scene of the 
third act, has been careful to ensure our sym¬ 
pathy for Othello by showing ns that, if he 
docs lend too ready an ear to the vile sugges¬ 
tions of Iago, vet all his impulses are those of a 
noble nature. What constitutes the dramatic 
power and pathos of this wonderful Beene is 
the struggle that is taking place, in Othello’s 
nature, between his chivalrous trust in, and 
his deep love for Desdemona on the one side; 
and. ou the other, his misplaced but sincere 
confidence in the disinterested affection and 
honesty of his friend, his acute dread of any 
stain on his honour, and his over-distrust of 
' 1 his own merits already noticed, which makes 
him more prone to believe his wife’s unfaith¬ 
fulness. The actor is very much mistaken 
who fancies that this scene can be treated in 
17 138 
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the same manner as most great scenes in 
tragedy; that is to say, as having a definite 
climax which must be worked up to, as being 
written in a gradual crescendo; that is the 
way in which ordinary dramatic poets and 
musicians work. Shakespeare and Beethoven 
proceed on a different principle; when they 
treat of the passions there is no gradual and 
regular progression; a crescendo comes when 
we least expect it; and on the other hand, 
when the highest note of passion seems to 
have been struck, we are surprised by a 
tender adagio movement, which changes our 
feeling of awe into one of infinite pity, and 
moves our souls to their very depths with a 
grief too mighty for tears. 

The very frankness and openness of Othello’s 
nature makes him impatient of anything like 
inuend.i or suspicion; and the carefulness 
with which Iago feels his way only serves to 
irritate him. This impatience of mere sus¬ 
picion Othello expresses in the speech (iii. 3. 
177-183); it would have been well if he could 
have kept to the resolutions expressed in the 
rest of this speech; but alas! he does not- 
When Othello re-entei*s(at line 333), the agony, 
which is caused by the state of doubt in which 
he is, shows how much he has overestimated 
his own strength of mind. His cry through¬ 
out this scene is for proof; and for that reason, 
if for no other, the omission of the greater partof 
the first scene of the next act, already alluded 
to, is the less excusable; and yet, by the end 
of the scene, he has almost accepted the fact 
of his wife’s guilt without any real proof at 
all. In fact one is tempted to doubt whether 
Desdemona’s estimate of Othello as being 
totally exempt from jealousy (see iii. 4. 26-30), 
and his own description of himself (v. 2. 345) 
as “one not easily jealous,” are not both mis¬ 
taken, But the fact is that, while not prone 
to jealousy of the meaner type, Othello’s nature 
was one which, itself incapable of imagining 
evil of others, was equally incapable of put¬ 
ting aside the suspicions suggested by others. 
Of his own accord he never would have 
doubted Desdemona; on the other hand, he 4 
could not bring himself to doubt Iago. 
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But his love for Desdemona is so deeply 
rooted in his heart that he never succeeds in 
destroying it; it is always with him, pleading 
for mercy to the very last. The fury of hatred 
and revenge bursts out every now and then 
like a flame, and then dies* down again, 
quenched by the pity which is ever«wellipg 
up from his heart. At the very moment that 
he is killing her he loves her still; it is iudeed 
more a sacrifice than a murder; he cannot let 
her live, less for her treason to him than to 
herself, the object of bis love. She has vio¬ 
lated the beautiful and pure shVine of his affec¬ 
tion; and therefore she is condemned to death. 
The cry of anguish with which he flings him¬ 
self on her dead body, when he finds out too 
late how be has been betrayed, thrills the 
heart of every one that hears it. 

Desdemona is the very incarnation of purity; 
she may seem, to some, too weak in her verj 
gentleness, contrasted as she is with Emilia 
who can chastise men “with the valour of her 
tongue.” Desdemona, even when his cruelty 
outrages her before others, has no word of 
reproach for Othello. Astonishment, pain, a 
piteous bewilderment, which is long before it 
can find relief in tears; but indignatiou, 
resentment, much iess any thought of hatred 
or revenge, ahe can never feel. As Emilia 
“unpins” her, before she lays herself down in 
the wedding sheets, which are to prove her 
shroud, she declares 

That even his stubl>omness, his checks, his frowns,— 

.have grace and favour in them. 

(iv. 3. 20, 21.) 

There is no more exquisite picture of female 
purity than that scene, nearly always omitted 
on the stage (iv. 3. (50—106), in which we see 
that her mind cannot even conceive the idea 
of being false to her husband. He is to her 
always the “noble Moor;” he cannot kill her 
love any more than he can his own; and she 
well speaks of herself as a child, for heV love 
is as that of a child, unquestioning in its, 
obedience, unselfish in its every thought, pure 
and tender as the down on angels’ brings, 
inalienable in its devotion. ‘ 





Bra. Here is the man, this Moor.—(Act i. 3. 71.) 


OTHELLO, THE MOOB OF VENICE. 

- 

ACT I 


Scene I. Venice. A street. 

• Enter RoderigO' and Iago. 

Rod. Tush, never tell me; I take it much 
unkindly 

That thou, Iago,—who hast had my purse 
As if the strings were thine,—shouldst know 
of this,— 

Iago. ’S blood, but you will not hear me: 

If ever I did dream of such a matter, 

Abhor me. 

Rod. Thou told’st me thou didst hold him 
in thy hate. 

Iago. Despise me, if I do not. Three great 
ones of the city, 8 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 4 
Off-cagp’d to him;—and, by the faith of man, 
I know my price, I’m worth no worse a place: 
m But he, as loving his own pride and purposes, 
Evades than, with a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuffd|with epithets of war; 

And, in conclusion,* 

Nonsuits my mediators; for, “ Certes,” says he, 
W I have already chose my officer.” 


And what was he? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 20 

£ A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife; 3 
That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle 1 knows 
More than a spinster; £ unless the bookish^ 
theoric, 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose J 
As masterly as he: mere prattle, without;! 

practice, $ 

Is all his soldiership. But he, sir, had th’! 

election: > 

And I— of whom h’s eyes had seen the proof ! 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, and on other grounds S 
Christian and heathen—must be be-lee’d 2 and) 
calm’d 30 ) 

By debitor-and-creditor, 3 this counter-caster;]^ 
He, in good time, must his lieutenant be, 


9 i Battle = army. 

t Be-lec'd, i.e. put on the lee-aide of, and so dependent 
on. 

* Debitor-and-creditor, referring to the system of doable 
entry, which we owe to Italy. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


And I—God bless the mark!—his Moorship’s 
ancient. 1 83 

Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been 
his hangman. 

Iago. Why, there’s no remedy; ’tis the 
curse of service, 

Preferment goes by letter 2 and affection, 

And not by old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the first. Now, sir, be judge 
yourself, 


Whether I in any just term-am affin’d s» 

To love the Moor. 

Rod. I v^ould not follow him, then. 

Jago. 0, sir, content you; 

I follow him to serve my turn upon him: 

We cannot all be masters, noi%ll masters 
Cannot be truly follow’d. You shaM mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass. 



Iago. 0, hit, content you; 

I follow lnm to w-ne ra;> turn unnn Inm.— (Art 1. 41, 43) 


For naught but provender; and, when lie’s 
old, cashier’d: 

Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are, 
Who, trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves; 
And, throwing but shows of service on their 
lords, 62 

Do well thrive by them, and, when they’ve 
lin’d their coats, 3 

Do themselves homage: these fellows have 
some soul; 

And such a one do I profess myself. 

T For, sir, 

Qt is as sure as you are Roderigo, 

i Ancient (F. emeigne) = ensign or standard-bearer. 

* Letter, i e. recommendation. 

* Lin’d their coat *-' 1 feathered their nests,” in the 
modern phrase. 


Were I the Moor, 1 would not be Iago: ? 

In following him, 1 follow but myself; \ 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, \ 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end:] co ‘ 
For when my outward action doth demon¬ 
strate 

The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at: lam not what I am. 
Rod. What a full 4 fortune does the tlpck-lips 
owe, 6 * 

If he can carry’t thus! « 

Iago. Call up her father, 

Rouse him:—make 0 after him, poison his de¬ 
light, * 


*Fwll=rlch, * Owe, own. •Make = go. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Seme 1. 


Proclaim him in the streets; £ incense her kins- 
\ men: 

/And though he in a fertil| climate dwell, 70 
/Plague him with flies;] though that his joy be 

joy, 

Yet throw such changes of vexation on’t, 
A%it may lose some colour. 

Rod. Here is her father’s house; I’ll call 
aloud. 

Iago. Do; with like timorous accent and 
dire yell 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities. 

Rod. What, ho, Brabantio! Signior Bra- 
ban tio, ho! 

Togo. Awake! what, ho, Brabantio! thieves! 
thieves! thieves! 

Look to your house, your daughter, and your 
bags! so 

Thieves! thieves! 


Brabantio appears above, at a window. 

Rra. What is the reason of this terrible 
summons? 

What is the matter there? 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within? 
Iago. Are your doors lock’d ? 
lira. Why, wherefore ask you this? 

j Iago. Zounds, sir,you ’re robb’d; £for shame, 
£ put on your gown; 

^Your heart is burst, 1 you have lost half your 
] soul; 

j Even now, uow, very now, an old black ram 
sis tupping your white ewe. ] Arise, arise; 
Awake the snorting citizens with the bell, 90 
Or else the devil will make a graudsire of you: 
Arise, I say. 

Rra. What, have you lost your wits 1 
Rod. Most reverend signior, do you know 
mv voice? 

or 

Bra. Not I: what are you? 

Rod. My name is Boderigo. 

Brg. The worser welcome: 

I ’fe charg’d thee not to haunt about my doors: 
t In honest plainness thou hast heard me say 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in 
madness, 

Being full of suppefrand distemperingdraughts, 


Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come ioo 
To start my quiet;— 

Rod. Sir, sir, sir,— 

Bra. But thou must needs be sure 

My spirit and my place have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patience, good sir. 

Bra. What tell’st thou me of robbing? this 
is Venice; 

My house is not a grange. 

Rod. Most grave Brabantio, 

In simple and pure soul I come to you. 107 
Iago. Zounds, sir, you are one of those that 
will not serve .God, if the devil bid you. £ Be¬ 
cause we come to do you service, and you 
think we are ruffians, you’ll have yourdaughter 
cover’d with a Barbary horse;] you’ll have 
your nephews neigh to you; you '11 have cour¬ 
sers for cousins, and gennets for germans. 

Bra. What profane wretch art thou? 

Iago. [Impudently] I am one, sir, that comes 
to tell you your daughter and the Moor are 
[new making the beast with two backs]. 
lira. Thou art a villain. 

Iago. You are—a senator. 

Bra. This thou shalt answer: I know thee, 
Roderigo, 120 

Rod. Sir, I will answer any thing. £ But, I? 
beseech you, l 

If’t be your pleasure mid most wise consent, ? 
As partly I find it is, that your fair daughter,? 
At this odd-even and dull watch o’ the night,? 
Transported, with no worse nor better guard j 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier, 
To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor,— 

If this be known to you, and your allowance, 2 
We then have done you liold and saucy wrongs; j! 
But, if you know not this, my manners tell me ■ 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe 
That, from 3 the sense of all civility, 132 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence: 
Your daughter,—if you have not given her 
leave,— 

I say again, hath made a gross revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 

In an extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and every where. ] Straight satisfy 
yourself: 


i Burst, broken Into. 


> Allowance, approval. * From, contrary to. 
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ACT I. Beene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Beene 2. 


If she be in her chamber or your house, 

Let loose on me the justice of the state 140 
For thus deluding you. 

Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho! 

Give me a taper!—call up all my people!— 

This accident is not unlike my dream: 

Belief of it oppresses me already.— 

Light, I say! light! [Exit above. 

Iago. Farewell; for I must leave you: ; 
It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, | 
To be produc’d—as, if I stay, I shall— I 

Against the Moor: for, I do know, the state— j 
However this may gall him with some check— 
Cannot with safety cast 1 him; for lie’s em- , 
bark’d iso ; 

With such loud reason to the Cyprus wars, 
Which even now stand in act, that, for their 
souls, 

Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their business: in which regard, 
Though I do hate him as I do liell-pains, 

Yet, for necessity of present life, 

I must show out a flag and sign of love, 

Which is indeed but sign. That you shall | 
surely find him, 

Lead to the Sagittary the raised search; 159 
And there will I be with him. So, farewell. 

[Exit. \ 

Enter , below, Brabantio, and Servants with j 
torches. 

Bra. It is too true an evil: gone she is; 

And what’s to come of my despised tune 
Is naught but bitterness.—Now, Roderigo, 
Where didst thou see her?—0 unhappy girl*— 
With the Moor, say’st thou?—Who would be 
a father!— 

How didst thou know ’twas she?—0, she 
deceives me 

Past thought!—What said she to you?—Get 
more tapers; 

Raise all my kindred.—Are they married, 
think you? 

Rod. Truly, I think they are. 

Bra. 0 heaven!—How got she out!—0 
treason of the blood!— ' 170 

Fathera, from hence trust not your daughters’ 1 
minds 

i Out - cast off, diamlu. 
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By what you see them act—Is there not 
charms 172 

By which the property 2 of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of some such thing? 

Rod. Yes, sir? I have indeed. 

Bra. Call up my brother.—0, would you 
had had her!— 

Some one way, some another.—Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor? 
Rod. I think I can discover him, if you 
please 17 » 

To get good guard, and go along with me. 

Bra. Pray you, lead on. At every house 
I ’ll cal 1; 

I may command at most.—Get weapons, ho! 
And raise some special officers of night. 3 — 

On, good Roderigo;—1 ’ll deserve your pains. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. The same. Another street. 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Attendants with 
torches. 

Iago. Though in the trade of war I have 
slain men, 

Yet do I hold it very stuff o’ the conscience 
To do no contriv'd murder: I lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me service: nine or ten times 
I bad thought t’ have yerk’d him 4 here under 
the ribs. 

Oth. ’T is better as it is. 

Iago. Nay, but he prated, 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour, 

That, with the little godliness I have, 

I did full hard 5 forbear him. But, I pray 
you, sir, 10 

Are you fast married? Be assur’d of this, 
That the magnifico is much belov’d; 

And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke’s: he will divorce you; 
Or put upon you what restraint and grievance 
The law—with all his might t’ enforce it oh— 
Will give him cable.® < 

Oth. Let him do his spite: 

My services which I have done the signiory 

__ - - ■ _ __ 

s Property, natural inclinations. 

* Officers of night, i.e. the watch. * Him, i.e. Roderigo. 

* Full hard, with difficulty. * Cable, i.e. acope. 



ACT I. Scene 8.' 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scene 2. 


Shall out-tongue his complaints. Tis yet to 
know,— 

Which, when I know that boasting is an 
honour, * 20 

I shall promulgate,—I fetch my life and being 
From men of #oyaI siege; 1 and my demerits 2 
J^av speak, unbonneted, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d: for know, Iago, 


But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my unhoused* free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth. But, look! what lights 
come yond? 

Iago . Those are the raised father and his 
friends: 29 

You were best go in. 



Bod. your fair daughter, Transported, with no worm nor better guard 

At thia odd-oven and dm! watch o’ the night. Hut with a knave of common hire, a gondolier—(Act i. 1.123-126.1 


Oth. Not I; I must be found: 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 31 
Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they? 

Iago. By Janus, I think no. 

Enter Cassio, and certain Officers with torches. 

Oth. The servants of the duke, and my 
• lieutenant.— 

The goodness of the night upon you, friends! 
What is the news? 

Cas. The duke does greet you, general;* 


And lie requires your haste-post-haste appear¬ 
ance 

Even ou the instant 
Oth. What is the matter, think you? 

Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may 
divine: 

fit is a business of some heat: the galleys 40 
Have sent a dozen sequent messengers 
This very night at one another’s heels; 

And many of the consuls, rais’d and met, 

Are at the duke’s already:3 you have been 
hotly call’d for; 


1 Siege (F. eiige), rank, station. 
* Demerits, deserts. 


* Unhoused, i.e. tree, unmarried 
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ACT I. Beetle 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scene 3. 


When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The senate sent about three several quests 
To search you out 

Oth. T is well I am found by you. 

I will but spend a word here in the house, 
And go with you. [Exit. 

Cos. Ancient, what makes he here? 

lago. Faith, he to-night hath boarded a 
land earrack; 1 so 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. 
Can. I do not understand. 
lago. He ’a married. 

Cat. To who? 

Re-enter Othello. 

lago. Marry, to—Come, captain, will you 

go? 

Oth. Have with you. 

Can. Here comes another troop to seek for 
you. 

lago. It is Brabantio:—general, be advis’d; 
He comes to bad intent. 

Eater Brabantio, Roderigo, and Officers with 
torches and weapons. 

Oth. Holla! stand there! 

Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. 

Bra. Down with him, thief! 

[They draw on hath sides, 
lago. You, Roderigo! come, sir, 1 am for 
you. 

Oth. Keep up your bright swords, for the 
dew will rust them.— 

Good signior, you shall more command with 
years ea 

Than with your weapons. 

Bra. 0 thou foul thief, where hast thou 
stow’d my daughter? 

Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her; 
For I ’ll refer me to all things of sense, 

If she in chains of magic were not bound, 
Whether a maid so tender, fair, and happy, 
So opposite to marriage that she shunn’d 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 
Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 
Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou,—to fear, 2 not to 
delight. 71 

i Carraek, a large merchant vessel. 

* To/ear, i.e. [a thing] to caute fear. 
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£ Judge me the world, if’t is not gross in sense !> 

That thou hast practis’d on her with foul i 

charms; 73 5 

Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs or) 

minerals ? 

That waken motion:—I’ll h^ye’t disputed^ 

on; * 

* 

’T is probable, and palpable to thinking. ] 1 

I therefore apprehend and do attach 3 thee 
For an abuser of the world, a practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant.— 

Lay hold ujnm him: if he do resist, 80 

Subdue him at his peril. 1 
Oth. Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, and the rest: 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known 
| it 

| Without a prompter.—Where will you that I 
! go 

To answer this your charge? 

Bra. To prison; till fit time 

Of law, and course of direct session, 

Call thee to answer. 

Oth. What if 1 do obey? 

How may the duke be therewith satisfied, 
Whose messengers are here about my side, 
Upon some present business of the state 
To bring me to him? 

First Of. ’T is true, most worthy signior; 
The duke’s in council, and your noble self, 

I’m sure, is sent for. 

Bra. How! the duke in council 1 

In this time of the night!—Bring him away; 
Mine’s not an idle cause: the duke himself, 

Or any of my brothers of the state, 

Cannot but feel this wrong as ’twere their 
own; 97 

For if such actions may have passage free, 
Bond-slaves and pagans shall our statesmen 
be. [Exeun j. 

Scene III. The same. A council-chamber. 

The Duke and Senators sitting at a tabli; 
Officers attending. 

Duke. There is no composition 4 in these 
a news 

That gives them credit. 

* Attach, arrest. * Composition, it. consistency. 



ACT I. Scant 8.’ 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 1. Soane 9. 


<j Q First Sen. Indeed, they 're disproportion^; 
j My letters say a hundred and seven galleys, 
j Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 

I Sec. Sen. And mine, t^o hundre<l: 
i But though they jump not 1 on a justaceount,— 
jAs in these ca^s, where the aim 3 reports, 

) ’T is oft, with difference,—yet do they all 
j confirm 

JA Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

| Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judg- 
t incut: 

J I do not so secure 3 me in the error, 10 

' But the main article 1 do approve 
Jin fearful sense. 

> Sailor. [HWu'n] What, ho! what, ho! what, 
} ho! 

)■ First Off. A messenger from the galleys. 


Enter a Sailor. 

Duke. Now,—what’s the business? 

I ' 

Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for 
; Rhodes; 

/So was I bid report here to the state 
/ By Signior Angelo. 

( Duke. How say you by this change? 

/ First Sen. This cannot be, 

/By no assay of reason: ’tis a pageant, 

/To keep us in false gaze. When we consider 
*< } Th’ importancy of Cyprus to the Turk; 20 
/And let ourselves again but understand, 

<; That as it more concerns the Turk than 
< Ehodes, 

JSo may he with more facile question bear it, 

5 For that it stands not in such wiirlike brace,* 

\ But altogether lacks the abilities 

(That Rhodes is dress’d in: —if we make 


J thought of this, 

.We must not think the Turk is so unskilful 
.To leave that latest which concerns him 
\ first, 

$ Neglecting an attempt of ease and gain, 

<To wake and wage a danger profitless. so 
| Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he’s not for 
j a Rhodes. 

,< First Off. Here is more news. ] 


1 Jump not, i e. do not agree. 

1 Aim, conjecture. 

* Secure me in, &c., it. "I do not rely bo much on the 
mistake (with regard to their numbers) aa not to... " &e. 

* Brace, preparation. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious. 
Steering with due course toward the isle of 
Rhodes, 

Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 
First Sen. Ay, so 1 thought.—How many, 
as you guess ? 

Mess. Of thirty sail: and now they do re-stem 
Their backward course, bearing with frank 
j appearance 

j Their purposes toward Cyprus. — Signior Mon¬ 
tano, 

Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 40 
With his free duty recommends 6 you thus, 
And prays you to believe him, 

£ Duke. ’Tis certain, then, for Cyprus.— j 
Marcus Luccicos, is not he in town ? 
j First Sen. He’s now in Florence. \ 

I Duke. Write from us to him; post-post-/ 
j haste dispatch. ] 5 

! First Sen. Here comes Brabantio and the 
. valiant Moor. 

Enter Bkahantio, Othello, Tago, Rodehigo, 
and Officers. 

\ Duke. Valiant Othello, we must straight 
■ employ you 

j Against the general enemy Ottoman.— 
i [To Brabantio\ I did not see you; welcome, 

| gentle signior; 50 

We lack’d your counsel and yonr help to-night 

Bra. So did I yours. Good your grace, 

! pardon me; 

j Neither my place, nor aught I heard of 
business, 

Hath rais’d me from my bed; nor doth the 
general care 

j Take hold on uie; for my particular grief 
I Is of so flood-gate arid o’erbearing nature 
c That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself.® 

Duke. Why, what’s the matter? 

Bra. My daughter! 0, my daughter! 

Duke and Sen. Dead ? 

Bra. Ay, to me; 

» She is abus’d, stol’n from me, and corrupted 


* Recommends, commends himself to you. 

* Still itself, it. never changes. 
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ACT I. Scene S. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scene S. 


By spells and medicines bought of mounte¬ 
banks; 61 

For nature so preposterously to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 
Sans witchcraft could not. 

Duke. Whoe’er he be that, in this foul pro¬ 
ceeding, 

Hath thus beguil’d your daughter of herself, 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter 
After your own sense; yea, though our proper 
son 69 

Stood in your action. 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor; whom now, it 
seems, 

Your social mandate, for the state-affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

Duke ami Ben. We ’re very sorry for’t. 

Duke. [To Othello ] What, in your own part, 
can you say to this? 

Bra. Nothing, but this is so. 

Oth. Most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors, 

My very noble and approv’d good masters,— 
That I liaveta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
It is most true; true, I have married her: 

The very head and front of my offending so 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my 
speech, 

And little bless’d with the soft phrase of peace; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ 
pith, 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have 
us’d 

Their dearest 1 action in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious 
patience, 

I will a round* unvarnish’d tale deliver 90 
Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what 
charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic,— 
For such proceeding I am charg’d withal,— 

I won his daughter. 

Bra. A maiden never bold; 

> Deareti - chief. * Round, plain. 
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Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at herself; and she—in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing— 

To fall in love with what she fear’d to look on! 
It is a judgment maim’d and most imperfect, 
That will confess perfection s<r could err loo 
Against all rulesof nature; [] and must Jbe driyen / 
To find out practices of cunning hell, ? 

Why this should be. 3 I therefore vouch again, ? 
That with some mixtures powerful o’er the 
blood, 

Or with some dram conjur’d to this effect, 

He wrought upon her. *• 

Duke. To vouch this, is no proof, 

£ Without more wider and more overt test > 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods ( 
Of modern 3 seeming do prefer against him. 3 < 
First Ben. But, Othello, speak: no 

Did you by indirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid’s affec¬ 
tions? 

Or came it by request, and such fair question 
As soul to soul affordeth? 

Oth. 1 do beseech you, 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 

And let her speak of me before her father: 

If you do find me foul in her report, 

The trust, the olfice, I do hold of you, 

Not only take away, but let your sentence ' 
Even fall upon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 

Oth. Ancient, conduct them, you best know 
the place.— iai 

[Exeunt Togo and Attendants. 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood, 

So justly to your grave ears I ’ll present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 

And she in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

Oth. Her father lov’d me; oft invited me; 
Still question’d me the story of my life, 

From year to year,—the battles, sieges,fortunes* 
That I have pass’d. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days , 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it: 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

* Jtfodem=trivial. 



ACT I. Soane 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Soane 8. 


Of hair-breadth scapes i’ th* imminent deadly 
breach; 

Of being taken by the in|olent foe, 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, 
And portance 1 in my travels’ history: 13S» 

Wherein of aiHres® vast and deserts idle, 3 
Bfugh quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 


It was my hint to speak, £—such was the process; < 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, s 
The Anthropophagi, 4 and men whose heads \ 
Do grow beneath their shouldersJ This to hear ^ 
Would Desdemona seriously incline: 

But still the house-affairs would draw her 
thence; 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 



Oth. she thank'd mo; 

And bade me, it 1 liad a friend that lov'd her, 


l should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her.—(Act i. 3 IS1-186.) 


She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 149 
Devour up my discourse:—which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels® she had something heard, 
Butmot intentively: 6 I did consent; 

ASad often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 


i Portance, demeanour, bearing. 

1 Antres, caverns. 8 Idle= untilled. 

* Anthropophagi, \.t. man-eaters. 

8 By panels, i t. by pieces. 

8 Intentively =consecutively. 


That my youth suffer’d. My story being done, 
She gave me for ray pains a world of sighs: 
She swore,—in faith, ’twas strange, ’twas 
passing strange; iso 

Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful: 

She Mush’d she had not heard it; yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man: she 
thank’d me; 

And bade mb, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I 
spake; 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d; 
And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 
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ACT I. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scene 3. 


This only is the witchcraft I have us’d:— 
Here comes the lady; let her witness it. 170 

Enter Desdemoxa with Iaoo and Attendants. 

Duke. I think this tale would win my 
daughter too.— 

Good Brabantio, 

Take up 1 this mangled matter at the best: 
Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands. 

lira. I pray you, hear her speak: 

If she confess that she was half the wooer, 
Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man!—Come hither, gentle mis¬ 
tress: 

Do you perceive in all this noble company 
"Where most you owe obedience l 
Dex. My noble father, 

I tin perceive here a divided duty: isi 

To you I’m bound for life and education: 

My life aud education both do learn me 
How to respect you; you ’re the lord of duty,— 
I am hitherto your daughter: but here’s my 
husband; 

And so much duty as my mother allow’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 

So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor my lord. 

Bra. God b’ wi’ you! —I have done.— 
Please it your grace, on to the state-affairs: 

I had rather to adopt a child than get it.— 
Come hither, Moor; 192 

I here do give thee that with all my heart 
Which, but thou hast already,with all my heart 
1.1 would keep from thee.—£For your sake, jewel, 

- T am glad at soul 1 have no other child; 
jFor thy escape would teach me tyranny, 

(To hang clogs on them.]— I have done, my lord. 

!| Q Duke. Let me speak like yourself; and lay 
a sentence, 2 

^ Which,asagrise 3 or step, may help these lovers 
(Into your favour. 201 

jWhen remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
•By seeing the worst, which late on hopes de- 
J pended. 

To mourn a mischief tliat is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 

1 Take up. &c.,=make the best of a bad business. 

® Sentence, maxim. 

* Griee (L. greuus), step. 
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What cannot be preserv’d when fortune takes, 
Patience her 4 injury a mockery makes. 

The robb’d that smiles steals something from 
the thief; * > 

He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. \ 

Bra. So let the Turk of Oyprnis us beguile;; 
We lose it not, so long as we can smile. ,su) 
He bears the sentence well that nothing bears; 
But the free comfort which from thence he) 
hears; '> 

But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow; 
That to pay grief must of poor patience borrow. / 
These sentences, to sugar, or to gall, / 

Being strong on both sides, are equivocal; 6 t 
But words are words; I never yet did hear \ 
That the bruis’d heart was pierced through ; 

the ear.— ; 

I humbly beseech you, proceed to the affairs \ 
of state.] 220 ; 

Duke. The Turk with a most mighty pre¬ 
paration makes for Cyprus:—Othello, the 
fortitude of the [dace is best known to you; 
[and though we have there a substitute of most ; 
allowed sufficiency, yet opinion, a sovereign, 
mistress of effects,® throws a more safer voice ■ 
on you:] you must therefore be content to I 
slubber the gloss of vonr new fortunes with 
this more stubborn and boisterous expedition. 

Oth. The *vrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My T thrice-driven bed of down: I do agnize 7 
A natural and prompt alacrity 233 

I find in hardness; and do undertake 
This present war against the Ottomites. 

Most humbly, therefore, bending to your state, 

I crave tit disposition for my wife; 

Due reference 8 of place and exhibition; 

With such accommodation and besort® 239 
As levels with her breeding. 

Duke. If you please, 

Be’t at her father’s. 

Bra. I ’ll not have it so. 

Oth. Nor I. 

Des. Nor I; I would not there residte, 
To put my father in impatient thoughts 

* Her, i.e. fortune’*. 

8 Are equivocal, \.e. tell both way*. 

< Mistress of effect*** which produces great results. 

1 Agnize, recognize. 8 Reference, i.e. assignment 

* Accommodation and besort= suitable accommodation. 



ACT I. Soane 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Soene 3. 


4 J3y being in his eye. Most gracious duke, 

To my unfolding lend your prosperous ear; 
And let me find a charter in your voice, 

To assist my simpleness. 9 
Duke. What would you, Pesdemona? 

Da. That I»lid love the Moor to live with 

• bin* 

My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world: my heart’s sub¬ 
du’d 251 

Even to the very quality of my lord: 

I saw Othello’s visage in his mind; 

And to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

The rites for which I love him are bereft me, 
And la heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Lot me go with him. 

# Oth. Your voices, lords: beseech you, let 

her will 201 

Have a free wav. 

j £ Vouch with me, heaven, I therefore beg it not, 
■To please the palate of my appetite; 

'Nor to comply with heat—the young affects 
(In me defunct—and proper satisfaction; 

| But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 

[And heaven defend your good souls, that you 
v think 

< I will your serious and great business scant 
$ For she is with me: no, when light-wing’d 

; t()V8 2«9 

[Of feather’d Cupid seel* with wanton dullness 
[My speculative and offic’d instruments, 

/That my disports corrupt and taint my busi- 

5 ness, 

[Let housewives make a skillet 2 of my helm, 
[And all indign and base adversities 
[Make head against my estimation! ]| 

Duke. Be it as you shall privately determine, 
Either for her stay or going: th’ affair cries 
haste, 

And speed must answer it. 

• first Sen. You must away to-night. 

Oth. With all my heart. 

Duke. At nine i’the morning here we’ll 
meet again.— 2 so« 

Othello, leave some officer behind, 


» Seel= blind. * Skillet, a cooking-pan. 
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And he shall our commission bring to you; 
With such things else of quality and respect 
As doth import 3 you. 

Oth. So please your grace, my ancient; 
A man he is of honesty and trust: 

To his conveyance I assign my wife, 

With what else needful your good grape shall 
think 

To be sent after me. 

Duke. Let it be so.— 

Good night to every one.— [ToBra/xmtio] And, 
noble fiignior, 

If virtue no delighted 4 beauty lack, 290 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 
First Sen. ‘Adieu, brave Moor; use Pesde¬ 
mona well. 

Bra. Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes 
to see: 

j She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 

| [Exeunt Duke, Senators, Officers, dec. 

Oth. My life upon her faith!—Honest lago, 
My Pesdemotxi must I leave to thee: 

! 1 prithee, let thy wife attend on her; 

And bring them after in the best advantage.— 
Come, Pesdemona; 1 have but an Lour 299 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 

To spend with thee: we must obey the time. 

[Exeunt. Othello and Desdemona. 
Rod. lago,— 

lago. What say’st thou, noble heart? 

Rod. What will I do, thinkest thou? 
lago. Why, go to bed, and sleep. 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myself. 
lago. If thou dost, I shall never love thee 
after. Why, thou silly gentleman! 

Rod. It is silliness to live when to live is 
torment; and then have we a prescription to 
die when death is our physician. sn 

lago. O villanous! I have look’d upon the 
world for four times seven years; and since I 
could distinguish betwixt a benefit and an 
injury, I never found man that knew how to 
love himself. Ere I would say, I would drown 
myself for the love of a guinea-hen, I would 
change my humanity with a baboon. 

Rod. What should I do? I confess it is my 
shame to be so fond; but it is not in my virtue 
to amend it. 321 


■ Import, concern. * Delighted, i.e. which delights. 
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ACT I. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 2. Scene S. 


I ago. Virtue! a fig! ’tis in ourselves that 
| we are thus or thus. £Our bodies are gardens; 
Jto the which our wills are gardeners: so that 
J if we will plant nettles, or sow lettuce; set 
’> hyssop, and weed-up thyme; supply it with 
<one gender of herbs, or distract 1 it with many; 
'either to have it steril with idleness, or 
'manured with industry; why, the power and 
jj corrigible 2 authority of this lies in our wills. 
Jlf the balance of our lives had not one scale of 
treason to poise another of sensuality, the blood 
Jand baseness of our natures would conduct us 
S to most preposterous conclusions: but we have 
^reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
J> stings, our unbitted lusts; whereof I take this 
>that you call love to be a sect 3 or sciou. 

) lt>d. It cannot be. 

/ logo. It is merely a lust of the blood and 
ia permission of the will.] Tome, be a man: 
drew ti thyself! drown cats and blind puppies. 

I have profess’d me thy friend, and £1 confess 
me knit to thy deserving with cables of per¬ 
durable toughness;] I could never better stead 
thee than now. Put money in thy purse; 
follow thou the wars; defeat thy favour 4 with 
an usurp’d beard; 1 say, put money in thy 
purse. It cannot be that i)esdemona should 
long continue her love to the Moor,—put 
money in thy purse,—nor he his to her: it 
was a violent commencement, and thou shalt 
see an answerable sequestration; 5 —pul but 
money in thy purse.—These Moors are change¬ 
able in their wills:—fill thy purse with money: 

—the food that to him now is as luscious i 
Jjas locusts shall be to him shortly as bitter as 
{ culoquintida. 0 She must change for youth: 
/when she is sated with his body, she will find 
' the error of her choice: ] she must have change, 
she must: therefore put money in thy purse. 

—If thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it a i 
more delicate way than drowning. Make all j 
the money thou canst: if sanctimony and a ! 
frail vow betwixt an erring barbarian and a 
supersubtie Venetian be not too hard for my 

1 Distract, diversify. 1 Corrigible, which can correct. 

* Sect, cutting: a gardener’s term. i 

* Defeat thy favour, i.e. change thy looks. 

* Arumrabk i sequestration, i.e. corresponding with¬ 
drawal from her present attitude. 

* Culoquintida, colocynth or bitter-apple. 
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wits and all the tribe of hell, thou shalt enjoy 
her; therefore make money. A pox of drown¬ 
ing thyself! it is clean out of the way: seek 
thou rather to be bang’d in compassing thy 
joy than to be drown’d and go without 
her. t 

Itod. Wilt thou be fast to my Kppes, jf I 
depend on the issue? 370 

Jugo. Thou art sure of me:—go, make 
money:—I have told thee often, and I re-tell 
thee again and again, I hate the Moor: my 
cause is hearted; 7 thine hath no less reason. 
Let us be conjunctive in our-revenge against 
him: if thou eanst cuckold him, thou dost thy¬ 
self a pleasure, me a sport. £ There are many i 
events in the womb of time, which will be) 
delivered.] Traverse; 3 go; provide thy money.) 
We will have more of this to-morrow. Adieu. 
Itod. Where shall we meet i’ the morning? 
logo. At my lodging. Ss2 

Rod. 1 ’ll be with thee betimes. 
lago. Go to; farewell. Do you hear, 
Roderigo? 

Rod. What say you ? 

logo. No more of drowning, do you hear? 
Rod. I am chang’d: 1 11 go sell all my land. 

[Exit. 

lago. Thus do I ever make my fool my 
purse; 1 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should pro¬ 
fane, 

If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

Put for my sport and profit. I liate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that ’twixt my 
sheets 

’Has done my office: I know not if J t be true; 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

Will do as if for surety. He holds me well; 9 
The better shall my purpose work on him. 
Cassio’s a proper man: let me see now; 398 
To get his place, and to plume up 10 my will 
In double knavery—How, how?—Let’s see:— 
After some time, t’ abuse Othello’s ear 
That he is too familiar with his wife:— * 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 11 

7 IleaHeil- rooted in the heart. 

» Traverse, a military term=march. 

* Bolds me well, haa a good opinion of me. 

10 Plume make to triumph. 

11 Dispose, bearing, demeanour. 



.ACT I. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 11. Scene 1. 


To be suspected; fram’d to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so; 
And will as tenderly be 1<H by the nose 


As asses are. 408 

I have’t;—it is engender’d:—hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 
light {Exit. 


ACT II. 


Scene I. A seaport town in Cyprus. 

A platform. 

Enter Montano and two Gentlemen. 

• • 

Mon. What from the cape can you discern 
at sea ? 

First Gent. Nothing at all: it is a high- 
wrought flood; 

I cannot ’twixt the heaven and the main 

a 

Descry a Rail. 

Mon. Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud 
* at land; 

A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements: 

If it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on 
them, 

Can hold the mortise? 1 What shall we hear 
of this? 

Sec. Gent. A segregation 2 of the Turkish fleet: 

For do but stand upon the foaming shore, n 

The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds; 

The wind-shak’d surge, with high and mon¬ 
strous mane, 

Seems to cast water on the burning Bear, 

And quench the guards 3 of th’ ever-fixed pole: 

I never did like molestation 4 view 

On the encbafed flood. 

Mon. If that the Turkish fleet 

Be not enshelter’d and embay’d, they’re 
drown’d; 

It is impossible they bear it out. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

Third Gent. News, lads! our wars are done. 

T{je desperate tempest hath so bang’d the 
Turks, si 

That their designment halts: a noble ship of 
Venice 

1 Mortise, a term in carpentry=the Joint of tvo timber*. 

1 Segregation, dispersion. * Guards =stars. See note 74. 

4 Molestation, disturbance. 


Hath seen a grievous wreck and sufferance 
On most part of their fleet. 34 

Mon. How! is this true? 

Third Gent. The ship is here put in, 

A Veronesa; Michael Cassio, 

Lieutenant to‘the warlike Moor Othello, 

Is come on shore: the Moor himself at sea, 
And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 
Mon. I’m glad on’t; 't is a worthy governor. 
Third Gent. But this same Cassio,—though 
he speak of comfort 31 

Touching the Turkisli loss, yet he looks sadly, 
And prays the Moor be safe; for they were 
parted 

With foul and violent tempest. 

Mon. Pray heavens he be; 

For I have serv’d him, and the man commands 
Like a full soldier. Let’s to the seaside, hoi 
As well to see the vessel that’s come in 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An indistinct regard. 

Third Gent. Come, let’s do so; 40 

For eveiy minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. 

Enter Cassio. 

Cas. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike 
isle, 

That so approve the Moor! 0, let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements, 

For I have lost him on a dangerous sea I 
Mon. Is lie well shipp’d? 

Cas. His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his 
pilot 

Of very Expert and approv’d allowance; 40 
Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure. 5 

[ Within] A sail, a sail, a sail I 


* In hold, cure, in a good way of being cured. 
31 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


Enter a fourth Gentleman . 

Cm. What noise? 52 

Fourth Gent. The town is empty; on the 
brow o’ the sea 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry “A sail!” 
Cm. My hopes do shape him for the gover¬ 
nor- [Guns within. 


ACT II. Soeae 1. 

\ 

Sec. Gent. They do discharge their shot of 
courtesy: 

Our friends at least. 

Cm. * I pray you, sir, go forth, 

And give ns truth who’t is that is arriv’d. 
Sec. Gent. I shall. , [Exit. 

Mon. But, good lieutenant, is yopr general 
wiv’d? w 



Hurd bent Sewn, ludw! our war* are dune. 
The dnn|>ernti- tempest hath se ImoriI the Turks, 
That their dusigiununt halts.—(Act i>. X, Si) Si.J 


Cm. Most fortunately; he hath achiev’d a 

s' 

maid 

That paragons description and wild fame; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And in tli’ essential 1 vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingener. 2 

Re-enter second Gentleman. 

How now! who has put in ? 
Sec. Gent. *T is one Iago, ancient to the 
general. 

Cas. ’Has had most favourable and happy 
speed: 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling < 
winds, 


1 Essential, i.e. true, unadorned, 2 Ingener, artist. 
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The gutter’d rocks, and congregated sands,— 
Traitors ensteep’d 3 to clog the guiltless keel,— 
As having sense of beauty, do omit Ti 

Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 

Mon. What is she? 

Cas. She that I spake of, our great captain's 
captain, 

Left in the conduct of the bold Iago; 

Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A se’nniglit’s speed.—Great Jove, dthaflo 
guard, 

And swell his sail with thine own powerful 
breath, 78 

That he may blesB this bay with his tall ship, 

* Ensteep’d, sunk under the water, wbmerged. 

* 





ACT II. Scene 1. OTHELLO. ACT II. Son* 1. 


Make love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arms, 
Give renew’d fire to our extincted spirits, 
And bring all Cyprus comfort 1—0, behold, 

Enter Desdemona, Emilia, Iaoo, Eoderioo, 
aryl Attendants. 

The f ichessof the ship is come on shore! 

Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees.— 
Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Euwheel 1 thee round! 

lies. I thank you, valiant Cassio. 

What tidings can Vou tell me of my lord? 

Cos. He is not yet arriv’d: nor know I 
aught 89 

But that he ’$ well, and will be shortly here. 
Des. O, but I fear—How lost you company? 
Cat. The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship:—but, hark! a sail. 

[ Within] A sail, a sail! [Guns viithin. 
*Sec. Gent. They give theif greeting to the 
citadel: 

Tins likewise is a friend. 

Cas. See for the news.— 

[Exit Gentleman. 
Good ancient, you are welcome :—[To Emilioi] 
welcome, mistress:— 

Let it not gall your patience, good lago, 

That I extend my manners; 2 ’t is my breeding 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. 

[Kissing her. 

Iago. Sir, would she give you so much of 
her lips 101 

As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 

You’d have enough. 

Ees. Alas, she has no speech. 

lago. In faith, too much; 

1 find it still, when 1 have list to sleep; 
Marry, before your ladyship, I grant, 

She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 

And chides with thinking. 8 
Emil. ITou have little cause to say so. 

Iag^ Come on, come on; you’re pictures 
•out of doors, no 

Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your 
kitchens, 

> Enwheel, compass. 

* Extend my maimers, i.t. not merely salute, but go so 
far as to kiss. 

4 IFitk thinking, i,e. la thought, not aloud. 

VOL. IX* 


Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 

[[Players in your housewifely, and housewives 

in your beds. ] < 

Des. 0, fie upon thee, slanderer! 

lago. Nay, it is true, or else I am a Turk: 

[[You rise to play, and go to bed to work.] 

Emil. You shall not write my praise. 

logo. No, lot me not. 

Des. Wbat wouldst thou write of me, if 

thou shouldst praise me? 

logo. 0 gentle lady, do not put me to’t; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. 120 

Des. Come on, assay.—There ! s one gone to 

the harbour? 

* 

lago. Ay, madam. 

Des. I am not merry; but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by seeming otherwise.— 
Come, how wouldst thou praise me? 
lago. I am about it; but, indeed, my in¬ 
vention 

Comes from my pate as birdlime does from 
frize,— 

It plucks out brains and all: but my Muse 
labours, 

And thus she is deliver’d. 

If she be fair and wise,—fairness and wit, 

The one’s for use, the other useth it. m 
Des. Well prais’d! [ How if she be blacky 
and witty? ( 

lago. If she be black, and thereto have a wit, \ 
She ’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit. < 
Des. Worse and worse. < 

Emil. How if fair and foolish? s 

lago. She never yet was foolish that was fair; ( 
For even her folly help’d her to an heir. s 
Des. These are old fond paradoxes to makes 
fools laugh i’ the alehouse. What miserable S 
praise hast tbou for her that’s foul and foolish? > 
lago. There's none so foul, and foolish; 
thereunto, ligy 

Bu t does foul prankswliich fair and wise ones do. | 
Des. 0 heavy ignorance!—thou praiaest the) 
worst best.] But what praise couldst thou; 
bestow on a deserving woman indeed,—one 
that, in the authority of her merit, did justly 
put on* the vouch of very malice itself? 

• lago. She that was ever fair, and never 
proud; MS 
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ACT II. Scene l. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Scene I. 


Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay; 
Fled from her wish, and yetsaid “Nowl may;” 
She that, being anger’d, her revenge being 
mgh, 

Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly; 
She that in wisdom never was so frail 
To change 1 the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail; 
She that could think, and ne’er disclose her 
mind; 

See suitors following, and not look behind; 
She was a wight, if ever such wight were,— 
Des . To do what? lfiO 

Iago. To suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer. 2 

Dei i. 0 most lame and impotent conclusion! 
—Do not leara of him, Emilia, though he be 
thy husband.—How say you, Cassiof is he 
not a most profane and liberal counsellor? 

Can He speaks home, madam: you may 
relish him more in the soldier than in the 
scholar. 

Iago, [Aside] He takes her by the palm: ay, 
well said, whisper: with as little a web as 
this will I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio. 
Ay, smile upon her, do; I will gyve thee in 
thine own courtship. 3 You say true; ’t is so, 
indeed: if such tricks as these strip you out 
of your lieutenantry, it had been better you 
had not kiss’d your three fingers so oft, 
[[which now again you are most apt to play 
jthe sir 4 in. Very good; well kiss’d! an ex¬ 
cellent courtesy! ’t is so, indeed. Yet again 
; your fingers to your lips? would they were 
<'clyster-pipesforyoursake!]| [Trumpetwithin.} 
—The Moor! I know his trumpet. iso 

Cm. T is trulv so. 

* 

Des. Let’s meet him, and receive him. 

Cat. Lo, where he comes! 

Enter Othello and Attendants. 

Oth. 0 my fair warrior! 

Des. My dear Othello! 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my con¬ 
tent 


> To change, Ac., the whole line means, to make a bad- 
exchange. See note 84. 

3 Chronicle mall beer, literally, make out tavern reck¬ 
oning! ■= keep accounts. 

* Courtship, courtesy. * The sir, the gallant. 


To see you here before me. 0 my soul’s joy! 
If after evexy tempest come such calms, 

May the winds Ijlow till they have waken'd 
death! 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck agtin as low 190 
As hell’s from heaven! If it were now tf* die, 
’Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des. The heavens forbid 

But that our loves and cofnforts should in¬ 
crease, 

Even as our days do grow! 

Oth. Amen to that, Bweet powers!— 

I cannot speak enough of this content; 

It stops me here; it is too much of joy: 190 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be 

[Kissing her. 

That e’er our hearts shall make! 

Iago. [dsMfe] 0, you are well tun’d now! 
But I’ll set down the pegs that make this 
music, 

As honest as I am. 5 

Oth. Come, let us to the castle.— 

News, friends; our wars are done, the Turks 
are drown’d. 

How does my old acquaintance of this isle?— 
Honey, you shall be well-desir’d in Cyprus; 

1 ’ve found great love amongst them. 0 my 
sweet, 

I prattle out of fashion, and I dote 
In mine own comforts.—I prithee, good Iago, 
Go to the bay and disembark my coffers: 
Bring thou the master to the citadel; 211 
He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does challenge much respect.—Come, Desde- 
mona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus. 

[Exeunt Othello, Desdemom, and 
Attendants. 

Iago. Do thou meet me presently,at the 
harbour. Come hither. [[ If thou be ’st valiknt,< 
—as, they say, base men being in love have,, 
then a nobility in their natures more than 
is native to them,]—list me. The lieutenant 
to-night watches on the court-of-guard;—first, 


* As honest, Ac., a mild oath*ftp my honesty. 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


I must tell thee this—Desdemona is directly 
in love with him. 221 

Rod. With him! why, ’t#s not possible. 
logo. Lay thy finger thus, 1 and let thy soul 
be instructed. Mark me with what violence 
she first lov’d tie Moor, but for bragging, 
and •telling her fantastical lies: and will she 
love him still for prating? let not thy discreet 
heart think it. Her eye must be fed; and 
what delight shall she have to look on the 
\ devil? £ When the blood is made dull with 
[ the act of sport, there should be—again to in- 
i flame it, and to give satiety a fresh appetite— 
^loveliness in favour, sympathy in years, man- 
\ ners, and beauties; all which the Moor is 
'defective in: now, for want of these requir'd 
'conveniences, her delicate tenderness will find 
, itself abus’d, begin to heave the gorge, dis¬ 
relish and abhor the Moor; very nature will 
\ instruct her in it, and compel her to some 
/second choice. Now, sir, this granted,— as it 
(is a most pregnant 2 and unforc’d position,— 
/who stands so eminent in the degree of this 
/fortune as Cassiodoes? a knave very voluble; 
(■no further conscionahle than in putting on 
/the mere form of civil mid humane seeming, 
(for the better comjiassing of his salt and most 
< bidden loose affection? why, none; why, none: 
/a slipper 3 and subtle knave; a finder of occa¬ 
sions; that has an eye can stamp and counter¬ 
feit advantages, though true advantage never 
^present itself: a devilish knave! Besides, the 
/knave is handsome, young, and hath all those 
^requisites in him that folly and green minds 
■ look after: a pestilent-complete knave; and 
fhe woman hath found him 4 already.] 

Rod. I cannot believe that in her; she’s 
full of most bless’d condition. 5 

lago. Bless’d fig’s-end! the wine she drinks 
is made of grapes: if she had been bless’d, 
she would never have lov’d the Moor: bless’d 
pudding! Didst thou not see her paddle with 
thenalm of his hand? didst not mark that? 

Rod. Yes, that I did; but that was but 
•courtesy. an 

lago. Lechery, by this hand; an index and 


1 Thtu, on thy lips, for secrecy. 

* Pregnant, natural. « Slipper, slippery. 

4 Found him, ie. has found him out. 

* Condition, character, disposition. 


obscure prologue to the history of lust and 
foul thoughts. £ They met so near with their j 
lips, that their breaths embrac’d together.. 
Villanous thoughts, Boderigo! when these) 
mutualities so marshal the way, hard at hand) 
comes the master and main exercise, the in-, 
corporate conclusion: pish!]—But, sir, be you) 
ruled by me: I have brought you from Ven¬ 
ice. Watch you to-night; for the command, 

I ’ll lay’t upon you: Cassio knows you toot:— 

I ’ll not be far from you: do you find some 
| occasion to anger Cassio, either by speaking 
, too loud, or tainting® his discipline; or from 
j what other course you please, which the time 
■ shall more favourably minister. 

! Rod. Well. 

lago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in 
i choler, and haply may strike at you: provoke 
him, that he may; for even out of that will I 
mise these of Cyprus to mutiny; whose quali¬ 
fication 7 shall come into no true taste again 
but by the displanting of Cassio. £So shall £ 
you have a shorter journey to your desires, by 1 
the means I shall then have to prefer them;) 
j and the impediment most profitably removed,) 

I without the which there were no expectation { 

! of our prosperity. ] ( 

j Rod. 1 will do this, if I can bring it to any 
I opportunity. 260 

lago. T warrant thee. Meet me by and by 
at the citadel: 1 must fetch his necessaries 
ashore. Farewell. 

Rod. Adieu. [Exit, 

lago. That Cassio loves her, I do well be¬ 
lieve it; 

That she loves him, ’tis apt, and of great credit: 
The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not— 
Is of a constant-loving noble nature; 

And I dare think he ’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. Now, I do love her 
too; 300 

Notoutofabsolutelust,—though peradventure 
I stand accountant for as great a sin,— 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap’d into my seat: the thought Vhereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my in¬ 
wards; 

4 Tainting =discrediting, 

1 Qualification, pacification. See note 61. 
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And nothing can or shall content my soul 
Till I am even’d with him, wife for wife; 

Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so strong 310 

That j udgment cannot cure. Which thing to do, 
If this poor trash of Venice, 1 whom I trash* 
For his quick hunting, Btand the putting on, 3 
I ’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip; 
Abuse him to the Moor in the rank gai’b,— 
For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too; 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and re¬ 
ward me, 

For making him egregiously an ass, 318 
And practising upon his peace and quiet 
Even to madness. ’T is here, but yet confus’d: 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen till us’d. 

[Exit. 

£ Scenic II. A street. 

Enter a Herald with a proclamation; People 
following. 

Her. It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and 
valiant general, that, upon certain tidings now 
^arrived, importing the mere 4 perdition of the 
5 Turkish fleet, every man put himself into 
triumph; some to dance, some to make bon- 

4 fires, each man to what sport and revels his 
|addiction 6 leads him: for, besides these bene- 
]ficial news, it is the celebration of his nuptial: 
i —so much was his pleasure should be pro¬ 
claimed. All offices 6 are open; and there is 
> full liberty of feasting from this present hour 
>of five till the bell have told eleven. Heaven 
} bless the isle of Cyprus and our noble general 

5 Othello! [Exeunt. 3 

Scene III. A hall in the castle. 

Enter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and 
Attendants. 

Oth. Good Michael, look you to the guard 
to-night: 

Let ’b teach ourselves that honourable stop, 
Not to outsport discretion. 

Cos. Iago hath direction what to do; 

But, notwithstanding, with my personal eye t 

1 This, &c., i.t. Roderigo. * Trash, i.e. restrain, hold in. 

* Putting on=instigation * Mere, utter. 

* Addiction, natural inclination. 

* Offices, i.t. the servants' offices or rooms. 
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Will I look to’t. 

Oth. Iago is most honest. 

Michael, good night: to-morrow with your 
earliest 

Let me have speech with yon.—[To Desde¬ 
mona] [Come, my dear love,— s< 

The purchase made, the fruits are \o enSie; j 
That profit’s yet tocome ’tween me and you.—3 \ 
Good night, 

[Exeunt Othello , Desdemona , and Attendants. 

Enter Iago. 

*. 

Cas. Welcome, Iago; we must to the watch. 

logo. Not this hour, lieutenant; ’tis not 
yet ten o’ the clock. Our general cast us thus 
early for the love of his Desdemona; who let 
us not therefore blame: [he hath not yet made ) 
wanton the night with her; and she is sport <| 
for Jove. 3 > 

Cas. She’s a most exquisite lady. t 

[ Iago. And, I ’ll warrant her, full of game. 

Cas. Indeed, she’s a mast fresh and delicate \ 
creature. 3 21 ■ 

Iago. What an eye she has! methinks it 
sounds a parley to provocation. , * 

Cas. An inviting eye; and yet methinks 
right modest. 

Iago. And when she speaks, is it not a.n 
alarum to lore? 

Cas. She is, indeed, perfection. 

Iago. Well, happiness to theirsheets! Come, 
lieutenant, I have a stoop of wine; and here 
without are a brace of Cyprus gallants that 
would fain have a measure to the health of 
black Othello. 

Cas. Not to-night, good Iago: I have very 
poor and unhappy brains for drinking: I could 
well wish courtesy would invent some other 
custom of entertainment. 

Iago. 0, they are our friends; but one cup: 
I’ll drink for you. 8» 

Cas. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and. 
that was craftily qualified 7 too, and,'behold, 
what innovation it makes here: I am unfor¬ 
tunate in the infirmity, and dare not task mj? 
weakness with any more. 

Iago. What, roan! ’t is a night of revels: 
the gallants desire it 

t Qualified, diluted with wjiter. 


ACT IL Scene 3. 
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Cm. Where are they? 

Iago. Here at the door; I pray you, call 
them in. t 43 

Cat. I ’ll do’t; but it dislikes me. [Exit. 
Iago. If I can fasten but one cup upon him, 
W ith that which Ifc hathdrunk to-night already, 


He ’ll be as full of quarrel and offence 
As my young mistress’ dog. Now, my sick 
fool Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side 
out, 

To Desdemona hath to-night carous’d 



logo. I Sing t] And let me the canakin clink, cliuk; 

And let me the canakin clink: 

A soldier's a man; 

A life 'a but a span; 

Why, then, let a soldier drink.—(Ant ii. 3 71-701 


Potations pottle-deep; and he’s to watch: 
Three lads of Cyprus—noble swelling spirits, 
That hold their honours in a wary distance, 
The very elements 1 of this warlike isle— 59 
Have I to-night fluster’d with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Now, ’mongst this 

flocl#of drunkards, 

• , 

Am I to put our Cassio in some action 
•That may offend the isle:—but here they come: 
If consequence 2 do but approve my dream, 
Myboatsails freely, both with wind and stream, 

i The very elements, i.e. the quintessence; or, an others 
explain it,=“as quarrelsome as the elements (fire and 
water)." m * Consequence, i.e. what follows. 


Re-enter Cassio, followed by Montano, Gentle¬ 
men, and Servant with wine. 

Cas. ’Fore God, they have given me a rouse 3 
already. 

Mon. Good faith, a little one; not past a 
pint, as I am a soldier. 

Iago. Some wine, ho! 70 

[Siftgw] And let me the canakin clink, clink; 

And let me the canakin clink: 

A soldier's a man; 

| 

A life's but a span; 

Why, then, let a soldier drink. 

Some wine, boys! 

* Rouse, a large glass-(as we say), "enough to drink* 
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r 


Cos. ’Fore God, an excellent song. | 

Iago. I learn’d it in England, where, in- | 
deed, they are most potent in potting: your j 
Dane, your German, and your swag-belli’d i 
Hollander,—Drink, ho!—are nothing to your ; 
English. si ; 

Cos. Is your Englishman so expert in his 
drinking? 

logo. Why, he drinks you, with facility, | 
your Dane dead drunk; he sweats not to 
overthrow your Almain; he gives your Hol¬ 
lander a vomit, ere the next pottle can be 
fill’d. 

Cat. To the health of our general! 

Mon. I am for it, lieutenant; and I’ll do 
you justice. 1 so 

Iago. 0 sweet England! 

[Sip.pt | iting Stephen was a worthy peer, 

His breeches cost him but a crown; 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

With that he call’d the tailor lown. 

He was a wight of high renown. 

And thou art but of low degree: 

T is pride that pulls the country down; 

Then tako thine auld cloak about thee. 

Some wine, ho! 100 

Cat. Why, this is a more exquisite song 
than the other. 
logo. Will you hear’t again? 

Cat. No; for I hold him to be unworthy of 
his place that does those things.—Well,— 
God’s above all; and there be souls must be ! 
saved, and there be souls must not be saved. 
Jago, It’s true, good lieutenant. 

Cat. For mine own part,—no offence to the 
general, nor any man of quality,—1 hope to 
be saved. Ill 

logo. And so do I too, lieutenant. 

Cat. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; 
the lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient. 
Let's have no more of this; let’s to our affairs. 
[Drops his handkerchief; in trying to pick it 
up, falls on his kmes !\—Forgive us our sins! 
—Gentlemen, let’s look to our business. Do 
not think, gentlemen, I am drunk; this is 
my ancient;—this is my right hand, and this 
is my left:—I am not drunk now; I can stand 
well enough, and speak well enough. 120 
All. Excellent well. 

1 1 'll do you justice, i.e. 1 11 pledge you 
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Cat. Why, very well, then; you must not 
think, then, that I am drunk. [Exit. 

Mon. To the platform, masters; come, let’s 
set the watch. 

Jago. You see this fellow that is gone be¬ 
fore;— '■ 

He is a soldier fit to stand by Caesar t 
And give direction: and do but see his vice; 
T is to his virtue a just equinox, 2 
The one as long as th’ other: ’t is pity of him. 
I fear the trust Othello puts him in, iai 
On some odd time of his infirmity, 

Will shake this island. 

Mon. But is he often thus? 

Iago. ’Tis evermore the prologue to his 
sleep: 

He’ll watch the horologe a double set, 3 
If drink rock not his cradle. 

Mon. It were well 

The general were put in mind of it. 

Perhaps he sees it not; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio, ise 
And looks not on his evils: is not this true? 

Enter Roderigo. 

Iago. [. Asidetolioderigo ] How now, Roderigo! 

I pray you, after the lieutenant; go. 

[Exit Roderigo. 
Mon. And’t is great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place as his own second 
With one of an ingraft 4 infirmity: 

It were an honest action to say 
So to the Moor. 

Iago. Not I, for this fair island: 

I do love Cassio well; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil—But, hark! what 
noise? [Cry within, —“Help! help!” 

Re-enter Cassio, driving in Roderigo. 

Cat. You rogue! you rascal! 

Mon. What’s the matter, lieutenant? 
Cos. A knave to teach me my duty! 151 
I’ll beat the knave into a twiggen 6 beetle. 

, Rod. Beat me! 

] Cos. Dost thou prate, rogue? < 

I [Striking Roderigo. 

* Equinox, i.e. equal, counterpart. 

3 "He will lie awake for two round* of the clock," 
i.e. twenty-four hours. 

* Ingraft, rooted. * Twiggen, wicker. 
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Mon. Nay, good lieutenant; 

[Staying km. 

I pray you, sir, hold your Jiand. 

Cos. Let me go, sir, 

Or I’ll knock you o’er the mazzard. 1 
Mon. • Come, come, you ’re drunk. 

008. Dfunk! [7%ey fight, 

logo. [Aside to Roderigo] Away, I say; go 
out, and cry a mutiny! [Exit Roderigo. 
Nay, good lieutenant,—alas, gentlemen;— 
Help, ho! — Lieutenant,—sir, —Montano, — 
sir;— 

Help, masters!—Here’s a goodly watch in¬ 
deed! [Bell rings. 

Who’s that which rings the bell ?—Diablo, 2 ho! 
The town will rise: God’s will, lieutenant, hold; 
You will be sham’d for ever. 

k 

Re-enter Othello and Attendants. 

^ £ Oth. What is the matter here? 

Mon. Zounds, I bleed still; I am hurt to 
the death. [Faints. 

Oth . Hold, for your lives! 
logo. Hold, ho! Lieutenant,—sir,—Mon¬ 
tano,—gentlemen,— 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 
.Hold! the general speaks to you; hold, for 
shame! ] 

Oth. Why, how now, ho! from whence ariseth 
this? 109 

Are we turn’d Turks, and to ourselves do that 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottoraites ? 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous 
brawl: 

He that stirs next to carve for 3 his own rage 
Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion.— 
Silence that dreadful bell! it frights the isle 
From her propriety. 4 —What is the matter, 
masters?— 

Honest Iago, that look’st dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge 
thee. 

logo. I do not know:—friends all but now, 

* even now, 17# 

In quarter, 5 and in terms 9 like bride and groom 

i Mazzard, bead. 

* Diablo, contracted from Diabolo (Span.), the devil, 

* To oarvefor, i.o. to supply food for, to indulge. 

• * Propriety, regular or proper state. 

* Quarter^concord. 

* Terms =expressions (towards one another). 


Devesting them for bed; and then, but now— 
As if some planet had unwitted men— 182 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 
In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 
Any beginning to this peevish odds; 7 
And would in action glorious I had lost 
Those legs that brought me to a part of it! 
Oth. How comes it, Michael, ydu are thus 
forgot? 

Cos. I pray you, pardon meI cannot speak. 
Oth. Worthy Montano, ydu were wont be 
civil; 8 iso 

The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure: 9 what’s the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 

And spend your rich opinion 10 for the name 
Of a night-brawler? give me answer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger: 
Your officer, Iago, can inform you— 

While I spare speech, which something now 
offends me— io» 

Of all that I do know: nor know I aught 
By me that’s said or done amiss this night; 
Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice, 

And to defend ourselves it be a sin 
When violence assails us. 

Oth. Now, by heaven, 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule; 

And passion, having my best judgment collied, 
Assays to lead the way:—if I once stir, 

Or do but lift this aim, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on; 210 
And he that is approv’d 11 in this offence, 
Though he had twinn’d with me, bothat a birth, 
Shall lose me.—What! in a town of war, 

Yet wild, the people’s hearts brimful of fear, 
To manage 12 private and domestic quarrel, 

In night, and on the court and guard of safety! 
’T is monstrous. 13 —Iago, who began’t ? 217 

Mon. If partially affin’d, 14 or leagu’d in office, 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier. 

i Peevish odds, foolish quarrel. , 

s Civil =well-ordered. * Censure, judgment. 

Spend your Hah opinion, i.e. waste your great repu¬ 
tation. Approv'd, is. convicted by proof. 

>8 Manage = to bring about, to originate. 

» Monstrous, pronounced as a trisyllable. 

Partially affin’d ^taking sides from Interested motives. 
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Iago. Touch me not so near: 

I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth 
Than it should do offence to Michael Cassio; 
Yet, I persuade myself, to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.— ThuB it is, general 
Montano and myself being in speech, 

There comes a fellow crying out for help; 
And Cassio following him with determin’d 
sword 

To execute upon him. Sir, this gentleman 



logo. What, are you hurt, lieutenant?—(Act ii. 3.259.) 


Steps in to Cassio, and entreats liis pause: 
Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 280 
Lest by his clamour—as it so fell out— 

The town might fall in fright: he, swift of foot, 
Outran my purpose; and I return’d the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords, 
And Cassio high in. oath; which till to-night 
I ne’er might say before. When I came back,— 
For this was brief,—I found them closetogether, 
At blow’ and thrust; even as again they were 
When you yourself did part them. 

More of this matter cannot I report:— ■ 240 
But men are men; the best sometimes forget:— 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him,— 1 
As men in rage strike those that wish them 
best,— 

.Yet, surely, Cassio, I believe, receiv’d 
40 


From him that fled some strange indignity, 
Which patience could not pass. 

Oth. H I know, Iago, 

Thy honesty and love doth mince 1 this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio.—Cassio, I love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine.— 249 

£ f' 

Re-enter Desdemona, attended. 

Look, if my gentle love be not rais’d up!— 

I ’ll make thee an example. 

Dee. £ What ’a the matter ? 3 ■ 

Oth. All ’swell now, sweeting; £come away > 
to bedj— ') 
Sir, for your hurts, myself will be your surgeon: 
Lead him off. [To Montano , who is led off. ■ 
Iago, look with care about the town, 

And silence those whom this vile brawl dis¬ 
tracted.— 

Come, Desdemona: ’t is the soldiers’ life 
To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with 
strife. [Exeunt all except Iago and Cataib. 

Iago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant? . 

Cas. Ay, past all surgery. 2 #o 

Iago. Marry, heaven forbid! 

Caa. Reputation, reputation, reputation! 
0,1 have lost my reputation! I have lost the 
immortal part of myself, and what remains is 
bestial.—My reputation, Iago, my reputation! 

Iago. As I am an honest man, I thought 
you had received some bodily wound; there is 
more Bense in that than in reputation. Repu¬ 
tation is an idle and most false imposition; oft 
got without merit, and lost without deserving: 
you have lost no reputation at all, unless you 
repute yourself such a loser. What, man! 
there are ways to recover the general again: 

£ you are but now cast in his mood , 2 a punish-' 
ment more in policy than in malice; even soj 
as one would beat his offenceless dog to af-i 
fright an imperious lion: 3 aue to him again, \ 
and he’s yours. 277 

Cat. I will rather sue to be despis’d than 
to deceive so good a commander with so flight, 
so drunken, and so indiscreet an officer 
Drunk? £and speak parrot ? 2 and squabble?^ 
swagger? swear? and discourse fustian 4 with 5 

1 Mince, leuan. 

. 1 Caitinhie mood, i.e. dismliaed from office In hi* anger. 

* Speak parrot, i.e. talk foolishly. 

* Discount fuetian, ie. talk bombastically. 
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one’s own shadow?]—0 thou invisible spirit 
of wine, if thou hast no name to be known 
by, let us call thee devil 1 # 

Iago. What was he that you follow’d with 
vour sword 1 What had he done to you ? 

Cas. I know mot 

iago. is’t possible? 888 

Cas. I remember a mass of things, but noth¬ 
ing distinctly; a quarrel, but nothing where¬ 
fore.—0 God. that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths to steal away their brains! 
Ttliat we should, with joy, pleasance, revel, and 
<applause, transform ourselves into beasts!] 
Iago. Why, but you are now well enough: 
how came you thus recovered? 

Cas. It hath pleased the devil drunkenness 
to give place to the devil wrath: one unper¬ 
fectness shows me another, to make me frankly 
despise' myself. aoo 

Iago. Come, you are too severe a moraler: 
as the time, the place, and the condition of 
this country stands, I could heartily wish this 
' had not befallen; but, since it is as it is, mend 
it for your own good. 

Cas. I will ask him for my place again,—he 
shall tell me I am a drunkard! Had I as 
many mouths as Hydra, such an answer would 
stop them all. To be now a sensible man, 
* by and by a fool, and presently a beast! 0 
strange!—Every inordinate cup is unbless’d, 
and the ingredient 1 is a devil. 

Iago. Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well used: exclaim 
no more against it. And, good lieutenant, 1 
think you think I love you. 

Cas. I have well approved it, sir.—I drunk! 
Iago. You or any man living may be drunk 
at a time, man. I’ll tell you what you shall do. 
Our general’s wife is now the general;—£ I may 
'say so in this respect, for that he hath de¬ 
moted and given up himself to the contempla¬ 
tion, mark, and denotement of her parts and 
tgracffl;—] confess yourself freely to her; im¬ 
portune her help to put you in your place 
again: she is of so free, so kind, so apt, so 
blessed a disposition, she holds it a vice in her 
goodness not to do more than she is requested: 


t Ingredient, i.e. that which is mixed in the onp; the 
ingredients. 


[this broken joint between you and her hus¬ 
band entreat her to splinter; and, my fortunes 
against any lay 2 worth naming, this crack of 3 
your love shall grow stronger than it was be¬ 
fore. ] 881 

Cas. You advise me well. 

Iago. I protest, in the sincerity of love and 
honest kindness. 

Cas. I think it freely; and betimes in the 
morning I will beseech the virtuous Desde- 
mona to undertake 4 for me: I am desperate of 
my fortunes if they check me here. 

Iago. You are in the right. Good night, 
lieutenant;.I must to the watch. 840 

Cas. Good night, honest Iago. [Exit. 

Iago. And what’s he, then, that says I play 
the villain ? 

When this advice is free I give and honest, 
.Probal 6 to thinking, and, indeed, the course 
To win the Moor again? [For ’tis most easy) 
Th’ inclining Desdemona to subdue | 

In any honest suit: she’s fram’d as fruitful | 
As the free elements. And then for her > 
To win the Moor,—were’t to renounce his; 

baptism, ; 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, 350; 
His soul is so enfetter’d to her love, S 

That she may make, unmake, do what she list,) 
Even as her appetite shalbplay the god | 

With his weak function. 6 ] How am I, then,? 
a villain 

To counsel Cassio to .this parallel course, 
Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell! 

When devils will the blackest sins put on, 7 
Tliey do suggest 8 at first with heavenly shows, 
As I do now: for whiles this honest fool 
Flies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, seo 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 

I ’ll pour this pestilence into his ear,— 

That she repeals® him foa; her body’s lust; 

And by how much she strives to do him good, 
She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch; 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. 

x Lay, wager. * Crack of= flaw in. 

* To undertake (my cause), =assume the office of medi¬ 
ator. * Probal, another form of probable. 

i Function, power of action. 

? Put on, i.e, encourage. > Suggest, tempt 

* Repeal*, recalls, aa it were, from banishment 
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ACT U. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scene 1, 


Re-etiter Roderigo. 

How now, Roderigo 1 
Rod. I do follow here in the chase, not like 
a hound that hunts, but one that fills up the 
cry. 1 My money is almost spent; I have been 
to-night exceedingly well cudgell’d; and I 
think the issue will be—I shall have so much 
experience for my pains; and so, with no 
money at all, and a little more wit, return 
again to Venice. 

Iago. How poor are they that have not 
patience! 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 
Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by 
witchcraft; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does't not go well? Cassio hath beaten 
tuee, 


And thou, by that small hurt, hath cashier’d 
Cassio: ssi 

[[Though other things grow fair against the 
sun, 

Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe:] 
Content thyself awhile.—Bj* the mass, ’tis 
morning; • « 

Pleasure and action make the hours seem 
short.— 

Retire thee; go where thou art billeted: 
Away, I say; thou shalt know more hereafter: 
Nay, get thee gone. [Exit Roderigo.] Two 
things are to be done,— 

My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress; 
I ’ll Bet her on; 890 

Myself the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife:—ay, that’s the way; 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. [Exit. 


ACT III. 


' £ Scene I. Cyprus. Before the castle. | 

j Enter Cassio and some Musicians. 

! { Cos. Masters, play here,—I will content 
j your pains,— 

'Something that’s brief; and bid “Good mor- 
\ row, general.” [Music. 

'/ Enter Clown. 

i 

/ Clo. Why, masters, have your instruments 
■ been in Naples, that they speak i’ the nose 
/thus? 

/ First Mus. How, sir, how! 

| Clo. Are these, I pray you, wind-instru- 
Sments? 

I First Mus. Ay, marry, are they, sir. 
l Clo. 0, thereby hangs a tail. 

$ First Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, sir? o 
t Clo. Marry, sir, by many a wind-instrument 
| that I know. But, masters, here’s money for 
<you: and the general so likes your music, that 
?he desires you, of all loves, 2 to make no more 
rnoise with it. o 

1 Cry-the pack; cf. the phrase, “In full cry." 

1 OJ all lovely by all that is lovable; or, by all your 
love for him. 


First Mus. Well, sir, we will not. , 

Clo. If you have any music that may not / 
be heard, to’t again: but, as they say, to hear ; 
music the general does not greatly care. ; 

First Mus We have none such, sir. 

Clo. Then put up your pipes in your bag, < 
for I’ll away: go; vanish into air; away! si< 

[Exeunt Musicians. \ 

Cas. Dost thou hear, my honest friend? 

Clo. No, I hear not your honest friend; D 
hear you. I 

Cas. Prithee, keep up thy quillets. 8 There’s? 
a poor piece of gold for thee: if the gentle-? 
woman that attends the general’s wife be stir- { 
ring, tell her there’s one Cassio entreats her^ 
a little favour of speech: wilt thou do this? 

Clo. She is stirring, sir: if she will stir? 
hither, I shall seem to notify unto her. 31 
Cas. Do, good my friend. [Exit (Qown. 

4 

Enter Iago. 

In happy time, Iago. ] 
Iago. You have not been a-bed, then? 

Cas. Why, no; the day had broke 


* Quillets, nice distinction*, subtleties. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Bonn 8. 


r 

(Before we parted. I have made bold, lago, 

5 To send in to your wife: my suit to her 
jls, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 

1 Procure me some access. 

lago. I ’ll send her to you presently; 
And I 'll devise*a mean to draw the Moor 
z Out of th# way, that your converse and business 

I May be more free. 41 

Cos. I humbly thank you for’t. [Exit lago . J 
I never knew 

{A Florentine more kind and honest. 

) Enter Emilia. 

\ Emil. Good morrow, good lieutenant: I am 
/ sorry 

/For your displeasure; but all will sure be well. 
/The general and his wife are talking of it; 
/And she speaks for you stoutly: the Moor re* 
'( plies, 

'< That he you hurt is of great fame in Cyprus 
| And great affinity , 1 and that in wholesome 
l wisdom 

j He might not but refuse you; but he protests 
j he loves you, so 

(And needs no other suitor but his likings 
<To take the saf’st occasion by the front 
(To bring you in again. 

( Cat. Yet, I beseech you,— 

j If you think fit, or that it may be done,— 
(Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
(With Desdemon alone. 

2 Emil. Pray you, come in: 

> I will bestow you where you shall have time 
)To speak your bosom freely. 

| Cat. I am much bound to you. [Exeunt. 

I Scene II. A room in the cattle. 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen. 

Oth. These letters give, lago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the senate: 
That done, I will be walking on the works; 

! Repay there to me. 

lago. Well, my good lord, I ’ll do’t. 

* 2 Oth. This fortification, gentlemen,—shall we 
| see’t? 

] Gent. We’ll wait upon your lordship, 
j [Exeunt. 3 

i Affinity, i,e. connections. 


Scene III. The garden of the cattle. 
Enter Desdemona, Cassio, and Emilia. 

Det. Be thou assur’d, good Cassio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

Emil. Good madam, do: I warrant it grieves 
my husband, 

An if the case were hia 
Det. 0, that’s an honest fellow.—Do not 
doubt, Cassio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cas. . Bounteous madam, 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 

He’s never any thing but your true servant. 
Det. I know %—I thank you. You do love 
my lord: 10 

You’ve known him long; and be you well 
assur’d 

He shall in strangeness 3 stand no further off 
Than in a politic distance. 

Cat. Ay, but, lady, 

That policy may either last so long, 

Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet, 

Or breed itself so out of circumstance, 

That, I being absent, and my place supplied, 
My general will forget my love and service. 
Dex. Do not doubt that; before Emilia 
here 

I give thee warrant of thy place: assure thee, 
If I do vow a friendship, I ’ll perform it 21 
To the last article: my lord shall never rest; 
I’ll watch him tame, 3 and talk him out of 
patience; 

His bed sliall seem a school, his board a 
shrift; 4 

I ’ll intermingle every thing he does 
With Cassio’s suit: therefore be merry, Cassio; 
For thy solicitor shall rather die 
Than give thy cause away. 

Emil. Madam, here comes my lord. 

Cat. Madam, I ’ll take my leave. so 

Det. Why, stay, and hear me speak. 

Cat. Madam, not now: I’m very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

1 Des. Well, do your discretion. [Exit Como. 

* Strangeness, unfriendly behaviour, estrangement. 

* I’ll watch him tame, i.e. “I’ll tame him by keeping 

him awake.” * Shrift, confessional. 
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ACT III. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Seem 3. 


Enter Othello, with papers in his hand, and 
Iago. 

lago. Ha! I like not that. 

Oth. [Turning suddenly to him ] What dost 
thou say? 

Iago. Nothing, my lord: or if—I know not 
what. 

Oth. [Looks at papers—pause] Was not that 
Cassio parted from my wife? 

Iago. Cassio, my lord! No, sure, I cannot 
think it, 

That h6 would steal away so guilty-like, 

Seeing you coming. 

Oth. I do believe’t was he. 

[Goes to table, and seems in deep thought. 
I)"s. How now, my lord! 41 

[ < hello starts , then kisses her on the forehead. 

I have been talking with a suitor here, 

A man that languishes in your displeasure. 

Oth. Who is’t you mean ? 

Des. Why, your lieutenant, Cassio. Good 
my lord, 

If I have any grace or power to move you, 

His present reconciliation take; 1 

For if he be not one that truly loves you, 

That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning, 2 
I have no judgment in an honest face: so 

I prithee, call him back. 

Oth. Went he hence now? 

Des. Ay, sooth; so humbled, 

That he hath left part of his grief with me, 

To suffer with him. Good love, call him back. 
Oth. Not now, Bweet Desdemon; some other 
time. 

Des. But shall’t be shortly? 

Oth. The sooner, sweet, for you. 

Des. Shall’t be to-night at supper? 

Otfi. No, not to-night. 

Des. To-morrow dinner, then? 

Oth. I shall not dine at home; 

I meet the captains at the citadel. 

Des. Why, then, to-morrow night; or Tues¬ 
day morn; eo 

On Tuesday noon, or night; on Wednesday 
mom:— 

I prithee, name the time; but let it not * 

1 ie. "accept the submission or atonement that he now 
makes ” 

8 Cunning, design, or perhaps=knowledge. 
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Exceed three days: fin faith, he’s penitent; < 
And yet his trespass, in our common reason,— 
Save that, they iyiy, the wars must make 
examples l 

Out of their best,—is not almost a fault 
T’ incur a private check. Wh»n shall he come? \ 
Tell me, Othello: ] I wonder in my*soul, * \ 

What you would ask me, that I should deny, 
Or stand so mammering 3 on. What! Michael 
Cassio, 7o 

That came a-wooing with you; and so many a 
time, 

When I have spoke of you ffispraisingly, 

Hath ta’en your part; to have so much to do 
To bring him in! Trust me, I could do much,— 
Oth. Prithee, no more: let him come when 
he will; 

I will deny thee nothing. 

f Des. Why, this is not a boon; ? 

T is as I should entreat, you wear your gloves,j 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you? 

warm, ( 

Or sue to you to do peculiar profit 79? 

To your own person: nay, when I have a suit 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, j 
It shall be full of poise and difficult weight, \ 
And fearful to be granted. < 

Oth. I will deny thee nothing:]) 

Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 

To leave me but a little to myself. 

Des. Shall I deny yon? no: farewell, my lord. 
Oth. Farewell, my Desdemona: I ’ll come to 
thee straight. 

Des. Emilia, come.—Be as your fancies 
teach you; 

Whate’er you be, I am obedient. 

[Exit, with Emilia. 
Oth. Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my 
soul, 9 ® 

But I do love thee! and when I love thee not} 
Chaos is come again. 

Iago. My noble lord,— 

Oth. What dost thou say^Iago? 

Iago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d 
my lady, . < 

Know of your love? 

Oth. He did, from first to last: why dost 
thou ask? 

> Mammering, hesitating; see note 138. 



ACT III. Scene 8. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT nr. Scene 8. 


logo. But for a satisfaction of my thought; 
No further harm. 

Oth. Why of Chy thought, Iago? 

logo. I did not think he had been ac¬ 
quainted with her. 

Oth. 0,^es; afid went between us very oft. 
Ihgo. Indeed! 101 

Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed:—discem’st thou 
aught in that? 

Is he not honest? 
logo. Honest, my lord! 

Oth. t ' Honest! ay, honest. 

Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 

Oth. What dost thou think? 

Iago. Think, my lord! 

Oth. Think, my lord! 

By heaven, he echoes me, 

As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean j 
, something: 

I heard thee say even now, thou lik’dst not 
that, 109 

When Cassio left my wife: wliat didst not like? 
And when I told thee he was of my counsel i 
In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst 
“Indeed!” 

‘And didst contract and purse thy brow 
, together. 

As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit: if thou dost love me, 
Show me thy thought. 

Iago. My lord, you know I love you. 

Oth. I think thou dost; 

And, for I know thou’rt full of love and 
honesty, 

And weigh’st thy words before thou giv’st 
them breath, 

Therefore these stops of thine fright me the 
more: . iso 

For such things in a false disloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom; but in a man that’s just 
They’re close delations, 1 working from the 
heart, 

That passion cannot rule. 

Iago. For Michael Cassio, 

I dare be sworn I think that he is honest. 

Oth. I think so too. 

logo. Men should be what they seem; 
i Delationt, informations; tee note 142. i 


Or those that be not, would they might seem 
none! 

Oth. Certain, men should be what they seem. 

Iago. Why, then, I think Cassio’s an 
honest man. 

Oth. Nay, yet there’s more in this: iso 
I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost ruminate; and gfte thy worst of 
thoughts 

The worst of words. 

Iago. Good my lord, pardon me: 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 
Utter my thoughts? Why, say they’re vile 
and false,— 

As where’s that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? who has a breast so 
pure, 

But some uncleanly apprehensions 

Keep leets 2 and law-days, and in session Bit 

With meditations lawful? 141 

Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, 
Iago, ^ 

If thou but think’st him wrong’d, and mak’st 
his ear 

A stranger to thy thoughts. 

Iago. • I do beseech you— 

Though I perchance dm vicious in my guess, 
As, I confess, it is my nature's plague 
To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not—that your -wisdom 
yet, 

From one that so imperfectly conceits, 

Would take no notice; nor build yourself a 
trouble iso 

Out of his scattering 1 and unsure observance:— 
It were not for your quiet nor your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 

To let you know my thoughts. # 

Oth. What dost thou mean? 

logo. Good name in man and woman, dear 
my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’t is some¬ 
thing, nothing; 

T was mine, ; t is his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 

* LeeU-dtija tor trial in court* leet. 

* Scattering, careless, flighty. 
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ACT III. Scene S. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Beene 3, 


But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 161 

Oth. By heaven, I 'll know thy thoughts! 
Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in your 
hand; 

Nor shall not, whilst't is in my custody. 

Oth. fla! r 

Iatjo. 0 , beware, my lord, of jealousy; 

It is the green-ey’d monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in bliss 
Who, certain of his fate, 1 loves not his wronger; 
But, 0 , what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly 
loves! 170 

Oth. 0 misery! 

Iago. Poor and content is rich, and rich 
enough; 

Bui i lobes fineless 2 is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor:— 
Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy! 

Oth. Why, why is this? 

Think’st thou I'd make a life of jealousy, 

To follow still the changes of the moon 178 
With fresh suspicions ? No; to be once in doubt 
Is once to be resolv’d: Exchange me for a goat, 
When J shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsufllieate 3 and blown surmises, 
Matching thy inference. T is not to make me 
jealous 

To say my w ife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
la free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well ; 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous: 

Not from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt; 

For she had eyes, and chose me. No, Iago; 

I ’ll see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this,— 
Away at once with love or jealousy! 103 
Iago. I’m glad of it; for now I shall have 
reason 

To show the love and iluty that I bear you 
With franker spirit: therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me:—I speak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife; observe her well with Cassio; 
Wear your eye thus, not jealous nor secure: * 

1 Certain of his fate, i.e. who knows the wont. 

1 Finelesi without limit 
* Exmjflicate, inflated 
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I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of self-bounty, be abus’d; look to’t: 200 
I know our countiy disposition well; 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands; their best 
conscience * 

Is—not to leave undone, but keep hnknoSvn. 
Oth. Dost thou say so? 

Iago. She did deceive her father, marrying 
you; 

And when she seem’d to shake and fear your 
looks, 

She lov’d them most. 

Oth. And so she did, 

Iago. Why, go to, then; 

She that, so young, could give out such a 
seeming, * 200 

To seel 4 her father’s eyes up close as oak— 

He thought’t was witchcraft:—but I’m much 
to blame; 

* 

I humbly do beseech you of your pardon 
For too much loving you. 

Oth. I in bound to thee for ever. 

Iago. I see this hath a little dash’d your 
spirits. 

Oth. Not a jot, not a jot. 

Iago. I’ faith, I fear it has. 

I hope you wili consider what is spoke 
Comes from my love;—but I do see you re 
mov’d:— 

I am to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion. 220 

Oth. I will not. 

Iago. Should you do so, my lord, 

My speech should fall into such vile success 
As my thoughts aim not at. Carlo’s my 
worthy friend:— 

My lord, I see you ’re mov’d. 

Oth. No, not much mov’d:— 

I do not think but Desdemona’s honest 
Iago. Long live she sol and long live you 
to think so! • 

Oth. And yet, how nature erring from it¬ 
self,— * 

Iago. Ay, there’s the point: as—to be bold 
with you— 

Not to affect many proposed matches 220 

* To *eel=ta blind. 



ACT III. Soene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scant &. 


Of her own dime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto we see in all things nature tends,— 
Foh! one may smell in such a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion, Noughts unnatural:— 
But pardon me: I do not in position 1 234 
Distinctly speak^f her; though I may fear 
Henwill, Recoiling to her better judgment, 


May fall to match you with her country forms, 
And happily repent. 

Oth. Farewell, farewell: 

If more thou dost perceive, let me know 
more; 

Set on thy wife to observe: leave me, Iago. 
logo. My lord, I take my leave. [Going. 



Vet. Faith, that'a with watching; 't will awuy again: 
Let me lint bind it hurd, within thii hour 
It will be well.—(Act ni. 3.380-387.) 


Oth. Why did I marry 1 —This honest crea¬ 
ture doubtless 242 

Sees and knows more, much more, than he 
unfolds. 

logo. My lord, I would I might entreat 
yqjir honour [Returning. 

To scan this thing no further; leave it to time: 

•Although’t is fit that Cassio have his place,— 
For, sure, he fills it up with great ability, — 
Yet, if you please to hold him off awhile, 

You shall by that perceive him and his means: 


Note if your lady strain his entertainment 8 
With any strong or vehement importunity; 
Much will be seen in that. In the meantime 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears,— 
As worthy cause I have to fear I am,— 

And hold her free, I do-beseeeh your honour. 

Oth. Fear not my government. 26« 

Iago. I once more, take my leave. [Exit. 

Oth. This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 
jknd knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 
Of human dealings. If I do prove her haggard,* 

* Entertainment, i e. that you should receive him back. 

1 Haggard* a wanton. See note 163. 
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ACT III. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scene 3. 


Though that her jesses 1 were my dear heart¬ 
strings, 261 

I’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers® have; or, for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years,—yet that’s not much;— 
She’s gone; I am abus’d; and my relief 



logo. Why, vrhut’» that to you ?— (Act iii. 3.31S) 

Must be to loathe her. 0 curse of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 271 
Thau keep a corner in the thing 1 love 
j For others’ uses. £ Yet, ’t is the plague of great 
| ones; 

s Prerogative are they less than the base; 
jT is destiny unshunnable, like death: 

{Even then this forked plague 3 is fated to ub 
{W hen we do quicken. 4 ]|—Desdemona comes: 

> Jesus, the leather thongs tied round the hawk’s legs 
and held by the falconer. * Chamberers * effeminate men. 

> Forked plague, to. cuckold’s horns. 

* Quieten, i.e. come into being. 
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If she be false, 0, then heaven mocks itself!— 
I’ll not believe’t 

Re-enter Desdemona and Emilia. 

■ 

Des. How now, my dear Othello 1 

Your dinner, and the generous 6 islanders 280 
By you invited, do attend your presence* 

Oth. I am to blame. 

Deg. Why do you speak so faintly? 

Are you not well? 

Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 
Deg. Faith, that’s with watching; ’twill 
away again: ** 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 

Oth. Your napkin is too little; 

[He puts the handkerchief from him; and 
she drops it. 

Let it alone. Come, I ’ll go in with you. 

Deg. I’m very sorry that you are not well. 

[Exeunt Othello and Desdemona. 
Emil. I am glad I have found this napkin: 0 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor: 
My wayward husband hath a hundred times 
Woo’d me to steal it; but she so loves the 
token,— 203 

For he conjur’d her she should ever keep it,— 
That she reserves it evermore about her. 

To kiss and talk to. I ’ll liave the work fa’en 
out/ 

And give’t Iago: 

What he will do with it heaven knows, not I; 
I nothing but to please his fantasy. 

Re-enter Iago. * 

Iago. How now! what do you here alone? 
Emil. Do not you chide; I have a. thing*for 
you. sol 

Iago. A thing for me!—it is a common 
thing— 

Emil. Ha! . v ,y* 

Iago. To have a foolish wife. 

Emil. 0, is that all? What will y^u give 
me now 

For that same handkerchief ? • 

Iago. What ljSfcndkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchiefl 

> Generous, of noble birth. 

* Napkin, handkerchief. 

» ra’en out =copied. 





ACT III. Scene 3.' 


OTHELLO. 


ACT UI. Scenes 8. 


Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona; 
That which so often you did bid me steal. 
Iago. Hast stol’n it from*her? 810 

Emil. No, faith; slip let it drop by negligence, 
And, to th’ advantage, I, being here, took’t up. 
Look, here it is. t 

Iqffo. • A good wench; give it me. 
Emil. What will you do with *t, that you 
have been so earnest 
To have me filch it? 


Iago. Why, what ’s that to you? 

[Snatching it. 

Emil. If ’t be not for some purpose of import^ 
Give’t me again; poor lady, she ’ll run mad 
When she shall lack it. 

Iago. Be not you acknown on’t; 1 

I have use for it. Go, leave me. [Exit Emilia. 
I will in Cassio’s lodging lose this napkin, 

And let him find it. Trifles light as air 828 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 



(Hh If thou dost dander her, and torture mu, 
Ketcr pray more.—(Act lii 3 368 3(1#) 


As proofs of holy writ: this may do something. 
The Moor already changes with my poison:— 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, 
poisons, 

Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 
But, with a little act upon the blood, 

. Burn like the mines of sulphur.—I did say 
so:— 

Look, %here he comes! Not poppy, nor man- 
A dragora,* 880 

Nor alLthe drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
*Which thotfpw’dst yesterday. 

Re-enter Othello. 

Oth. Ha! ha! false to me? 

1 Be not you aeknovmon't, i.e. "Feign ignorance about it" 
* Mandngora, mandrake a a powerful opiate. 

VOL. IX. • 


Iago. Why, how now, general! no more of 
that. 

Oth. Avaunt! begone! thou hast set me on 
the rack:— 

I swear’t is better to be much abus’d 
Than but to know’t a little. 

Iago. How now, my lord! 

Oth. What sense had I of her stol’n hours 
of lust? 

I saw’t not, thought it not, it harm’d not me: 
I slept the next night well, was free and 
merry; 340 

I found not Oassio’s kisses on her lips: 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stol’n, 
let him not know’t, and he’s not robb’d at alL 

Iago. I am sorry to hear this. 

Oth. [I had been happy, if the general camp,) 
Pioners and all, had tasted her sweet body, ? 
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ACT III. Soeue 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scene 3. 


So I had nothing known. ] 0, now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind l farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big ware, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 351 ! 

The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife, \ 
The royal banner, and all quality, 1 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 1 
And, 0 you mortal engines, whose rude throats j 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, j 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 
lago. Is’t possible, my lord ? I 

Oth. Villain, be sure thou prove my love a 
whore,— 

Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof; sso J 
Or, by the worth of man’s eternal soul, 

Thou hp'b't been better have been born a dog j 
Than answer my wak’d wrath! 

Togo. Is’t come to this? j 

Oth. Make me to see’t; or, at the least, so j 
prove it, j 

That the probation bear no hinge nor loop ! 
To hang a doubt on; or woe upon thy life! 

Iago. My noble lord,— 

Oth. If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorse; 1 
On horror’s head horrors accumulate; 370 
Dodeedsto make heaven weep, all earth amaz’d; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that. 

Iago. 0 grace! 0 heaven forgive me! 
Are you a man? have you a soul or sense?— 
God b’wi’you! take mine office.—0 wretched 
fool, 

That liv’st to make thine honesty a vice!— 

O monstrous world! Take note, take note, 0 j 
world, 377 ■ 

To be direct and honest is not safe.— 

I thank you for this profit; and from hence 
I ’ll love no friend, sith love breeds such offence. 
Oth. Nay, stay:—thou shouldst be honest. 
Iago. I should be wise; for honesty’s a fool, 
And loses that it works for. 

Oth. By the world, 

I think my wife be honest, and think she is not; 

I think that thou art just, and think thou art 1 
not: I 


> JUmoru, pity. 
50 


I’ll have some proof: her name, that was as 
fresh 

As Ilian’s visage, L now begrim’d and black 
As mine own face.—If there be cords or knives, 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 389 
I ’ll not endure it.—Would Pwere satisfied! 
Iago. I see, sir, you are eatetf up with 
passion: 

I do repent me that I put it to you. 

You would be satisfied? 

Oth. Would! nay, I will. 

Iago. And may: but, how? how satisfied, 
my lord? 

Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on,— 
£ Behold her topp’d ? ] 

Oth. Death and damnation! 0! 

Iago. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring them to that prospect: damn them, 
then, 

If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster 
More than their own! What then ? how then ? 
What shall I say ? Where’s satisfaction ? 
fit is impossible you should see this, 402' 
Were they as prime 2 as goats, as hotas monkeys, J 
As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross J 
As ignorance made drunk. ] But yet, I say, l 
If imputation and strong circumstances— 
Which lead directly to the door of truth— 

Will give you satisfaction, you may have’t. 

Oth. Give me a living 3 reason she’s disloyal. 
Iago. I do not like the office: 410 

But, sith I’m enter’d in this cause so far, 
Prick’d to’t by foolish honesty and love,— 

1 will go on. I lay with Cassia lately; 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not sleep. 

There are a kind of men so loose of soul 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs; 
One of this kind is Cassio: 

In sleep I heard him say, “Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves;” 420 
And then, sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand, o 

Cry f “0 sweet creature!” and then kiss me; 
hard, 

As if he pluck’d up kisses by the roots ) 
That grew upon my lips: then laid his leg j 
Over my thigh, and sigh’d, and kiss’d; and then j 

* Prime, lascivious. 


* Living, conclusive. 



ACT III. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Soene % 


Cried] “Cursed fate that gave thee to the 
Moor!” 426 

Oth. Omonstrous! monitrous! 
logo. Nay, this was but his dream. 

Oth. But this denoted a foregone conclusion: 

*T is a shrewd doftbt, though it be but a dream. | 


logo. And this may help to thicken other 
proofs 430 

That do demonstrate thinly. 

Oth. I ’ll tear her all to pieces. 

logo. Nay, but be wise: yet we see nothing 
done; 



Oth. Now, by yond marblo heaven, 

In the due revervuiv uf a M&crvd vow 
1 here eiiRage iny words-(Art ni 3 460 463.) 


She may be honest yet. Tell me but this,— 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted 1 with strawberries in your wife’s hand ? 
Oth. I gave hersuch a one;’t was my first gift. 
Iago. I know not that: but such a hand¬ 
kerchief— 

I’m sure it was your wife’s—did I to-day 
See Caasio wipe his beard with. 

Oth. If it be that,— 

Iago. If it be that, or any that was hers, 

It speaks against her with the other proofs. 

i Spotted =embroidered. 


Oth. 0, that the slave had forty thousand 
lives,— 442 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge! 
Now do I see ’tis true.—Look here, Iago; 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven: 
’T is gone.— 

Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell! 
Yield up, 0 love, thy crown and hearted 2 throne 
# To tyrannous bate! Swell, bosom, with thy 
fraught, 

For ’tis of aspics’ tongues! 

a Hearted, seated in the heart 
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ACT III. Scone 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 


logo. Yet be content. 

Oth. 0, blood, blood, blood! 451 

Iago. Patience, I say; your mind perhaps 
may change. 

Oth. Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont; 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love, 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.—Now, by yond marble 
heaven, 460 

In the due reverence of a sacred vow [Kneels. 
I here engage my words. 

Iago. Do not rise yet.— [Kneels. 

Witness, you ever-burning lights above, 

You elements that clip 1 us round about,-- 
Witness that here Iago doth give up 
The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 

To wrong’d Othello’s service! Let him com¬ 
mand, 

And to obey shall be in me remorse, 

What bloody business ever. 

Oth. I greet thy love, 

Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance 
bounteous, 470 

And will upon the instant put thee to’t: 
Within these three days let me hear thee Bay 
That Cassio’s not alive. 

Iago. My friend is dead; ’tis done at your 
request: 

But let her live. 

Oth. Damn her, lewd minx! 0, damn her! 
£ Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw, 
To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. ] Now art thou my lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Iago. I am your own for ever. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. Before the castle. 

!> Enter Desdemona, Emilia £ and Clown. ] 

|” I)es. Do you know, Birrah, where Lieutenant 
Cassio lies? 2 

Clo. I dare not say he lies any where. 

Des. Why, man? 

1 Clip, encompass. * Liu, lodges. 
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Clo. He’s a soldier; and for one to say a? 
soldier lies, is stabbing. £ 

Des. Goto: whtre lodges he ? ( 

Clo. To tell you where he lodges, is to telL' 
you where I lie. ( 

Des. Can any thing be maHe of this? io!j 
Clo. I know not where he lodges; and’for' 
me to devise a lodging, and say he lies here or/ 
he lies there, were to lie in mine own throat. / 
Des. Can you inquire him out, and be edified 8 1 
by report? / 

Clo. I will catechize the world for him; that; 
is, make questions, and by them answer. ' 

Des. Seek him, bid him come hither: tell: 
him I have moved my lord on his behalf, and ’ 
hope all will be well. 20 ', 

Clo. To do this is within the compass of , 
man’s wit; and therefore I will attempt the' 
doing it. [Exit. ] J 

Des. Where should I lose that handkerchief, 
Emilia? 

Emil. I know not, madam. 

Des. Believe me, I had rather have lost my 
purse 

Full of crusadoes: and, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

Emil. Is he not jealous? 

Des. Who, he? I think the sun where he 
was born so 

Drew 4 all such humours from him. 

Emil. Look, where he cornea 

Des. I will not leave him now till Cassio 
Be call’d to him. 

Enter Othello. 

How is’t with you, my lord? 
Oth. Well, my good lady.— [Aside] 0, hard¬ 
ness to dissemble!— 

How do you, Desdemona? 

Des. Well, my good lord. 

Oth. Give me your hand: this hand if moist, 
my lady. 

Des. It yet hath felt no age nor known no* 
sorrow. 

Oth. This argues fruitfulness and liberal 
heart:— 

* Edified, used purposely In an affected sense=instructed. 

* Drew, ie. as the sun draws vapours from the ground 



ACT III. Scene 4. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Soene 4. 


Hot, hot, and moist: this hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer, 
Much castigation, exercise^devout; 41 

For here’s a young and sweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. T is a good hand, 

A frank one. * 

9ea. * You may, indeed, say so; 


For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart 
Oth. A liberal hand: the hearts of old gave 
hands; 

But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 
Leii. I cannot speak of this. Come now. 
your promise. 

Oth. What promise, chuck! 



Oth. Give me your hand: this hand is moist, my lady—(Act iii. 4.36.) 


Les. I Ve sent to bid Cassio come speak with 
you. 50 

Oth. I have a salt and sorry rheum offends 
me; 

Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Lea. % Here, my lord. 

Oth. That which I gave you. 

• Lea. I have it not about me. 

Oth. Not? 

Let. No, indeed, my lord. 

Oth. That is a fault 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 


She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people: she told her, while 
she kept it, 

’T would make her amiable, and subdue my 
father 

Entirely to her love; but if she lost it, 60 
Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should hold her loathed, and his spirits should 

After new fancies: she, dying, gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. I did so: and take heed on’t; 
Make it a darling like your precious eye; 
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ACT III. Scene 4. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT Ill. Scene 4. 


To lose’t or give’t away were such perdition • 
As nothing else could match. j 

Des. Is’t possible? I 

Oth. ’Tis true: there’s magic in the web of it: 

A sibyl, that had number’d in the world ro 
The sun to course two hundred compasses, 1 i 

In her prophetic fury sew’d the work; 

The worms were hallow’d that did breed the ; 

silk; ' 

And it was dy’d in mummy which the skilful ! 
Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts. 

Des. Indeed! is’t true? 

Oth. Most veritable; therefore look to’t well. 
Des. Then would to God that 1 had never ' 
seen’t! i 

Oth. Ha’ wherefore? ! 

Des Why do you speak so startingly and . 

ra«h? j 

Oth. Is’t lost? is’t gone? speak, is it out o’ j 
the way ? so j 

Des. Heaven bless us! 

Oth. Say you? 

Des. It is not lost; but what an if it were? 
Oth. How! 

Des. I say, it is not lost. 

Oth. Fetch’t, let me see’t. 

Des. Why, so 1 can, sir, but 1 will not now. | 
Tins is a trick to put me from my suit: | 

Pray you, let Cassio be receiv’d again. 

Oth. Fetch me the handkerchief: my mind 
misgives. 

Des. Come, come; 90 

You ’ll never meet a more sufficient man. 

Oth. The handkerchief! 

? [Des. I pray, talk me of Cassio. 

5 Oth. The handkerchief! j 

Des. A man that all his time 

Hath founded his good fortunes on your love, 
Shar’d dangers with you,— 

Oth. The handkerchief 1 
Des. In sooth, you are to blame. 

Oth. Away! [Exit. 

Emil. Is not this man jealous? 

Des. I ne’er saw this before. 100 

Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief; 

I’m most unhappy in the loss of it. 

Emil. ’T is not a year or two shows us a man: 
[They ’re all but stomachs, and we all but food; 


i Number'd in the world, die., i.e. lived 200 years. 
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They eat us hungeriy, and when they ’re full, 
They belch us.]—Look you,—Cassio and my' 1 
husband. v 

Enter Cassio and Iaqo. 

lago. There is no other v&y; 5 t is she must 
do’t: f 

And, lo, the happiness! 2 go, and importune her 
Des. How now, good Cassio! what’s the 
news with you? 

Cas. Madam, my former suit: I do beseech 
you no 

That by your virtuous means I may again 
Exist, and be a member of his love 
Whom I with all the office of my heart 
Entirely honour: [[I would not be delay’d. 

If mv offence be of such mortal kind 

S' f 

That nor my service past, nor present sorrows,' 
Nor purpos’d merit iu futurity, 

Can ransom me into his love again, ] 

But to know so must be my benefit; ‘ 

So shall I clothe me in a forc’d content, 120 > 
And shut myself up in some other course, J 
To fortune’s alms.] J 

Des. Alas, thrice-gentle Cassio! 

My advocation is not now in tune; 

My lord is not my lord; nor should I know 
him, 

Were he in favour as in humour alter’d. 

So help me every spirit sanctified, 

As I have spoken for you all my best, 

And stood within the blank 3 of his displeasure 
For my free speech! You must awhile be 
patient: 

What I can do I will; and more I will iso 
Than for myself I dare: let that suffice you. 
Iago. Is my lord angry? 

Emil. He weut hence but now, 

And certainly in strange unquietness. 
lago. Can be be angry ? I have seen the 
cannon, 

When it hath blown his ranks into the air, 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff’d his own brother;—and can he be angry? 
Something of moment, then: I will go meet) 
him: 

There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. 

* The happiness! i.e. how lucky that ahe la therel 

* Blank, aim. 




ACT III. Scene i. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Some 4, 


Des. I prithee, do so. [Exit Jaga. 

Something, sure, of state,— 
<£ Either from Venice, or some uuhatch’d prac- 
| tice t wi 

< Made d6raonstrable here in Cyprus to him,—] 
Hath puddled hii clear spirit; and in such 

cases * 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 

5 Though great ones are their object. £Tis 

< even so; 

: For let our finger ache, and it indues 
JOur other healthful members even to that 
$ sense " 

\ Of pain: nay, we must think men are not gods, 
'Nor of them look for such observancy 149 
[ As fits the bridal.—Beshrew me much, Emilia, 
/I was—unhandsome 1 warrior as I am— 
/Arraigning his unkindness with my soul; 

< But now I find I had suborn’d the witness, 
'And he’s indicted falsely.3 

Emil. Pray heaven it be state-matters, as 
you think, 

And no conception nor no jealous toy 2 
Concerning you. 

Dee. Alas the day, 1 never gave him cause! 
Emil. But jealous souls will not be answer’d 
so; 

They are not ever jealous for the cause, lflo 
But jealous for they ’re jealous; ’tis a monster 
Begot upon itself, born on itself. 

Dei. Heaven keep thatmonster from Othello’s 
mind! 

Emil. Lady, amen. 

Da. I will gp seek him.—Cassio, walk here¬ 
about : 

If I do find him fit, I ’ll move your suit, 

And seek t’ effect it to my uttermost. 

Cat. I humbly thank your ladyship. 

[Exeunt Detdemom and Emilia. 

) £ Enter Bianca. 

s Bian. Save you, friend Cassio! 

| Cat. 9 What make you from home? 

^ How is it with you, my most fair Bianca? 

41 ’ faith, sweet love, 1 was coming to your house. 

] Bian. And I was going to your lodging, 

$ Cassio. 17? 

1 Unhandsome, unfair. * Toy, whim, fancy. 


What, keep a week away? seven days and< 
nights? 173 ^ 

Eight score eight hours? and lovers’ absent^ 
hours, £ 

More tedious than the dial eight score times 7^ 
0 weary reckoning! > 

Cat. Pardon me, Bianca: } 

I have this while with leaden thoughts been? 

press’d; < 

But 1 shall, in a more continuate time, 3 < 
Strike off this score of absence. Sweet Bianca, ( 
[Giving her Detdemona’s handkerchief, c 
Take me this work out. 4 ( 

Bian. ^ 0 Cassio, whence came this? C 

This is some token from a newer friend: 

To the felt absence now 1 feel a cause: 

Is’t come to this? Well, well. ( 

Cas. Go to, woman! i 

Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth, £ 
From whence you have them. You are jealous j, 
now < 

That this is from some mistress, some remem- s 
brance: } 

No, in good troth, Bianca. 

Bian. Why, whose is it?) 

Cat. I know not neither: 1 found it in my ■ 
chamber. > 

I like the work well: ere it be demanded,— } 
As like enough it will,---I’d have it copied: / 
Take it, and do’t; and leave me for this time.i 
Bian. Leave you! wherefore? 192 [ 

Cas. I do attend here on the general; / 

And think it no addition, 3 nor my wish, t 
To have him see me woman’d. ? 

Bian. Why, I pray you?? 

Cas. Not that I love you not. ? 

Bian. But that you do not love me. \ 

I pray you, bring me on the way a little; ( 
And say if I shall see you soon at night. 8 ; 
Cas. ’T is but a little way that I can bring; 

you; 199 1 

For I attend here: but I ’ll see you soon. \ 
Bian. ’Tis very good; I must be circura -\ 
stanc’d. 7 [Exeunt.y 


> In a more continuate time, i e. when I am leas inter¬ 
rupted * Take out=copy. 

* Addition, title to honour. 

<* Soon, at night=this very night. 

- Be circumetanc'd, i.e. obey circumstances. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


ACT 

Soene I. Cyprus. Before the castle. 

Enter Othello and Iago. 

Iago. Will you think so ? 

Oth. Think so, Iago! 

logo. What, 

To kiss in private? 

Oth. An unauthdriz’d kiss. 

i Iago. T Or to be naked with her friend in 
i bed 

(An hour or more, not meaning any harm? 

< Oth. Naked in bed, Iago, and not mean 
; hi rm! 

/It is hypocrisy against the devil: 

f Thev that mean virtuously and yet do so, 

/The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt 
t heaven. 

\ Iago. So they do nothing, ’t is a venial slip: ] 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief,— 10 

Oth. What then? 

Iago. Why, then, *t is hers, my lord; and, 
being hers, 

She may, I think, bestow’t on any man. 

Oth. She is protectress of her honour too: 
May she give that? 

Iago. Her honour is an essence that’s not 
seen; 

They have it very oft that have it not: 

But, for the handkerchief,— 

Oth. By heaven, I would most gladly have 
forgot it:— is 

Thou said’st,—0, it comes o’er my memory, 

As doth the raven o’er th’ infectious house, 
Boding to all,—he had my handkerchief. 

Iago. Ay, what of that? 

Oth. That 1 ’s not so good now. 

Iago. What, 

If I had said I had seen him do you wrong? 

Or heard him say,—as knaves be such abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate suit, 
Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 
Convinced 1 or supplied them, cannot choose 
But they must blab— 

Oth. Hath he said anything? 1 


IV. 

Iago. He hath, my lord; but be you well 
assur’d, so 

No more than he’ll unsweaf. 

Oth. What hath he said ? i 

Iago. Faith, that he did—£ I know not what ( 
he did. ] 

Oth. What? what? 

Iago. £ Lie— > 

Oth. With her? j 

Iago. With her, on her; ] what you will. > 
Oth. [(Lie with her! lie on her!—We say lie^ 
on her, when they belie her.—Lie with her! ( 
that’s fulsome.—] Handkerchief—confessions ? 
—handkerchief!— To confess, and be bang’d 
for his labour;—first, to be hang’d, and then to 
confess.—I tremble at it, Nature would not 
invest herself in such shadowing passion with¬ 
out some instruction. It is not words that 
shake me thus:—pish!—noses, ears, and 1 ips.— 
Is't possible ? — Confess — handkerchief! — 
0 devil !— [Falls in a trance. 

Iago. Work on, 

My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are 
caught; 

And many worthy and chaste dames even thus, 
All guiltless, meet reproach.—What, ho! my 
lord! 

My lord, I say! Othello! 

Enter Cassio. 

How now, Cassio! 
Cas. What’s the matter? SO 

Iago. My lord is fall’n into an epilepsy: 
This is his second fit; he had one yesterday. 
Cas. Bub him about the temples. 

Iago. No, forbear; 

The lethargy must have his 3 quiet course: 

If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirs: 
Do you withdraw yourself a little whjle, 

He will recover straight: when he is gone, 

I would on great occasion speak with you. < 

[Exit Cassio. 

How is it, general? [(have you not hurt yours 
head? 5 


i That, i.e. what Iago ha* just said. 
* Convinced, overcome. 
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* His >=its. 



ACT IV. Scene 1‘. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


? Oth. Dost thou mock me? 

5 logo. I mock you! no, by heaven. 

) Would you would bear y*ur fortune like a 
i man! 62 

1 i 

$ Oth. A horned man’s a monster and a beast. 
| Iago. There’s many a beast, then, in a popu- 
; #lous city, 

And many a civil monster.] 

Oth. Did he confess it? 

Iago. Good sir, be a man; 

£ Think every bearded fellow that 5 s but yok’d 
! May draw with you: there ’$ millions now alive 
/That nightly lie 1ft those unproper 1 beds 
/Which they dare swear peculiar: 2 your case is 
) better. 70 

/O, ’t is the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock, 
-To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 

) And to suppose her chaste! Mo, let me know; 
'And knowing what I am, 1 know what she 
/ shall be. 

t Oth. O, thou art wise; ’t is certain. 

/ Iago. Stand you awhile apart; 

^Confine yourself but in a patient list. 3 
/ Whilst you were here o’erwhelmed with your 
j grief,— 

| A passion most unfitting such a man,— 
/Cassio came hither: I shifted him away, 

>And laid good ’scuse upon your ecstasy; so 
? Bade him anon return, and here speak with me; 
> The which he promis’d. Do but encave 4 your- 
| self, 

[ And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable 
scorns, 

I That dwell in^every region of his face; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew,— 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
!He hath, and is again to cope with your wife: 
\ I say, but mark his gesture. Marry, patience; 
jOr I shall say you’re all in all in spleen, 
(And nothing of a man. 

< Oth. Dost thou hear, Iago? 

(I will be found most cunning in my patience; 
\ But—dost thou hear?—most bloody. 

£ Iago. That’s not amiss; 

4 But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw ? 

[Othello retires. 


1 Unproper, common. 

* Peculiar, i.e. peculiar to themaelvei, their own. 

* Lint, limit, te. of self-control. 

* Bneave, i.e. hide in a receu. 


Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, m) 
A housewife that, by selling her desires, \ 
Buys herself bread and clothes: it is a creature \ 
That dotes on Cassio,—as ’tis the strumpet’s jj 
plague 

To beguile many and be beguil’d by one:— 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the excess of laughter:—here hecomes:- 
As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad; 101 ^ 

And his unbookish 3 jealousy must construe \ 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light be- i 
haviour, \ 

Quite in the wrong. ) 

* Re-enter Cassio. ^ 

How do you now, lieutenant?) 
Cos. The worser that you give me the addi-) 
tion / 

Whose want even kills me. * / 

Iago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are 
sure on’t. 

Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’s power, 

[Speaking lower. 
How quickly should you Hpeed! / 

Cas. Alas, poor caitiff!/ 

Oth. [J side] Look, how he laughs already! £ 
Iago. I never knew a woman love man so. I 
Cas. Alas, poor rogue! I think, i’faith, she j 
loves me. 112 

Oth. [Aside] Now he denies it faintly, and-j 
laughs it out. I 

Iago. Do you hear, Cassio? ( 

Oth. [Aside] Now he importunes him ( 
To tell it o’er:—go to; well said, well said. J 
Iago. She gives it out that you shall marry ( 
her: 

Do you intend it? £ 

Cas. Ha, ha, ha! i2o( 

Oth. [Aside] Do you triumph, Roman? do$ 
you triumph ? i 

Cas. I marry her! — what, a customerl 8 / 
Prithee, bear some charity to my wit; do not/ 
think it so unwholesome:—ha, ha, ha! 

Oth. [Aside] So, so, so, so:—they laugh that 
win. 

Iago. Faith, the cry goes that you shall 
•marry her. 

Cas. Prithee, say true. 

* Unbookish, ignorant. See note 187. 

6 Customer, loose woman. 
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ACT IV. Some 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


$ Iago. I am a very villain else. 129 

> Oth. [Aside} Have you scor’d 1 me? Well. 

> Cat. This is the monkey’s own giving out: 
/she is persuaded I will marry her, out of her 
/own love and flattery, not out of my promise. 
/ Oth. [Aside} Iago beckons me; now he be- 
/gins the story. 


Cat. She was here even now; she haunts^ 
me in every place. I was, the other day, talk- \ 
ing on the sea-btnk with certain Venetians; \ 
and thither comes the bapble, and falls me thuB ) 
about my neck,— 140> 

Oth. [Aside} Crying “0 dear Cassio!” as it > 
were: his gesture imports it. * # 



Oat. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps uikto roe; so hales and pulls meha, ha, ha I—(Act iv. 1.143,144.) 


} Cat. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon 
/me; so hales and pulls me:—ha, ha, ha! 

/ Oth. [Aside} Now he tells how she pluck’d 
/him to my chamber. 0, I see that nose of 
/yours, but not that dog I shall throw it to. 

( Cat. Well, I must leave her company. 

J Iago. Before me! look, where she cornea 
Cat. ’Tis such another fitchew! 2 marry, a 
one. lfii 


^perfum’d 


Enter Bianca. 


^What do you mean by this haunting of me? 


Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! £ 
What did you mean by that same handker -' 
chief you gave me even now ? I was a fine fool 
to take it. I must take out 3 the work?—A 
likely piece of work, that you should find it 
in your chamber, and not know who t left it 
there! This is some minx’s token, and I must 
take out the work? There,—give it your| 
hobby-horse: 4 wheresoever you had it, I’ll; 
take out no work on’t. in 5 


1 Scor’d ; branded (?). Bee note 190. * Fitchew, polecat 
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* Take vut, copy. 

4 Hobby-horn, loon woman. 











ACT IV. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


j Cos. How now, my sweet Bianca! bow now! 
Jhow now! 

] Oth. [Aside] By heaven, that should be my 
^handkerchief! , 

[ Bian. An you’ll come to supper to-night* 

5 you may; an you if ill not, come when you are 
^next jfrepar’d for. [Exit, 

t logo. After her, after her. 

\ Can. Faith, I must; she ’ll rail in the street 
( else. 171 j 

( lago. Will you sup there? 1 

/ Cas. Yes, I intend so. ! 

( t lago. Well, I inaV chance to see you; for I | 

(Would very fain speak with you. 

/ Cat. Prithee, come; will you? 

I lago. Go to; say no more. [Exit Cassio. 

; Oth. [Coming fornard] How shall I murder 
\ him, lago? - | 

/ lago. Hid you perceive how he laugh’d at j 

{his vice? isi ! 

{ Oth. O lago! i 

lago. And did you see the handkerchief? j 
Oth. Was that mine? j 

lago. Yours, by this hand: and to see how | 
^he prizes the foolish woman your wife! she j 

< gave it him, and he hath given it his 

< whore. ] 

Oth. Qlwouldhaveiiimnine yearsa-killing.] ; 
—A fine woman! a fair woman! a sweet \ 
woman! 

lago. Nay, you must forget that. m ; 

Oth. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be 
damn’d to-night; for she shall not live: no, ! 
my heart is tui?i’d to stone; 1 strike it, and ! 
it hurts my hand.— 0 , the world hath not a ' 
sweeter creature: she might lie by an emperor’s 
side, and command him tasks. 
logo. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Oth. Hang her! I do but say what she is: 
t —so delicate with her needle!—[[ an admirable 
<musician! 0 , she will sing the savageness 
5 out of a bear!—] of so high and plenteous wit [ 
and invention!— 201 J 

lago. She’s the worse for all this. 

• Oth. 0, a thousand-thousand times:—and 
then, of so gentle a condition 1 
lago. Ay, too gentle. 1 

Oth. Nay, that’s certain:—but yet the pity 
of it, lago! 0 lago, the pity of it, lago! 
lago. If you are so fond over her iniquity, 


give her patent to offend; for, if it couch not 
you, it comes near nobody. 210 

£ Oth. I will chop her into messes:—cuckold' 
me! < 

logo. 0 , ’t is foul in her. < 

Oth. With mine officer! ( 

lago. That’s fouler. ] \ 

Oth. Get me some poison, lago; this night: 
—1 ’ll not expostulate with her, lest her body 
and beauty unprovide my mind 1 again:—this 
night, lago. 219 

lago. l)o it not with poison, strangle her in 
her bed, even the bed she hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good: the justice of it pleases: 
very good. 

lago. And for Cassio,—let me be his under¬ 
taker: 2 you shall hear more by midnight. 

Oth. Excellent good. [J trumpet within .] 
What trumpet is that same? 
lago. Something from Venice, sure. ’Tis 
Lodovico 

Come from the duke: and, see, your wife is 
with him. 

Enter Lodovico, Desdemona, and Attendants. 

Lod. Save you, worthy general! 

Oth. With all my heart, sir. 

Lod. The duke and senators of Venice greet 
you. [Gives him a packet. 

Oth. I kiss the instrument of their pleasures. 

[Opens the packet, and reads. 
Dee. And what’s the news, good cousin 
Lodovico ? 

lago. 1 am very glad to see you, signior; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 

Lod. I thank >ou. How does Lieutenant 
Cassio? 

lago. Lives, sir. 

Dm. Cousin, there 'b fall’n between him and 
my lord 

An unkind breach: but you shall make all 
well. 

Oth. Are you sure of that? 

Des. My lord? 289 

Oth. [Reads] 1 ‘ This fail you not to do, as you will—" 
Lod. He did not call: he’s busy in the paper, 
is there division ’twixt my lord and Cassio? 

1 Unprovide my mind, i.e. make my mind waver. 

* Let me be hie undertaker, let me deal with him. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 2 l 


Des. A moat unhappy one: I would do much 
!F atone 1 them, for the love I bear to CJassio. 
Oth. Eire and brimstone! 

Des. My lord? 

Oth. Are you wise? 

Des. What, is he angry ? 

Lod. May be the letter mov’d him; 

For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Cassio in his government. 

Des. Trust me, I am glad on’t. 

Oth. Indeed! 

Des. My lord? 

Oth. I am glad to see you mad. 

Des. Why, sweet Othello,— 

Oth. Devil! [Striking her. 

Des I have not deserv’d this. 252 

Lod. My lord, this would not be believ’d in 
Venice, 

Though I should swear I saw’t: ’tis very much: 
Make her amends; she weeps. 

Oth. 0 devil, devil! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile.— 
Out of my sight! 

Des. I will not stay t’ offend you. 

[Going. 

Lod. Truly, an obedient lady:— 

I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 260 
Oth. Mistress! 

Des. My lord ? 

Oth. What would you with her, sir? 

Lod. Who, I, my lord ? 

Oth. Ay; you did wish that I would make 
her turn: 

Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again; and she can weep; sir, weep; 
And she’s obedient, as you say,—obedient,— 
Very obedient.—Proceed you in your tears.— 
Concerning this, sir,—O well-painted pas¬ 
sion!— 

I am commanded home.—Get you away; 

I ’ll send for you anon.—Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice.—Hence, avaunt! 

[Exit Desdemona. 
Cassio shall have my place. And, sir, to-night 
I do entreat that we may sup together: 273 
You’re welcome, sir, to Cyprus.—Goats anti 
monkeys! [Exit. 


Lod , Is this the noble Moor whom our full* 
senate 

Call all-in-all sufficient?—Is this the nature 
Whom passion could pot shake? whose solid 
virtue 

The shot of accident, nor ftart of chance, 

Could neither graze nor pierce? • 
logo. He is much chang’d. 

[Lod. Are his wits safe? is he not light of J 
brain? 280 J 

htgo. He’s that he is: I may not breathe? 
my censure. > 

What lie might be,—if, what he might, he is? 

not,— / 

I would to heaven he were! ] 1 

Lod. What, strike his wife! 

logo. Faith, that was not so well; yet would 
I knew 

That stroke would prove the worst! 

Lod. Is it his use? 

Or did the letters work upon his blood, 

And new-create 3 this fault ? 

I ago. Alas, alas! 

It is not honesty in me to speak 
What I have seen and known. You shall 
observe him; 

And his own courses will denote him so, 290 
That I may save my speech: do but go aftfr, 
And mark how he continues. 

Lod. I’m sorry that I am deceiv’d in him. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II. A room in the castle. 

Enter Othello and TEmilia. 

Oth. [Sarcastically] Y6u have seen nothing, 
then? 

Emil. Nor ever heard, nor ever did suspect 

Oth. Yes, you have seen Cassio and she to¬ 
gether. 

Emil. But then I saw no harm, and then I 
heard 

Each syllable that breath marie up between 
them. 

Oth. What, did they never whisper? * 

Emil. Never, my lord. 

Oth. Nor send you out 0 ’ the way? 


1 Atone, reconcile. 
60 


a Full, i.e met in full number. 
> New-create, cause, originate. 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Emil. Never. Lay down my soul at stake: if you think other, 

Oth. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, Kemove your thought,—it doth abuse your 
nor nothing? • bosom. 

Emil. Never, my lord. 10 If any wretch have put this in your head, 

Oth. That ’s strange. Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse! 

Emil. I durst, myiord, to wager she is honest, For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 



Iks. Upon my knewi, what doth your spuech import? 
I understand a fury iu your words. 

But not the words.—(Act iv 2 . 31-33) 


There ’a no man happy; the purest of their 
wives is 

Is foul as slander. 

Oth. 9 Bid her come hither:—go. 

[Exit Emilia. 

£>he says enough;-—yet she’s £a simple bawd 

That cannot say as much. This is a subtle 
whore, ] 

A closet-lock-and-key of villanous secrets: 

And yet she ’ll kneel and pray; I ’ve seen her 
do’t 


Enter Desdemona with Emilia. 

Des. My lord, what is your will? 

Oth. Pray, chuck, come hither. 

J)m. What is your pleasure ? 

Oth. Let me see your eyes; 

Look in my face. 

•Des. What horrible fancy’s this? 

Oth. [To Emilia ] Some of your function , 1 
mistress; 

t Function, service. 
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ACT IV. Rceue 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scent 2. 


Leave proereants alone, and shut the door; 
Cough, or cry “hem,” if any body come: 

Your mystery, your mystery;—nay, dispatch. 

[Exit Emilia. 

Des. Upon my knees, what doth your speech 
import? 31 

I understand a fury in your words, 

But uot the words. 

Oth. Why, what art thou? 

Des. Your wife, my lord; your true 

And loyal wife. 

Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself; 

Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils 
themselves 

Should fear to seize thee: therefore be double- | 
damn’d,— 

Swear thou art honest. 
i h - Heaven doth truly know it. 

Oth. Heaven truly knows that thou art false 
as hell. 

Des. To whom, my lord? with whom? how 
am I false? 40 

Oth. Ah, Desdemona!— away! away! away! 
Des. A las the heavy day!—Why do you weep ? 
Am I the motive of these tears, my lord? 

If haply you my father do suspect 
An instrument of this your calling back, 1 
Lay not your blameonme: if you have lost him, 
Why, I have lost him too. 

Oth. Had it pleas’d heaven 

To tiy me with affliction; had they rain’d 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head; 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips; 60 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience: but, alas, to make me 
Hie fixed figure for the time, for scorn, 

To point his slow and moving finger at!— 

Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 

But there, where I have garner’d up my heart, 
Where either I must live, or bear no life,— 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up; to be discarded thence! 60 

Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in!—turn thy complexion 
there, 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cheru- 
bin,— 

1 Calling back, i e. from Cyprui. 
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Ay, there, look grim as hell! 64 

Des. I hope my noble lord esteems me honest. 
Oth. O, ay;*as summer flies are in the 
shambles, , 

That quicken even with blowing. 0 thou weed, 
Who art so lovely-fair, aild smell’st so sweet, 
That the sense aches at thee,—wouW thou 
hadst ne’er been born! 

Des. Alas, what ignorant sin have I com¬ 
mitted ? 70 

Oth. £ Was this fair paper, 2 this most goodly 
book, \ 

Made to write “ whore ” upon ? ] What com -1 
mitted! 

C Committed!—0 thou public commoner! 

1 should make very forges of my cheeks, ; 
That would to cinders burn up modesty, 

Did I but speak thy deeds.—] What com-' 
mitted! 

Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon 
winks; 

The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it.—What committed!— 
Impudent strumpet! 

Des. By heaven, you do me wrong. 

Oth. Are not you a strumpet? 

Des. No, as I am a Christian: 

If to preserve this vessel for my lord 83 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 

Be not to be a strumpet, I am none. 

Oth. Wbat, Qnot a whore? 

Des. No, as I shall be sav’d. 

Oth. ] Is’t possible? * 

Des. 0, heaven forgive us! 

Oth. I cry you mercy, then: 

I took you for that cunning whore of Venice 
That married with Othello.—[. Raising his voice] 
You, mistress, eo 

That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell 1 

Re-enter Emilia. 

* 

You, you, ay, you 1 
[ We’ve done our course; ] there’s money ft r 
your pains: 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counsel. 

[Exit. 

* This fair paper, Deademona’t face. , 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman con¬ 
ceive ?— 

How do you, madam? howto you, my good 
lady? , 

Den. Faith, half asleep. 

Emil. Good madtm, what’s the matter with 
Ay lord ? 

Dos. With who? 

Emil. Why, with my lord, madam. 100 

Des. Who is thy lord ? 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. I have none: do not talk to ine, Emilia; 

I cannot weep; nth*answer have I none, 

But what should go by water. 1 Prithee, to¬ 
night 

Lay on my bed my wedding-sheets,—remem¬ 
ber 

And call thy husband hither. * 

Emil. Here’s a change indeed ! [Exit. 

Des. ’Tis meet I should be us'd so, very 
moot. 

How have I been behav’d, that he might stick 

The smalPst opinion on my great’st abuse ? 

lie-enter Emilia vnlh Iaoo. 

Iago. What is your pleasure, madam ? How 
is’t with you ? no 

Des. I cannot tell. Those that do teach 
young babes 

Do it with gentle means and easy tasks: 

He might have chid me so; for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. 

Iago. What’s the matter, lady? 

Emil. Alas, I§go, my lord hath so bewhor’d 
her, 

Thrown such despite and heavy termsuponher, 

As true hearts cannot bear. 

Des. Am I that name, Iago? 

Iago. What name, fair lady? 

Des. Such as she says my lord did say I was. 

Emil. He call’d her whore: a beggar in his 
drink 120 

Could n<ri have laid such terms upon his callat. 2 

Iago. Why did he so? 

i Des. I do not know; I’m sure I am none 
such. 

Iago. Do not weep, do not weep:—alas the 
day! 


Emil. Hath she forsook so many noble 
matches, 12 s 

Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call’d whore? would it not make one 
weep? 

Des. It is my wretched fortune. 

Iago. Beshrew him for’t 1 

How comes this trick upon him? 

Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emil. I will be bang’d, if some eternal villain, 

, Some busy and insinuating rogue, 131 

; Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 
i Have not devis’d this slander; I ’ll be Itang’d 
I else. 

' Iago. Fie, 

I There’s no such man; it is impossible. 

! Des. If any such there be, heaven pardon 

j him! 

| Emit. A halter pardon him! and hell gnaw 
j his bones! 

: Why should lie call her wliore ? who keeps her 
j company ? 

! What place? what time? what form? what 
likelihood ? 

The Moor’s abus'd by some most villanous 
knave, 

Some base notorious knave, some scurvy 
fellow: — 

| 0 heaven, that such companions 3 thou ’dst un- 
' fold, 

And put in every honest hand a whip 
, To lash the rascals naked through the world 
Even from the east to the west! 

■ Iago. [Aside to Emil.'] Speak within door.* 

! Emil. O, fie upon them! Some such squire 
, he was 

: That turn’d your wit the seamy side 6 without, 

; And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
logo. You are a fool; go to. 

Des. Alas, Iago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again? 

, Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of 
heaven, 150 

I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel:— 
If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love, 
j Either in discourse of thought or actual deed; 

, Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 

a Companions, fellows, in a bad sense. 

* Speak within door, i.e. speak lower. 

* Seamy side, i.e. the wrong side. 
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1 Water, i.e. tears. 


* Callat, mistress. 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Soene 2, 


Delighted them in any other form; 155 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will—though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement—love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me! Unkindness may do 
much; 

And his unkindness may defeat my life, too 
'But never taint my love. £ f cannot say 
' “whore,”— 

It does abhor me now I speak the word; 

| To do the act that might th’ addition 1 earn 
5 Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me.] 
Iago. I pray you, be content; ’t is but his 
humour: 

The business of the state does him offence, 
And he docs chide with you. 

Dot. If ’twere no other,— 

lag '. Tis but so, I warrant. 

[Trumpet* within. 
£[Hark, how these instruments summon to 
$ sup]»er! ico 

i The messengers of Venice stay the meat:] 

Go in, and weep not; all things shall be well. 

[Exeunt Desdemona and Emilia. 

Enter Roderick). 

How now, Roderigo! 

Rod. I do not find that thou deal’st justly 
with me. 

Iago. What in the contrary? 

Rod. Every day thou dalf st* me with some 
device, Iago; and rather, as it seems to me 
now, keep’st from me all conveniency than 
suppliest me with the least advantage of hope. 
I will, indeed, no longer endure it; noram 1 
yet persuaded to put up in peace what already 
I have foolishly suffer’d. 182 

Iago. Will you hear me, Roderigo? 

Rod. Faith, I have heard too much; for 
your words and performances are no kin to¬ 
gether. 

Iago. You charge me most unjustly. 

Rod. With naught but truth. I have 
wasted myself out of my means. The jewels 
you have had from me to deliver to Desdemona 
would half have corrupted a votarist: you 
have told me she hath receiv’d them, arRl 
return’d me expectations and comforts of 


sudden respect and acquaintance; but I find 
none. 

Iago. Well; gb to; very well. m 

Rod. Very well! go > to! I cannot go to, 
man; nor’t is not very well: nay, I think it is 
| scurvy, and begin to find Ayself fobb’d 3 in it. 

! Iago. Very well. # 

! Rod. I tell you ’tis not very welL I will 
! make myself known to Desdemona: if she will 
I return my jewels, I will give over my suit, 
j and repent my unlawful solicitation; if not, 

: assure yourself I will seek satisfaction of you. 

1 Iago. You have said n<1\fr. 204 

Rod. Ay, and said nothing but what I pro¬ 
test intendment of doing. 

Iago. Why, now I see there’s metal in thee; 
and even from this instant do build on thee a 
better opinion than ever before. Give me thy 
hand, Roderigo: thou hast taken against me 
a most just exception; but yet, I protest, I 
1 have dealt most directly in thy affair, 
j Rod. It hath not appeared. 

I logo. I grant, indeed, it hath not appear’d; 

: and your suspicion is not without wit and 
> judgment. But, Roderigo, if thou hast that 
1 in thee indeed, which I have greater reason 
to believe now than ever,—I mean purpose, 

: courage, and valour,—this night show it: if 
| thou the next night following enjoy not Des 
! demona, take me from this world with treach¬ 
ery, and devise engines 4 for my life. 222 
! Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reason 
| and compass? 

\ logo. Sir, there is especial commission come 
I from Venice to depute Cassio in Othello’s 
| place. 

} Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and 
! Desdemona return again to Venice. 

Iago. O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and 
j takes away with him the fair Desdemona, un- 
j less hisabode be linger’d here by some accident: 
j wherein none can be so determinate® as the 
J removing of Cassio. # 

j Rod. How do you mean, removing of him? 

! Iago. Why, by making him uneapable of 
! Othello’s place,—knocking out his brains. 

Rod. And that you would have me to do? 

j ■ '■ ' 

I 8 FdWd, deceived. 

* Engine*, machinations. 

< Determinate, conclusive. 


1 Addition, title. 


* Daff’st, puttest me off. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene S. 


logo. Ay, if you dare do yourself a profit 
and a right. He sups to-night with a harlotry, 1 
and thither will I go to him:*-he knows not 
yet of his honourable fortune. If you will 
watbh his going thence,—which I will fashion 
to fall out between twelve and one,—you may 
take hSn at your pleasure: I will be near to 
second your attempt, and he shall fall between 
us. Come, stand not amaz’d at it, but go 
along with me; I will show you such a neces¬ 
sity in his death, that you shall think yourself 
bound to put it on him. It is now high 2 
supper-time, and tlie* night grows to waste: 
about it. 250 

Rod. 1 will hear further reason for this. 
logo. And you shall be satisfi’d. [Exeunt. 

<| £ Scene III. Another room in the castle. 

Enter Othello, Lodovico, Desdkmona, 
Emilia, and Attendants. 

Lod. I do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself 
no further. 

| Oth. 0, pardon me; ’twill do me good to 
5 walk. 

I Lod. Madam, good night; I humbly thank 
> your ladyship. 

\ Des. Your honour is most welcome. 

; Oth. Will you walk, sir?— 

[ 0,—Desdemona,— 

} Des. My lord ? 

!i Oth. Get you to bed on the instant; I will 
be return’d forthwith: dismiss your attendant 
there: look’t be done. 

Des. I will, my lord. 10 

[Exeunt Othello, Lodooico, and Attendants. 
Emil. How goes it now? he looks gentler 
than he did. 

Des. He says he will return incontinent: 3 
He hath commanded me to go to bed, 

And bade me to dismiss you. 

Emil. Dismiss me! 

Des. 1| was his bidding: therefore, good 
Emilia, 

Hive me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 

We must not now displease him. 

Emil. I would you had never seen him! 

i Harlotry, another form of harlot. 

* High, quite, fully. 

* Incontinent, immediately. 

VOL. IX. * 


Des. So would not I: my love doth so ap-? 
prove him, < 

That even his stubbornness, his checks, his? 

frowns,— so? 

Prithee, unpin me,—have grace and favour in? 
them. ? 

Emil. 1 ’ve laid those sheets you bade me on j 
the bed. < 

Des. All’s one.—Good faith, how foolish are 
our minds!— 

If I do die before thee, prithee, shroud me 
In one of those same sheets. 

Emil. Come, come, you talk. $ 

Des. My mother had a maid call’d Barbara: \ 
She was in love; and he she lov’d prov'd mad, > 
Anddid forsake her: shehadasongof “willow ;”) 
An old thing’t was, but it express’d her fortune,> 
And she died singing it: that song to-night £ 
Will not go from my mind; I’ve much to do,/ 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 32 ] 

And sing it like poor Barbara.—Prithee, dis- > 
pitch. ; 

Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown? / 
Des. No, unpin me here.— / 

This Lodovico is a proper man. ) 

Emil. A very handsome man. t 

Des. He speaks well. ? 

Emil. I know a lady in Venice would have <| 
walked hare-footed to Palestine for a touch of ] 
his nether lip. 40 ’ 

Des. [Singing] £ 

The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, J> 
Sing all a green willow; 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, ( 
Sing willow, willow, willow: > 

The fresh streams ran by her, and murmur’d her 
Sing willow, willow, willow; [moans; £ 

Her salt tears fell from her, and soften’d the stones;— l 

Lay by these:— J 

[Singing] Sing willow, willow, willow; 

Prithee, hie thee; he ’ll come anon:— so£ 

[Singing] < 

Sing all a green willow must be my garland. ' 

Let nobody blame him; his scorn I approve,— 

Nay, that’s not next.—Hark! who is’t that 
knocks? 

EmU. It’s the wind. 

* Des. [Singing] 

I call’d my love false love; but what said he then? 

Sing willow, willow, willow: 

If I oourt more women, you ’ll couch withmoremeu.— 
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ACT IV. Beene S. 


So, get thee gone; goodnight. Mineeyesdoitch; 
Doth that bode weeping? 

Emil. ’T is neither here nor there. 

; Des. I Ve heard it said so.—0, these men, 
these men!— oo 

Dost thou in conscience think, — tell me, 
Emilia,— 


That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 

Emil. TKtere be some such, no question. 
Des. Wouldst thou r do such a deed for all 
the world? ) 

Emil. Why, would not you ? ? 

Des. No, by this heaven!/ light! 5 



Emit Let husbands know And have their palates both for sweet and sour, 

Their wives have sense like them: they see, and smell. As husbands have.—{Act iv. 3.34-37.)' 


$ Emil. Nor I neither by this heavenly light; 

/I might do’t as well i’ the dark. 

!; Des. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all 

/the world? 

f Emil. The world’s a huge thing: 

\ It is a great price 

> For a small vice. 

| Des. In troth, I think thou wouldst not. 

| Emil. In troth, I think I should; and undo’t 
when I had done. Marry, I would not do such 
a thing for a joint-ring, 1 nor for measures of 
lawn, nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor 


any jietty exhibition; 2 but, for the whole 
world,—why, who would not make her hus¬ 
band a cuckold to make him a monarch? I 
should venture purgatory for’t. 

Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 
for the whole world. 70 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ the 
world; and having the world for yohr labour, 
’t is a wrong in your own world, and you might 
quickly make it right 
Des. I do not think there is any such woman. 
Emil. Yes, a dozen; and as many to the ran- 


i Joint-ring, a ring made to divide into two part*. 
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* Exhibition, allowance or reward. 





ACT IV. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


J tage 1 as would store the world they play’d for. 
/But I do thiuk it is their husbands’ faults 
;If wives do fall: say that ^hey slack their 
j duties, • 

/And pour our treasures into foreign laps ; 2 
/ Or else break out in peevish jealousies, 90 
/Throwing restraint upon us; or say they 
/ strike us, 

Or scant our former having 3 in despite; 

■ Why, we have galls; and though we have 
/ some grace, 

< Yet have we some revenge. Let husbands know 
'Their wives have sense like them: they see, 
~ and smell, 


And have their palates both for sweet and* 
sour, < 

As husbands have. What is it that they do 5 
When tliey change us for others? Is it sport? 
I think it is: and doth affection breed it? 

I think it doth: is’t frailty that thus errs? 

It is so too:—and have not we affections, 101 
Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have? | 
Then let them use us well: else let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us so. s 

lies. Good night, good night: heaven me5 
such uses send, 5 

Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend! j 
. [Exeunt. ]j 


ACT V. 


Scene 1. Cyprus. A street. 

Enter Iago and Roderigo. 

logo. Here, stand behind this bulk ; 4 straight 
will he come: 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home: 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; I’ll be at thy 
elbow: 

It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 

Hod. Bo near at hand; I may miscarry in't. 
Iago. Here, at thy hand: be bold, and take 
thy stand. [Hetires to a little distance. 

Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed; 
And yet he hatlngiven me satisfying reasons:— 
’T is blit a man gone:—forth, my sword; he 
dies. [Goes to lm stand. 

I Iago. |[ I’ve rubb’d this young quat 5 * almost 
I to the sense,® 11 

: And he grows angry.] Now, whether he kill 
Cassio, 

Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 

Every way makes my gain: live Roderigo, 

He callsfcme to a restitution large 

Of gold and jewels that I bobb’d 7 from him, 


1 To the vantage, i.e. if they got the opportunity. 

3 Foreign laps, the lapi of women other than their wives. 

■ Having, possessions. 

4 Bulk, a projecting part of a building. 

* Quat, pimple; i.e. Roderigo. 

« Senses the quick. 3 BoWd, obtained by cheating. 


.As gifts to Desdemoua; 

It must not be: if Cassio do remain, 

He hath a daily tn'iiuty in his life 
That makes me ugly; and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there stand I in much 
peril: 21 

No, he must die:—lie’t so: I hear him coming. 

Enter Cassio. 

Rod. I know his gait, ’t is he.—Villain, thou 
diest! [Rushes from his post and 

makes a pass at Cassio. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy 
indeed, 

But that my coat is better than thou know’st: 
I will make proof of thine. 

[Draws and wounds Roderigo, 
Rod. 0,1 am slain! 

[Iago rushes from his post, cuts Cassio 
behind in the leg , and exit. 

Cas. I’m maim’d for ever. — Help, ho! 
murder! murder! [Falls. 

£ Enter Othello, at some distance. $ 

Oth. The voice of Cassio:—Iago keeps hiB) 
word.] / 

Rod. 0, villain that I am! 

* £ Oth. It is even so. } 

Cas. 0, help, ho! light! a surgeon! m> 
Oth. ’T is he:—0 brave Iago,honest and just, > 
That hast such noble sen se of thy friend’s wrong! > 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


)Thou teachest me:—Minion, 1 your dear lieB 
/ dead, 33 

/And your unblest fate hies: strumpet, I come! 

/ Forth of my heart those charms, thine eyes, 
| are blotted; 

/Thy bed lust-stain’d shall with lust’s blood be 

spotted. [Exit. 


Enter Lodovico and Gratiano, at some 
distance. 


Cas. What, ho! no watch? no passage? 2 
murder! murder! 

Ora. ’Tia some mischance; the cry is very 
\ direful.] 

Cas. 0, help! 

; l Lad. Hark! « 

l Rod. 0 wretched villain! 

/ Lod Two or three groan:—it is a heavy 
| night. 

/These may be counterfeits: let’s think’t 
/ unsafe 


(To come in to the cry without more help.] 
Rod. Nobody come? then shall 1 bleed to 
death. 

< [_Lod. Hark! 

< Ora. Here’s one conies in his shirt, with 

< light and weapons.] 


Re-enter Iago, with a light. 

[Iago. Who’s there ? whose noise is this that 
cries on 3 murder ? 

Lod. We do not know. 

Iago. Did not you hear a cry? 

Cas. Here, here! for heaven’s sake, help me! 
Iago. What’s the matter? 

Ora. This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 
Lod. The same indeed; a very valiant fellow.] 
Iago. What are you here that cry so 
grievously? 53 

Cas. Iago? 0, I’m spoil’d, undone by 
villains! 

Give me some help. 

Iago. 0 me, lieutenant! what villains have 
done this? 

Cas. I think that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make awav. 

" tf 

£ Iago. 0 treacherous villains!— 


1 Minion, i.e. Desdemona. 

> Postage - Passengers. 

* Cries on, i.e. cries continually 
6R 


What are you there? come in, and give some c 
help. [To Lodovico and Oratiano.y^ 
Hod. 0, help me here! 60 

Cas. That’s one of them. 

Iago. 0 murderous slave! 0 villain! 

lloderigo. 

Rod. 0 damn’d Iago! 0 inhuman dog! 
Iago. Kill men i’ the dark!—Where be 
these bloody thieves'? 

How silent is this town! 4 —Ho! murder! 
murder!— 

What may you be? are you of good or evil?— 
Lod. As you sliall prove us, praise us. 

Iago. Signior Lodovico ? 

Lod. He, sir. 

Iago. I cry you mercy. Here’s Cassio hurt 
by villains. 

Ora. Cassio! 

logo. How is’t, brother? 70 

Cas. My leg is cut in two. 

Iago. Marry, heaven forbid!— 

Q Light, gentlemen:—1 ’ll bind it with my shirt. 

Enter Bianca. j 


Bian. What is the nuitter, ho? who is’t^ 
that cried ? 

Iago. Who is’t that cried! 

Bian. 0 my dear Cassio! my sweet Cassio!^ 

0 Cassio, Cassio, Cassio! ; 

Iago. A notable strum] >et!—Cassio, may you t 
suspect ; 

Who they should be that have thus mangled j 
you? [ 

Cas. No. ‘ 80^ 

Ora. I’m sorry to find you thus: I’ve been - 
to seek you. / 

Iago. Lend me a garter:—so—0, for a> 
chair, / 

To bear him easily hence! / r 

Bian. Alas, he faints!—0 Cassio, Cassio,/ 
Cassio! { t 

Iago. Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash> 
To be a party in this injury— * \ 

Patience awhile, good Cassio.—Come, eome;]£ 
Lend me a light.—Know we this face or no T 
Alas, my friend and my dear countryman 
Boderigo? no:—yes, Bure; 0 heaven! Eoderigo. 
Ora. What, of Venice? M 


4 In the stage version Lodovico and Gratiano enter here. 



ACT V, Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V, Scene 1. 


logo. Even he, sir: did you know him 1 
Ora. Know him! ay. 

; C logo. Signior Gratiano? t cry you gentle 
) pardon; t 03 

These bloody accidents must excuse my 
manners, * 

^Tliat & neglected you. 


Ora. I’m glad to see you. 

logo. How do you, Cassio?—O, a chair, a 
chair! 

Ora. Eoderigo! 

logo. He, he, ’t is he .—[A chair brought »«.]) 
O, tbat ’s well said;—the chair:— ^ 

Some good man bear him carefully from hence; > 



Cat. 1 in iiuiiin'il forever—Help, hoi murder! murder!—<Art v 1. 25 .) 


'I’ll fetch the general’s surgeon .—[To Bianco ] 

' For you, mistress, 100 

'Save you your labour.—He that lies slain 
' here, Cassio, 

^Was my dear friend; what malice was be- 

] twe^p you? 

i Gas. None in the world; nor do I know the 
5 * man. 

i logo. [To Bianca ] What, look you pale?— 
i 0, bear him out 0 ’ th’ air.— 

< [Cassio and lioderigo are borne off. 

< Stay you, good gentlemen.—Look you pale, 

<; mistress?— 


Do you perceive the gastness 1 of her eye?— ^ 
Nay, if you stare, we shall hear more anon.— > 
Behold her well; I pray you, look upon? 

her: £ 

Do you see, gentlemen? nay, guiltiness will> 
speak, c 

Though tongues were out of use. ] 110 ( 


Enter Emilia. 

" Emil. ’Las, what’s the matter? what’s the 
matter, husband? 


1 Gattnm, ghastliness. 
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ACT V. tone 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


Tago. Cassio hath here been set on in the 
(lark 112 

By Koderigo, and fellows that are scap’d: 

He’s almost slain, and Koderigo dead. 

Emil. Alas, good geutleman! alas, good 
Cassio! 

Iago. This is the fruit of whoring.—Prithee, 
Emilia, 

Go know of (Jassio where he supp’d to-night.— 
[To Bianca] What, do yon shake at that? 

liian. He supp’d at my house; but I there¬ 
fore shake not. 

Iago. 0, did he so ? I charge you, go with 
me. 120 

Emil. Fie, lie upon thee, strumpet ! 

liian. I am no strumpet; but of life as 
honest 

As you that thus abuse me. 

Emil. As 11 fob! fie upon thee! 

Iago. Kind gentlemen, let’s go see poor 
(Jassio dress’d.— 

[To Bianca] Come, mistress, you must tell’s 
another tale.— 

Emilia, run yon to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath happ'd.— 
Will you go on afore?—This is the 
night 

That either makes me or fordoes 1 me quite. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. A bedchamber in the castle. 

Desdemona in bed asleep; a light burning. 

Enter Othello. 

Oth. It is the cause, it is the cause, my 
soul,— 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars!— 
It is the cause.—Yet I ’ll not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more 
men.— 

Put out the light, and then put out the light: 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me: but once put out thy 
light, to 

Thou cunnmg’st pattern of excelling nature, 

1 Fordoes, undoes. 

70 


T know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. When I have 
{duck’d the rose, 13 

I cannot give it vital growth agaiu, 

It needs must wither: J ’ll smell it on the 
tree.— [Kissing her. 

O balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword!—One more, one 
more: — 

Be thus when thou art dead, aiid I will kill 
thee, 

And love thee after:—one more, and that’s 
the last: n> 

Bo sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep, 
But they are cruel tears: this sorrow’s 
heavenlv;- 

v 7 

It strikes where it doth love, Bhe wakes. 

Dos. Who s there ? (>thello! 

Oth. Ay, 1 >esdemoua. 

[[ JJes. Will you come to bed, my lord? 

Oth. 3 Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemon ?’ 

lies. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreeoncil’d as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. 

lies. Alack, my lord, v.hat may you mean 
bv that ? 

v 

Oth. Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk 

by: 30 

1 would not kill thy unprepared spirit; 

No,—heaven forfend!—I would not kill thy 
soul. 

lies. Talk you of killing? 

Oth. Ay, I do. 

Ties. Then heaven 

Have mercy on me! 

Oth. Amen, with ail my heart! 

Ties. If you say so, I hope you will not kill 
me. 

Oth. Hum! 

lies. And yet I fear you; for you ’re fatal 
then 

When your eyes roll so: why I shovjd fear I 
know not, 

Since guiltiness I know not; but yet I feel '£ 
fear. 30 

Oth. Think on thy sins. 

Des. They ’re loves I bear to you. 

s Heavenly, i.e. (an affliction) sent by heaven. 
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ACT V. Sceue 2. 
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ACT V. Sceue 9, 


Oth, Ay, and for that thou diest « 

Des. That death’s unnatural that kills for 
loving.— • 

Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip? 

Some bloody passion shakes your very frame: 
These are portents* but yet I hoj>e, I hope, 
TheyMo not point on me. 

Oth. Peace, and be still! 

Des. I will so. What’s the matter? 

Oth. That#handkerchief which I so lov’d 
and gave thee 
Thou gav’st to Cassio. 

Des. ' * No, by my life and soul! 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth. Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury; thou’rt on thy death¬ 
bed. 51 

Des. Ay, but not yet to die.* 

Oth. Yes, presently: 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin; 

For to deny,each article with oath 
Cannot remove nor choke the strong concep¬ 


tion 

That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 
Des. Then Lord have mercy on me! 

Oth. I say, amen. 

Des. And have you mercy too!—I never 
did 

Offend you in my life; never lov’d Cassio 
But with such general warranty of heaven 
As I might love; T never gave him token. 
Oth. By heaven, 1 saw my handkerchief in 
’s hand. 

0 perjur’d wonyin! thou dost stone my heart. 
And rnak’st me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice: 

I saw the handkerchief. 

Des. He found it, then; 

I never gave it him:—send for him hither; 
Let him confess a truth. 

( Oth. [He hath confess’d. 

Des. What, my lord ? 69 

| Oth. Jhat he hath us’d thee, 
j Des. How? unlawfully? 

j Oth. Ay. 

s' Des. He will not say so, 

\ Oth. No, ] his mouth is stopp’d; 

Honest lago hath ta’en order for’t. 1 


i Ta’en order for’t, i.e. seen to it. 


Des. 0, my fear interprets:—what, is he 
dead ? 78 

Oth. Had all his hairs been lives, my great 
revenge 

Had stomach for them all. 

Des. Alas, he is betray’d, and I undone! 

Oth. Out, strumpet, weep’st thou for him 
to my face? 

Des. 0, banish me, my lord, but kill me not! 
Oth. Down, strumpet! 

Des. Kill me to-morrow; let me live to-night! 
Oth. Nay, if you strive,— 81 

Des. But half an hour! 

Oth. * Being done, there is no pause. 
Des. But while 1 say oue prayer! 

Oth. It is too late. [Smothers Iter. 

Emil. [Within] My lord, my lord! what, ho! 
my lord, my lord! 

[OM. What noise is this?—Not dead? not> 
yet quite dead? I 

1 that am cruel am yet merciful; i 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain:— S 
So, so. > 

Emil. [ Within] What, ho! my lord,my lord! 3£ 
Oth. Who’s there? 

Emil. [ Within ] O, good my lord, I would 
speak a word with you! 90 

Oth. Yes:- ’t is Emilia:—byand by. 2 —She’s 
dead.— 

’Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio’s death; 
The noise was high.—Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave.—Shall she come in? were’t 
good?— 

I think she stirs again:—no.—What’s best to 
do? 

If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife: 
My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no 
wife. 

I 0, insupportable! 0 heavy hour! 98 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that th’ affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 3 

Emil. [ Within] I do beseech you 

That 1 may speak with you, 0, good my lord! 

Oth. I had forgot thee: 0,come in, Emilia:— 
Soft,—byand by:—let me thecurtainsdraw.— 
Where art thou? [Opens the door. 


s By and by, in a moment. 

9 At alteration =at the change. 
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ACT V. Beene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Soene 2. 


Enter Emilia. 

What’s the matter with thee now? 
Emil. 0, my good lord, yonder’s foul mur¬ 
der done! 

Oth. What, now? 

Emil. But now, my lord. 

Oth. It is the very error of the moon ; 

She comes more near the earth than she was ! 

wont, no | 

And makes men mad. ; 

Emil. Cassio, my lord, hath kill’d a young ! 
Venetian 
(idl’d Roderigo. 

Oth. Roderigo kill’d! 

And Cassio kill’d! 1 

Emil. No, Cassio is not kill'd. j 

Oth. Not, Cassio kill’d! then murder’s out 
of time, | 

And sweet revenge grows harsh. ! 

Dm. 0, falsely, falsely murder’d! ! 

Emil. Alas, what cry is that? \ 

Oth. That! what? \ 

Emil. Out, and alas! that was my lady’s ' 

voice.— no i 

Help! help, ho! help!—0 lady, speak again! 
Sweet Desdemona! O, sweet mistress, speak! 
Iks. A guiltless death I die. 

Emil. 0, who hath done 

This deed ? 

Des. Nobody,—I myself. Farewell: 

Commend me to my kind lord: 0, farewell! 

[Ikes. 

Oth. Why, how should she be murder’d ? 
Emil. Alas, who knows? 

Oth. You heard her say herself, it was not I. 
Emil. She said so: I must needs report the 
truth. 

Oth. She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell; 

*T was I that kill’d her. 

Emil. 0, the more angel she, 

And you the blacker devil! 131 

Oth. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. 
Emil. Thou dost belie her, and thou art a 
devil. 

Oth. She was false as water. 

Emil. Thou art rash as fire, to say* 

That she was false: 0, she was heavenly true! 
Oth. Cassio did tup her; ask thy husband 
else. 
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0,1 were damn’d beneatlf all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity. Thy husband knew it all. 
Emil. My husband! r mo 

Oth. Thy husband. 

Emil. That she was falsi to wedlock? 

Oth. Ay, with Cassio. Nay, had she*'been 
true, 

If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I’d not have sold her for it. 

Emil. My husband! 

Oth. Av, ’t was hi that told me first: 
[An honest man lie is, and hates the slime l > 
That sticks oil filthy deeds.] ( 

Emil. My husband! 

Oth. What needs this iterance, 1 woman? I 
say thy husband. xao 

£ Emil. 0 mistress, villauy hath made mocks { 
with love!— ^ 

My husband say that she was false! * 

Oth. He, woman; { 

I say thy husband:] dost, understand the word ?' 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest I ago. 

Emil. If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day! he lies to the heart: 
She was too fond of her most filthy bargain. 
Oth. Ha! 

Emil. I)o tli/ worst: ir.o 

This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven 
Than thou wast worthy her. 

Oth. Peace, you were best. 

Emil. Thou hast not half that power to do 
me harm , 

As I have to he hurt. 0 gull! 0 dolt! 

As ignorant as dirt! thou hast done a deed— 

I care not for thy sword; I ’ll make thee known, 
Though I lost twenty lives—Help! help, ho! 
help! 

The Moor hath kill’d my mistress! Murder! 
murder! 

Enter Montano, Gratiano, and Iago. 

\_Mon. What is the matter?—How now, ^ 
general! ] f 

Emil. O, are you come, Iago? you’ve dbne 
well, 169 

That men must lay their murders on yourneck. 


i Iterance, repetition. 



ACT V. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 1 


Gra. What is thtf matter? in 

Emil. Disprove this villain, if thou be ’st a 
man: * 

He says thou told’st hjm that his wife was false: 
I know thou didst not, thou ’rt not such a villain: 
Speak, for my lieaft is full. 

Ia§o. I told him what I thought; and told 
no more 

Than what he found himself was apt and true. 
Emil. But did you ever tell him she was 
false? 

lago. I did. iso 

Emil. You told h lie; an odious, damned lie; 
Upon my soul, a lie; a wicked lie:— 

She false with Cassio!— did you say with Cassio? 
I lago. With Cassio, mistress. £Go to, cliara 

< your tongue. 

< Emil. I will not charm my tongue; I’m 
s bound to speak: 

)Mv mistress here lies murder’d in her bed,— 
i Mon. Ora ¥ 0 heavens forfend! 

) Emil. And your reports have set the mur- 
1 der on. 

;> Oth. Nay, stare not, masters: it is true, 
') indeed. 

{ Gra. T is a strange truth. 189 

; Mon. 0 monstrous act! 
j , Emil. Yillany, villany, villany! 

il think upon’t, 1 —I think,—1 smell ’t;—0 

< villany!— 

<■ I thought so then;—I ’ll kill myself for grief :— 
<0 villany, villany! 

\ Jago. What, are you mad?] I charge you, 
get you home. 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave 
to speak: 

5 Tis proper I obey him, but not now.— 
Perchance, lago, I will ne’er go home. 

Oth. 0! 0! 0! [Falling on the bed. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down and roar; 
For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent 
That e’er did lift up eye. 

Oth. 0, she was foul!— [Rising. 

I scarce did know you, uncle: there lies your 
« niece, 201 

Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly 
stopp’d: 

I know this act shows horrible and grim. 

1 1 think upon't; she reoollecte the circumstance of the 
handkerchief. 


Ora. Poor Desdemon! I’m glad thy fa¬ 
ther’s dead: 204 

C Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain: did he live now, I 
This sight would make him do a desperate | 
turn, 

Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 

And fall to reprobance. 2 ] 

Oth. Tis pitiful; but yet lago knows 210 
That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 
A thousand times committed; Cassio con¬ 
fess'd it: 

And she did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her; I saw it in his hand: 
It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 

[Emil. 0 heaven! 0 heavenly powers! ) 
logo. Come, hold your peace. > 

Emil. T will out, ’t will out:— I peace! > 
No, I will speak as liberal as the north: 220 ? 
Let heaven and men and devils, let them all, J 

t me, yet I ’ll speak. > 


All, all, cry shame against me, yet 
logo. Be wise, and get you home. 

Emil. I will not. > 

[logo offers to stab Emilia, 5 
Gra. Fie!> 

Your sword upon a woman ? ] < 

Emil. 0 thou dull Moor! that handkerchief 
thou speak’st of 

I found by fortune, mid did give my husband; 
For often, with a solemn earnestness— 

More than, indeed, belong’d to such a trifle— 
He begg’d of me to steal it. 
lago. £ Villanous whore!, 

Emil She give it Cassio! no, alas, I found it, j 
And I did give’t my husband.] \ 

lago. Filth, thou best! 

Emil. By heaven, I do not, I do not, gentle¬ 
men.— 232 

0 murderous coxcomb! what should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife? 

Oth. Are there no stones in heaven 

But what serve for the thunder?—Precious 
villain! 

[Othello offers to stab logo, but is dis- 
• armed by Montano: lago stabs 

Emilia, and then rum out. 


1 Reprobance, reprobation, eternal perdition. 
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liis wife. 


/ Emil. Ay, ay:—0, lay me by my mistress’ 
(■ side. 

' ' Ora. He’s gone, but liis wife’s kill’d. 3 
\ Mm. [T is a notorious villain. ] Take you 
this weapon, 239 

Which I have here recover’d from the Moor: 
Come, guard the door without; let him not pass, 
But kill him rath er. I ’ll after that same villai n, 
For’t is a damned slave. 

[Exeunt Montano and O'ratio no. 
Oth. I am not valiant neither, 

But every puny whipster gets my sword:— 
But why should honour outlive honesty? 

Let it go all. 

< Emil. £ What did thy song bode, lady? 
( Hark, ca ist thoi i hear me ? I will play the swan, 

< And die nj music:—Willow, willow, willow.— 

( [Singing. 

jMoor, she w T as chaste;] she lov’d thee, cruel 

Moor; 249 

So come my soul to bliss as I speak true; 

So speaking as I think, I die,—1 die. [Dies. 

Oth. I have another weapon in this chamber; 
It is a sword of Spain,the ice-brook’s temper: 1 — 
0, here it is.—Uncle, I must come forth. 

Ora. [ Withvi\ If thou attempt it, it will cost 
thee dear: 

f£Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must 
5 suffer.] 

Oth. Look in upon me, then, and speak with 
me, 

Or, naked as I am, I will assault thee. 

Re-enter Oratiano. 

Gra. What is the matter? 

Oth. Behold, T have a weapon; 

A better never did itself sustain 2«o 

Upon a soldier’s thigh: I’ve seen the day 
That, with this little arm and this good sword, 
1 ’ve made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop:—but, 0 vain 
boast! 

Who can control his fate ? ’t is not so now.— 
Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon’d; 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 2 * 


And very sea-mark of my utmost sail 
l)o you go back dismay’d? ’Iis a lost fear; 
Man 3 but a rush* against Othello’s breast, 270 
And lie retires:—where should Othello go?— 
Now, how dost thou look now? 0 ill-starr’d 
wench! • 

Pale as thy smock! when we shall m«et at 
compt, 

This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it Old, cold, my 
girl! 

Even like thy chastity.— 

O cursed, cursed slave!- Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire!— 
O Desdemona ! Desdemona! dead! 2S1 

Oh ! oh! oh! 

Enter Lonovico, Montano, Cassio carried in 
a chair , and Officers with Iago, prisoner. 

t 

Lod. Where is this rash and most unfor¬ 
tunate man? 

Oth. Tliat’s he that was Othello;—here I am. 
Lod. Where is that viper? bring the villain 
forth. 

Oth. I look down towards his feet, 5 —but 
that’s a fable.— 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[ Wounds Jago. 

Lod. Wrench his sword from him. 

[Othello is disarmed., 
logo. I bleed, sir; but not kill’d. 

Oth. I am not sorry neitliej-: I’d have thee 
live; 

For, in my sense, ’t is happiness to die. 290 
Lod. 0 thou Othello, that wert once bo good, 
Fall’n in the practice of a damned slave, 
What shall be said to thee? 

Oth. Why, any thing: 

An honourable murderer, if you will; 

For naught I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Lod. This wretch hath part confess’d his 
villany: 

Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death? « 
Oth. Ay. 298 

Gas. Dear general, I never gave you cause. 


1 The ice-brook’s temper, i.e. tampered in the icy brook, 
s lh(tt=end. 


3 Man, aim 

* Rush, as though in a mock tournament, 
s I look down, Ac., i.e. in order to we if hie feet are cloven. 
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Oth. I do believe ft, and I ask your pardon. 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnar’d mjr soul and body? 
lago. Demand me nothing: what you know, 
you know: 

From this time fortfi I never will speak word. 
Lodi. What, not to pray? 

Gra. Torments will ope your lips. 

Oth. Well, thou dost best. 

Lod. Sir, you shall understand what hath 
befall’n, 

Which, as 1 think, you know not. Here’s a 
letter 

Found in the pocket of the slain Roderigo; 
And here another: the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook sil 
By Roderigo. 

Oth. 0 villain! 

Cas. Most heathenish and most gross! 
Lod. Nowhere’sanotherdiscontented paper, 
Found in his*pocket too; and this, it seems, 
Roderigo meant t’ have sent this damnedvillain; 
But that, belike, lago in the interim 
Came in and satisfied him. 

Oth. 0 the pernicious caitiff!— 

How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife’s? 

Cas. I found it in my chamber: 

And he himself confess’d but even now 321 
That there he dropp’d it for a special purpose 
Which wrought to his desire. 

Oth. O fool! fool ! fool! 

Cm. There is besides in Roderigo’s letter,— 
How he upbraid* lago, that be made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was cast: and even but now he spake, 
After long seeming dead,—lago hurt him, 
lago set him on. 

Lod. You must forsake this room, and go 
with us: 330 

Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave, 
If there any cunning cruelty 
That can torment him much and hold him long, 
St shall be his. You shall close prisoner rest, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state.—Come, bring away. 


Oth. Soft you; a word or two before you go. 
I’ve done the state some service, and they 
know’t;— 830 

No more of that.—I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, ’* 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice: then must you 
speak 

Of one that lov’d not wisely, but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe; of one whose sub* 
du’d eyes, . 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 350 
Their med’cinable gum. Set you down this; 
And say besides, tliat in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduc’d the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him—thus. 


[Stalut himself with a dagger. 
£ Lod. 0 bloody period! 1 <t 

Gra. A 11 that’s spoke is marr’d. 

Oth. I kiss’d thee ere 1 kill’d thee: no way) 
but this, [Falling upon Desdemmta. s 
Killing myself, to die upon a kisH. [Dies.} 
Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no \ 
weapon; S60) 


For he was great of heart. 

Lod. [To lago] 0 Spartan 2 dog, \ 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea! / 
Look on the tragic loading of this bed; 

This is thy work:—the object poisons sight; 
Let it be hid.—Cratiano, keep the house, 

And seize upou the fortunes of the Moor, 

For they succeed on you.—To you, lord gover- ^ 
nor, ... > 

Remains the censure of this hellish villain; l 



The time, the place, the torture,—0, enforce it! \ 
Myself will straight aboard, and to the state | 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate.] 8ft > 


[Exeunt. 


1 Period, end. 

* Spartan; the Spartans were taken as types of ob¬ 
stinacy. 
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NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


NOTE ON DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 

The names of the actors are found in F. 1 at the end of 
the play: 

Othello, the Moore. 

Brahantio. Father to Desdemona. 

Casslo, an Honourable Lieutenant. 

Iago, a Villaine. 

Kodorigo, a gull'd Gentleman. 

Duke of Venice. 

Senators. 

Montano, Goucrnonr of Cyprus. 

Gentlemen of Cyprus. 

Ludouico, ami (riatiano, two Noble Venetians. 

Saylors. 

Clowne. 

Desdemona, Wife to Othello. 

JSmilia, Wife to logo. 

Bianca, a Curtczan. 

In F. 4 they are given, before the play itself, with a few 
unimportant differences of spelling; hut there Iago is 
written Jago. All the Ff. misspell lioderigo, Jtodfrrigo. 
Qq spell the name rightly. Of these names Gratiano has 
been used already in the Merchant of Venice; Ludovico, 
in the anglicized form of Lodouriek, we have had, in Mea¬ 
sure for Measure, us the assumed name of the Duke when 
disguised as a Friar. Roderigo we have had in Twelfth 
Night, ii. 1.17, as the name taken by Sebastian, where Ff. 
also spell it Rodorigo Desdemona would, in Italian, fie 
accented, probably, on the antepenultimate. In Ff. it 1 b 
often abbreviated to Desdemon, as in iii. 1. 66; tii. 3. 65, 
&o. Emilia is spelt Emttlia or Emilia in Qq., but always 
in Ff. jEmilia. The latter, as the name of the wife of 

7(5 


jKgeon, occurs in Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 342, &c. In 
Winter's Tale Emilia is the name of ouo of the ladies 
attendant upon the Queen, Uermionc. 

NOTE ON TIME OP ACTION. 

« 

The difficulties as to the space of time covered by the 
events of this rlay are numerous, and have been pointed 
out by Mr Daniel in ins admirable Time Analysis of this 
play (see New Shak Soc. Trans. 1877-1870, Pt. II. pp. 
224-232). In the first place we learn that Iago and Bode- 
rigo have been long acquainted, and that Iago has 
been borrowing money from Eodetigo, apparently on the 
strength of pretending to support his courtship of Desde- 
mona. This implies that the acquaintance or friendship 
between Emilia and Desdemona must have existed before 
the latter’s marriage to Othello; which, considering their 
respective social positions, does not appear very probable. 
There must be an interval between acts 1. and ii.; bnt ( 
there can be none, except of a few hours, between the 
next acts, as the incidents are evidently continuous, and 
cannot have occupied more than forty-eight hours. Yet 
we And Boderigo complaining, both at the end of act ii. 
Beene 3, and again in act iv. scene 2, that he has beat 
put oft by logo with some excuse or other, has spent 
nearly all his money, and has given him jewels enough to f 
deliver to Desdemona, which would “half have corruptea 
a votarist." Again, in act iii. scene 4, we have Blanca 
reproaching CobsIo with keeping a week away from her 
(line 173); 

What, keep a week away? seveh days and nights? 

and to make no mistake abont it, she adds "Bight score 
eight hours; “ yet he cannot have been on the island more 
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than two days. This notetof time ean only be explained 
by supposing that Blanca was Cassio's mistress in Venice, 
and had followed or accompanied hfcn to Cyprus. Still 
greater is the difficulty as to the recall of Othello from 
Cyprus; for the letters of recall must have been sent 
before the senate could even have known that lie had 
reached the island. Therfare other minor points of diffi¬ 
culty Wljjch it is not necessary to specify. Suffice it to 
say that there are allusions, which will be easily recog¬ 
nised by the leader, implying a longer period of married 
life, as far as Othello and Desdemona are concerned, than 
is possible consistently with the text of the play. It is 
useless to try and reconcile these discrepancies and con¬ 
tradictions by a system of “double time,” or by any simi¬ 
lar device. The fact is, Shakespeare did not care about 
Buch matters; and the absence of any change of scenery 
on the stage made all details as to lapse of time of much 
less importance than they would be now. All the diffi¬ 
culties mentioned above may bo explained by the fact 
that Shakespeare founded his play on the a tor)’, in which 
Othello and DeBdeinona are supposed to have lived to¬ 
gether as husband ami wife for some time before leaving 
Venice, and the events which take place in Cyprus are 
certainly uot confined to two or three days.— f. a. m. 

•ACT I. Scene 1. 

1. Lines 4-6: 

'Sblood, but you will not hear me: 

1/ever 1 did dream of such a matter, 

Abhor me. 

These lines are arranged as by Steovens (1703); <n Qq. lines 
6 and 6 are printed as one line. The oath 'S blood is only 
found in Q. 1; F. l prints the passage thus, in two lines: 

Out you 'l nor heare me If euer I did dream 
* Of such a matter, abhorre me, 

which F. 2, P. 3 substantially follow. P. 4 prints the 
passage thus: 

Hut you 'll not hear me. 

If ever I did Dream 

Of such a matter, abhor me 

S. Line 10: OFF-OAPfj) to him— So the Folio The 
Quartos have oft capped. In either case to cap will con¬ 
vey the idea of showing respect to. 

3. Line 13: with a bombast circumstance.—Bombast is 
here used adjectivally, in the sense of fustian; elsewhere 
—Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 791, and I. Henry IV. 1L 4. 
859, where the prince hails Falstaff ns a “ creature of 
• bombast the word is a substantive. Properly bombast 
means cotton-wadding; Greek silk, cotton (Skeat). 

4 Line 16. NONSUITS my mediators.— Lord Campbell 
* comments upon this line as a good Instance of Shake¬ 
speare's " proneness to legal phraseology." “Nonsuit¬ 
ing," he say?, “is known to the learned to be the most 
^disreputable and mortifying mode of being beaten: it 
indicates that the action is wholly unfounded on the 
plaintiff’s own showing, or that there is a fatal defect in 
the manner in which his case has been got up: insomuch 
Out Mr. Chitty, the great special pleader, used to give 
this advice to young barristers practising at nisi prius: 
‘Always avoid your attorney when nonsuited, for till he 
has a little time for reflection, however much you may 


abuse the judge, he will think that the nonsuit was all 
your fault.'" — Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements, pp. 
90,91. 

5. Lines 16,17: 

for, “ Certes," says he, 

"/have already chose my officer." 

Some editors print “Por certes" us though it were a single 
phrase, equivalent to for certain. The for, however, does 
not, I think, make part of what Othello is supposed to 
reply. Compare the Tempest, UL 3. 29, 30: 

If I should say, I saw such islanders,— 

For, certes, these are people of the island. 

6. Line 19: 

a great ARITHMETICIAN, 

One Michael Cassia, a Florentine. 

Apart from the fact that Florence was a great trading 
town, there may lie some allusion to the economical and 
thrifty ways for which the Florentines were famous. 
“ If any,” says Peacham, “would be taught the true use 
of money let him travel to Italy! for the Italian, the 
Florentine especially, iB able to teach all the world, 
Thrift!Peaeliam’s The Worth of a Penny, 1641, Arber’s 
English Gat ucr, vi. p. 263. lago, as a Venetian, expresses 
coi. tempt for a native of Florence. 

7. Line 21 : A fellow almost damn'd in a fair WIFE.— 
The reference, clearly, is to Cassio, and the fair wife 
may be Bianca; further I cannot see, and nothing that 
has been written on the line offers the least explanation 
of what to me appears to lie almost inexplicable. Can it 
be that lago is speaking, with mocking self-satire, from 
his own personal experience of a fair wife! Prom time 
to time he poses as the jealous husband; he affects to 
doubt the loyalty of Emilia; he. too, has been damned 
in the ]Hissessiou of a beautiful consort; and bo as he 
utters the line does he thiuk of his own hard case, and 
laagh ironically, or perhapB look the martyr? For it 
must he remembered that logo is uot merely the personi¬ 
fication of deceit towards others: he occasionally tries to 
deceive himself, the last triumph and victory of the de¬ 
ceiver's art; and this may he one of his daring touches 
of self-deception. It docs not, however, much matter 
whether we regard the line as said seriously or ironically: 
the point I would suggest is, that the speaker, in speaking 
the words, really refers to himself. I need scarcely say that 
emendations have heed numerous. Coleridge was inclined 
to read life ; Grant White prints wise; and the heroic- 
Hanmer, (turns immans nefas, ventured on a fair phiz, 
the last word surely in Boeotian bathos. 

[The.elaborate explanation given by Arrowsmith (Shake¬ 
speare's Editors and Commentators, p. 39), and quoted 
by Dyce, that the words fair wife are to be connected 
with logo’s comparison of Cassio to a spinster just, 
below (line 24), and that they are equivalent to raying 
that Cassio is no more a soldier than a fair wife, is too in¬ 
tricate for general comprehension. Certainly Mr. Verity's, 
explanation above seems far more plausible; though quite 
possibly, aa some commentators have pointed out, there 
is an allusion here to the rumoured marriage of Cassio- 
and Bianca (see iv. 1.118-133), a union which could not 
but socially damn him; or logo may imply that Cassio is, 
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completely under petticoat government, and therefore 
not. tit to l*e an officer in any position of trust. Staunton 
objected that this line can have no reference to Bianca, 
because “there is no reason for supposing that Cassio 
had ever seen Bianca until they met in Cyprus." But 
surely the relations between Cassio and Bianca could not 
have arisen in so short a time as elapsed between his ar¬ 
rival in Cyprus, and the events in acts iii. and iv. of this 
play. However, on this point there are many difficulties. 
Othello does not seem to have known anything of Cassio's 
connection with Bianca till he sees him talking to her 
(iv 1) In iii. 4. 19:5-105, Cassio gives a reason for not 
wishing Othello to see him with Bianca; he says he does 
not wish 

To luve him see me wnm.m'il. 

Again, if Jago knew of this connection of Cassio and 
Bianca, and that it would be likely to prejudice him with 
Othello, why did he not mention it before? The answer 
to this is that it would not have suited lus plot to have 
done so. as it was his object to make out that Cassio was 
in love mdy with Desdeinona Fart of the confusion as 
to Bianca'., connection with Cassio may have arisen from 
the fa t f Ii..!i Shakespeare combined inker the two women 
mention. d in Omthio's story. See Introduction, p 5 . 

—V A. II J 

8 Line 24: 11 ideas the bookish THEORIC —For theoric— 
theory, cf Ilenry V. i. 1 . 51, 52: 

So that the art and practa part of life 
Must he the mistress to this theoric. 

For the same words, retaining the same forms and used 
with the same antithesis, see lleywood's English Traveller, 
i 1.1-3: 

Oh friend, that I to mine own notion 
Had joined but your experience' 1 have 
The tneoric, but you the frnttu 

—Hevwood's Select Plays, Mermaid ed i>. 157. 

“ Theoric of war" comes in All’s Well, iv. 3 163 

9. Line 25. the TOOEli consuls.— So the Quarto of 1022. 
The Folio has tongwrl. 

10. Line 31: thus counter-caster.- Alluding to the 
practice of making calculations with counters, or small 
metal disks, which are several times referred to in Shake¬ 
speare; c.g As You Like It, ii. 7.63; Troilus and Orcssidn, 
ii. 2 . 23 

11. Line 45: Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave. 
- -This is not unsuggestive of Humlet, iii. 2. 66 : 

And cruel the pregnant hinges of the hue 
‘‘Hinge thy knee” is amongst the maxims which Ape- 
mantUB impresses upon Timon of Athens (iv. 3 211). 

12 Line 63: In compliment extern —Qq. and Ft all 
print here “ in complement, extern ” On the question of 
identity of compliment and complement see Love’s La¬ 
bour 's Lost, note 11 . Some editors adhere to the spelling 
of the old copies, and explain the words thus: “in out¬ 
ward completeness." This is intelligible enough, though 
somewhat tautological. But if we read, as most editors, 
including the Cambridge, do, compliment, the meaning 
must be “In external or outward compliment,” or “cere- 
tnoniousness,” or “ in conventional expression of polite¬ 
ness.'' 


13 Line 65. I AM not wh A I AH. — Compare Sonnet 
exxi. line 0: 

No, / am 0at / am, and they that,level, ire. 
lago, I suppose, means that he will conceal Ms true char¬ 
acter and not be what to others he is, i.e. teems to he. 

14 Line 66: does the THICK*LIPS owe.—Coming from 
the jealous Boderigo the epithet, obviously, mujft not be 
pressed. Upon the question of Othello's nationality see 
Introduction. 

15. Lino 67: If he can carry't thus /—That is, “suc¬ 
ceed in this way.” The phrase occur* again in Lear, v. 

3. 30, 37: 

and <virry it &o 
As I have ser it down ; 

where the sense is rather “ contrive it; ” and in Troilus and 
Cressida, ii. 3. 3. For Shakespeare's vague use of it with 
verbs, see Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, page 150. 

16 Lines 70, 71: 

And though he in a .fertile climate dwell. 

Plague him with flies. 

This sentence is certainly not very intelligible At first 
sight there appears to be some confusion of idea; for a 
fertile climate, in the sense of one where the vegetation 
is luxuriant, is generally more productive of insect pests 
than a cold and sterile one But the association of ideas 
in Shakespeare’s mind may havu been a mixed one. For 
instance, some sorts of Kies are particularly plentiful in 
sand) soil; and again, where there are much blight and 
many insect pests, vegetation suffers; but perhaps one 
must not inquire too curiously into lago’s exact meaning. 
Delicacy of expression or of thought was certainly not his 
distinguishing chaincteiistic. Though may poSBihly be a 
mistake here caused by the though in the next line haying 
caught the copyist's eye, or it may bo equivalent to “as" 
or “because." A M. 

17. Liues 72, 73: 

Yet throw such changes of vexation on’t. 

As it mug lose some colour. 

Ho Qq. Ff read chances, which I cannot but think, 
though it is rejected by most editiffs without any remark, 
may be the right reading. Chances is used frequently 
by Shakespeare in the sense of “ accidents," as by Othello 
in the speech below (i. 3.134). Is it not possible that the 
commentators may have been misled by the lose some 
colour in the next line, and so have too hastily preferred 
the changes of Qq. to the chances of Ff.?— F, A. M. < 

18. Line 76: by night and negligence.—'This is an ellip¬ 
tical expression, the meaning of course being “in time of 
night and through negligence; ” by being used in a double • 
Bensc. Jago does not stop here to pick and choose his 
expressions. He wants to urge Boderigo At to instant 
action, to make him his instrument in annoying Othello. „ 
Boderigo throughout the seene is inclined to hang badl; 
having been rejected as a suitor for Desdemona's hand by 
her father. He doeB not like the task that lago sets him; 
and therefore it is necessary that the latter should keep 
pushing him forward, and thrusting him into the most 
prominent position. For, though Brabantio does not seem 
to know lago here, it is possible that he might recognize 
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him by eight as Othellof ancient; and therefore Iago 
ehadea hie face with his hat, in order that his features 
may not be recognized, and disguise! his voice, taking at 
the same time a malicious delight in the whole Incident. 
Roderigo is doing his dirty work for him; and Brabantio 
—for whom he feels almost as much contempt as he does 
for "the snipe," of who® he is making Buuh “sport and 
profit,’*—is humiliated, and can be insulted with com¬ 
parative Impunity.—F' a. M. 

19. Line 106: My house is not a change. —Grange is 

from the Low Latin granea, a barn, ie a place where 
com, granum , it kept. The word appears sometimes to 
have conveyed the idea of loneliness and isolation (see 
Measure for Measure, note 134); cf. Heywood s English 
Traveller, iii. 1: • • 

And indeed 

Who can blame him to absent himselffrom home, 
si nd make his father's house but as a grange f 

—Hey rood’s Select Plays, Mermaid ed p. 195. 

According to War ton grunge was used, in this sense, espe¬ 
cially in the eastern and northern counties, it is super¬ 
fluous to mention “ the moated grange" in Measure for 
Measure, which Tennyson has described for us at length 
in his wonderful poem. Milton, by the way, probably re¬ 
collected the etymology of the word when he. wrote in 
Comus (175): “ teaming docks, and granges full ” Hunter 
has an interesting note on the subject (illustrations of 
Shakespeare, vol. ii. pp. 345,346), he might, however, have 
remarked that the modem conception of grange as any 
country house is associated with the word (|uite early. 
For instance Cotgrave has “Beautegard: A summer house 
or graunge ; a house for recreation or pleasure." Afiain, 
Nash in his tract, Christ's Teares over Jcrnsalcm, speak¬ 
ing of the plague, remarks that the poor must remain in 
the city, while ‘‘ritch men liaue theyr country granges 
to fly to" (Nash’s Prose Works, in Huth Library, vol. iv. 
p. 246). In the ballad, too, of Flodden Poilde I And the 
word used of the Cheshire country-scat of the Egerton 
family.—See Bishop Percy’s Folio MS, edited by Prof. 
Hales and Dr. Furnivall, vol. i. p. 3.':s 

20. Line 112: your NEPHEWS neigh to you.—Nephew 
<Lat. nepos) here--grandson; cf Marlowe, Dido Queen of 
Carthage, it 1. 335: 

Sleep, my sweet nephew, in these cooling shades. 

—Works, Bullen's ed. vol. ii p. 379 

See I. nenry VI. flote 135. 

21. Line 124: At this odd-even and duU watch o' the 
• night.— The time, that is, when one hardly knows whe¬ 
ther, strictly speaking, it is night or day; 2 p m„ for in¬ 
stance, is the odd-even of the night; the day has begun, 
but the night is not over. How any one can find a diffi¬ 
culty in the expression passes my understanding; yet it 
has been nd* a little discussed. We have exactly the same 
idea in Macbeth, 11L 4.126,127. 

* Mach. What is the night? 

Lady U. Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 

22. Line 126: a knave of common hire, a gondolier,— 
So the Folio; the 1632 Quarto has gundelier; in the Quar¬ 
to of 1622 only the first line and the last three lines of 
tills speech are given. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote gun- 
deler; in any case he intended the word to be pronounced 


as a trisyllable. See Sidnoy Walker, Shakespeare’s Versi¬ 
fication, p. 218. In As You Like It, iv. 1. 38 “swam in a 
gondola" baffled the printer's skill. 

23. Line 138: Of HERE and evert WHERE.— For the ad¬ 
verbs used as substantives compare Lear, i. 1. 264: 

Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

24. Line 159: Lead to the Sauittart the raised search. 
—What was the Sagittary ? The subject has been mnch 
discussed. According to Knight, the reference is to ‘‘the 
residence at the Arsenal of the commanding officers of 
the navy and army. The figure of an archer with hie 
drawn bow, over the gates, still indicates the place.” 
knight's theory is scarcely tenable. In the first place, his 
description of the figure appears to be incorrect; the lat¬ 
ter, says the American critic, Mr. Rolfe, is “not over the 
gates, but is one four statues standing in front of the 
structure. It represents a man holding a how (not 
'drawn') in his hand, bnt is in no respect more conspicu¬ 
ous than its three companions. If Shakespeare was ever 
in Venice ho probably saw the statue, but we cannot ima¬ 
gine why it should suggest to him to call the place the Sa¬ 
gittary" (Furness' Variorum edn., Othello, p. 26). Again, 
the Arsenal was the most conspicuous building in Venice; 
11 ,. Venetian would require to be guided there; still less 
could any one in tb° employ of the government have a 
difficulty in finding his way thither. Yet in scene 3, line 
121, Othello seuda Iago with the attendants to show them 
where the Sagittary was: 

Anutnt, conduct them, you best know the place. 

This is scarcely consistent with the theory that the Sagit¬ 
tary was a part of the Arsenal. I may mention, too. an 
incidental point of evidence, viz, that Coryat in his Cru¬ 
dities gives (vol. i. pp. 278-283) a minute and detailed 
account of the Arsenal, and had the Sagittary formed a 
portion tif the latter, it would hardly have passed without 
mention. Perhaps, after all, the name was a mere in¬ 
vention on the part of Shakespeare; in which case it is 
a thousand pities that he has not had the satisfaction of 
laughing at the tortures to which he unwittingly sub¬ 
jected generations of editors. 

25. Line 183: And RAISE some special officers of night— 
Rawer;rouse, as in Merchant of Venice, ii. 8. 4: 

The villain Jew with outcries rail'd the duke 

ACT 1. Scene 2. 

26. Line 5: I had thought t’have YERK’D him.—Yerk 
here - “to strike sharply;” in Henry V. iv. 7. 83, the 
sense is kick: 

Yerk out their armed heels. 

' Compare Lyly’s Saplio and Pliao, i. 1: ‘‘I am afraid she 
will yerke me, if I hit her” (Lyly’s Works. Fairholt's ed. 

1 p. 159) Cotgrave has: “ Ruer despieds; to kicke, winse, 
Yerke." Jerk and yerk are obviously the same word; cf. 
Cotgrave: “ Fouetter; to scourge, lash, yerk or jerke." 
There is a third word jert, given by Cotgrave (s. v. attaints) 
aiffl connected with the more familjar pair. I And it in 
Nash's Bummer’s Last Will and Testament: “When I 
jerted my whip and said to my horses but Hay" (Nash's 
Prime Works, edited by GroBart, in Huth Library, vol vi 
p. 125) Skeat sub voce jerk should be consulted. 
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27. Line 12: That the HAQNirico is much belov’d.— 
Compare The Merchant of Venice, iil, 2,282, where the 
Clarendon Press editors quote from Florio, “ Magnifieo, 
nobly-minded, magnilloent. Also a Magnifieo of Venice 
see note 217 to that play. In The Return from Parnassus, 
iii. 4, we read: 

Where it shall dwell like a magnifieo. 

—Arber's Reprint, p. 45 . 

Coryat, by the way, tells us that all the "gentlemenof 
Venice . . . are called Clarissimoes" (Coryat's Crudi¬ 
ties, ed. 1770, vol. ii. p. 32). On the other hand, in Peach- 
am’s curious tract, The Worth of a Penny (1641), 1 find 
the following: “ Go into other countries, especially Italy! 
the greatest magnifieo in Venice will think it no disgrace 
to his magnifleema to go to market" (Arber’s English 
Gamer, vol. vi. p. 274). At Milan darissimo appears to 
have been the terra in use; cf Deleter's Honest Whore, 
Part I. i. 2: "before any darissimo iu Milan” (Dekker’s 
Plays, Mermaid ed. p. 68). 

2a Lines 22-24: 

and my demerits 

May speak, unbonneted, to as jtroud a fortune 
As this >nu> 1 have reach’d. 


vague reference to the "ses'sfich gems" In Bonnet xxl. 
line 6. Perhaps, as Hunter suggests, Shakespeare had to 
his mind’s eye the {gscinating idea of “ treasure* buried 
in the deep" (Illustrations of Shakespeare, ii. p. 282). 
Compare Richard III. i. 4. 2^ 

30. Line 46: The senate sent afyut three several QUESTS. 
—As we should say, “search-parties.” "Questinghounds" 
was a very common name for spotting dogs, a faift which 
Otway remembered when he wrote (in The Soldier's 
Fortune, Iv. 3): “Lie still, lie still, you knave, close, 
close, when I bid you; you had best guest, and spoil 
the sport, you had i ” (Otway's Plays, Meftnaid ed. p, 267). 
Cotgrave has: “Queste: A quest, inquirie, search, inqui¬ 
sition, socking.'' 

« • 

31. Line 60: boarded a land carkaok.— Carraek is pro¬ 
perly a Portuguese word signifying any kind of large mer¬ 
chant vessel. Compare Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 140: 
“ whole annadoes of carracks." So Hey wood’s Fair Maid 
of the West, part I. i 1. 11,12: 

If their carraiis 
Come deeply laden. 

—Heywood's Select flays, Mermaid ed. p. 81. 


Unbonneted must, I think, mean with the bonnet taken off; 1 
i.e. as a sign of respect. How docs this St in with the 1 
general drift of the passage! Othello is protesting against j 
the idea that he is a mere adventurer, “an extravagant 
and wheeling stranger,” who has had the lack to win a 
distinguished position at Venice. I am, he says, of noble 
birth: if I have succeeded I deserved to: my fortune may 
be great, but my qualities ( demerits ) are equal to my for¬ 
tune, or nearly so: using a metaphor, 1 say that my de¬ 
merits can speak to, address, accost—what yon will—my j 
fortune, whom, for the moment, we will personify; though, : 
of course, as a slight sign of respect, they would do so 1 
unbonneted. I believe, therefore, that unbonneted is the I 
right reading, and that it is thrown in parenthetically and ; 
ironically; and this explanation is, i think, supported liy 
fee fact that in the Folio the word is placed in brackets, I 
A nd bonneted (Theobald), e'en bonneted (Haumer), arc the j 
best of the corrections. [We must notice here the expla¬ 
nation given by Fuseli “At Venice the bonnet, as well as 
the toge, is a badge of aristocratic honours to this day” 
(Furness, p. 33), and therefore the meaning is that Othello 
was equal in rank to Brabantio as far as birth went, and 
that he could, without the addition to the dignity of which 
the bonnet was the sign, speak to "as proud a fortune” 
as that he had reached. But 1 think that Mr. Verity's 
explanation given above is much the simplest, and, in 
continuation of it, we may notice the modest affectation 
of the word demerits, instead of, as we should have ex¬ 
pected, merits. Othello’s words may lie thus paraphrased: 

“ The lack of merit in me is not so great, but that I may, 
with no other than the ordinary marks of courtesy, claim 
the honour of an alliance with one of the rank of Bra- 
bantio's daughter.” Bat it is just possible that Shake¬ 
speare might here, with pardonable carelessness, hgve 
used unbonneted in exactly the opposite sense to that 
which it generally has, that is to say, as = “without tak¬ 
ing the bonnet off."—r. A. M.] 

28. Line 28: For the sea’s WORTH.— We have au equally 
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And in Arber's English Gamer, vol. iii. pp. 11-31, there 
is an account of a "Voyage, in a Portuguese carraek, to 
Goa, in 1583 A-D ” v* 

32 Line 51: If it prove LAWFUL PRIZE.—“Shakespeare 
gives us very distinct proof that he was acquainted with 
Admiralty law, aa well as with the procedure of West¬ 
minster Hall . . . the trope (i.e. 4 lawful prize ’) in¬ 
dicating that there would be a suit in the High Conrt 
of Admiralty to determine the validity of the capture” 
(Lord Campbell, Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, pp. 
91,92). 

83 Line 63: thou hast enchanted her.— I do not think 
that any one lias noted the imitation of this and the fol¬ 
lowing scene which occurs in Massinger’s A Very Woman, 
v. 3. To mo it is quite clear that Massinger remembered 
Brabantio s words when he wrote the following dialogue, 
the speakers in which are the father (the Viceroy), his 
daughter (Almira), a physician (Fafflo), and the Duke. 

Vue. (to Almira). O thou shame 
Of women 1 thy sad father's curse and scandal! 

With what an impious violence thou tak'st from him 
His few short hours of breathing! * 

Paul Do not add, sir, 

Weight to your sorrow in the ill-bearing of it. 

Vut From whom, degenerate monster, flow these low 
And base affections in thee 1 What strung r philtres 
Ha it thou relayed 1 What witch with damned spells 
Deprived thee of thy reasonI Look on me, 

Since thou art lost unto thyself, and learn, 

From what I suffer tor thee, what strange tortures 
Thou dost prepare thyself. * 

Du he. Good sir. take comfort; 

The counsel you bestow'd on me, make use of. • 

Paul. This villain (for such practices in that nation 
Are very frequent) it may he, hath forced, 

Ay cunning potions, and by sorcerous charms, 

This frenzy in her. 

—Cunningham's Massinger, p. py 
Many touches to Massinger show that he was well read 
in the works of 6hakespeare. 
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34. Line 68: The wealthy curled darlings of our 
nation.—For some mysterious reason curling the hair 
appears to have been a mark of affection; ct. Lear, ill. 
4. 87: “ A serving-man, proud in heart and mind; that 
curled my hair,” where Aldis Wright quotes from 
Harsnet’s Declaration, p. 54: “Maynie the Actor, comes 
mute upon the stage, wi3h his hands by his side, and his 
hair ended up. Loe heere (cries Weston the Interpreter) 
comes up the spirit of pride." Stubbes, too, brands the 
practice “of curling and laying out of . . . natural! 
heyre” as “impious and at no hand lawfull,” ns “the en¬ 
signs of Pride,” and a mark of “wantonnes to all that 
behonld it" (Aitatomie of Abuses, New Shnkspere So¬ 
ciety publications, part i. p. 08). So Timon of Athens, iv 
3.160. Darlings, we may note, appears as dearelmg in 
the Folio. The singular V/ust, I think, have been an error 
of the printer; the form dcareling was, perhaps, in cur¬ 
rent use. In Elizabethan English the word appears to 
have borne an offensive sense, to have been, in fact, equi¬ 
valent to paramour. This is clear from a passage in 
Stubbes’ Anatomie, where lovers who have been pre¬ 
viously described as paramours are referred to as dear- 
lynges; and Dr. Furaivall m his admirable index quotes 
from Huloet, 1552: “ Darlynye, a wanton ternie used in 
Yeneriall speach, as be these: honeycombe . . . swete- 
hert, true love. Afionis . . . delUue—suaviuin.” See 
Anatomie of Abuses, part I pp. 88 and 350; and Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, bk. iv. canto viii. liv. 6: 

which keeper is this Dwarfe, her dearivig base. 

36. Line 75: That WAKEN MOTION — Waken is Hanmcr's 
emendation of the text; the folio and quartos read weaken 
Retaining weaken, liitson interprets: “impair the facul¬ 
ties." I doubt whether motion can bear any such meaning. 
To waken motion would simply mean excite motion, or 
passion, the natural effect of such drugs as Brabantio has 
hinted at For motion = passion, cf. i. 3. 331, 335: “we 
have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal stings, 
our unbitted lusts.” The A. S. form of weak was mk: is 
it possible that in Shakespeare's time weaken and waken 
were confused in pronunciation, or even that they were 
spelt alike} Theobald substituted weaken notion, ex¬ 
plaining Motion in tire sense of “understanding,” "judg¬ 
ment," as in Lear, i. 4.247-240: 

Doth Lear wait thus? speak thus! Where arc his eyes! 

Either his notion weakens, his discerning* 

Are lethargied-kHa 1 waking! 

Compare also Macbeth, iff 1. 83: “a notion craz’d;’’and 
Corlolanus, v 6.107. Theobald’s emendation is adopted 
by Pope, Johnson, Capell, and others. 

36. Lines 78, 79: 

a practiser 
Of ARTS INHIBITED. 

We may rqjnember that a very severe statute against 
witchcraft had been passed in the first year of James’s 
^ign; see As You Like It, v 2. 78, with note. 

87. Line 83: were it my cue.— That 1 b, “were it my 
part to fight.” For cue, see Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
note 161. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

88 . Line 8: A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to CrPBUS. 

* —Upon the historical points which are here raised 1 shall 

VOL. IX 


venture to borrow Knight's note; it Is as follows: “The 
Republic of Venice became the virtual sovereign of Cyprus 
in 1471, when it assumed the guardianship of the son of 
Catharine Comoro, who, being left a widow, wasted the 
protection of the Republic to maintain the power which 
her huBband had usuiped. The island was then first gar¬ 
risoned by Venetian troops. Catharine, in 1489, Abdi¬ 
cated the sovereignty in favour of the Republic. Cyprus 
was retained by the Venetians till 1670, when it was in¬ 
vaded by a powerful Turkish force, and was finally sub¬ 
jected to the dominion of Selim II. in 1671. From that 
period it has formed (until, of course, 1880) a part of tbo 
Turkish Empire. Nieosla, the inland capital of the island, 
was taken by storm; and Famagusta, the principal sea¬ 
port, capitulated after a long and gallant defence. It is 
evident, therefore, that we must refer the action of Oth¬ 
ello to a period before the subjugation of CypruB by the 
Turks. The locality of the Beenes after the first act must 
he at Famagusta, which was strongly fortified—a fact 
which Shakespeare must lmve known, when in III. ii. 
Othello says: ‘ 1 will be walking on the works.’" Upon 
the capture of Cyprus by the Turks Howell has something 
to say in his Instructions for Forraine Travell (1642): 
“ She (i e Venice) hath continued a Virgin , . . nere 
upon twelve long ages, under the same forme and face of 
Government, without any visible change or symptome of 
decay, or the least wrinkle of old age, though, her too 
ucer neighbour, the Turk had often set upon her skirts 
and sought to drjlowre her, wherein he went so fair that 
he took from her Venue joynture [I meane the Hand of 
Ciprusj which she long possessed, and was tbo sole 
Crown she ever wore” (Arber's Reprint, pp. 42, 43). 
Later on (page 45) Howell speaks of Venice as “the great¬ 
est rampart of Ciiristendome against the Turk by Sea." 
Turning to Coryat’s Crudities 1 find the following: “And 
for the space of many yeares they (the Venetians) pos¬ 
sessed the whole island of Cyprus, situate In the Medl- 
terrau Sea . . they were expelled againe by the Turkes 
A n 1571 ” (Coryat’s Crudities, ed. 1776, vol. ii. pp. 66, 6JJ, 
It may be worth while to note that the first act of Dek- 
ker’s Old Fortunatus takes place in Cyprus; so, too, does 
the whole of Ford’s Lover’s Melauclioly. 

39. Line 14: The Turkish PREPARATION.— Used of a 
force ready for action, as in Corlolanus, i. 2.15: 

These three lead on tins frefarahon. 

So Lear, iv. 4. 22. 

40. Line 35; Have there injointed them with an after 
fleet.—Tram Knolles’ Historic of the Turks it would seem 
that this detail is historically correct. 

41. Line 48, 49: 

Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you 

Against the general enemy Ottoman. 

In the novel we are merely told that “ the Venetians re¬ 
solving to change the garrison which they maintain in 
Cyprus, elected the Moor to the command of the troops 
wnich they destined for that island” (Hazlitt’s Shake¬ 
speare's Library, part I. vol. ii. p, 286). 

42 Line 64: SANS witchcraft. —Mr. Aldis Wright in a 
note on The Tempest, i. 2.97 (“ A confidence tans bound ") 
81 143 
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suggests that sans may first have been need in purely 
French phrases, such as “sans question,” Love's Labour’s 
Lost, v, l. 91; "sans compliment," King John, v. 6. 16. 
Afterwards it appears to have established itself in Eng¬ 
lish as a recognized preposition, Cotgrave giving “ Sans: 
Same, without" 

43. Line 82: the soft phrase of peace.— Compare iii. 3. 
264: 

And have not those soft parts of conversation; 
and Coriolanus, iii. 2. 82, 83: 

Hast not the soft way which, thou dost confess, 

Were fit for thee to use as they to claim. 

The epithet conveys the idea of effeminacy. 

44. Liucs 91, 92: 

what drugs, what charms, 

What CONJURATION. 

The trial of Othello, Lord Campbell remarks, is con¬ 
ducted precisely as though “he had been indicted on Stat. 
33, Hen. VII. c. 8 for practising ‘ con jurat mn, witchcraft, 
enchantment, and sorcery, to provoke to unlawful love;' ” 
a sufficiently nointed reference to the terms of the act of 
parliament Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements, p. 92). 
For the omission of with—with what drugs, &c., see Ab¬ 
bott, p 130. 

45 Lines 107-109: 

Without more wider and more overt test 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods 
Of MODERN seeming DO prefer against him. 

So Ff.; Qq. have “ These arc," and you instead of do in the 
next line. As to the exact meaning of habits here it is 
rather difficult to determine. It may mean “ externals” 
or “clothes” in a figurative sense; but Singer makes the 
very plausible suggestion that it may also be a Latinism 
from habita— “things, considered, reckoned, as in the 
phrase habit and repute: i.e. held and esteemed." Mod¬ 
ern is used in its not uncommon Shakespearian sense 
of hackneyed, commonplace. So “ modem instances,” As 
You Like It, ii. 7. Ifi6; “ modern ecstasy,” Macbeth, iv. 3. 
170; " a modern quill,” Sonnet ixxxiii. line 7. 

46 . Line 136: Of moving ACCIDENTS by flood ttud field — 
Accidents often bears the general sense of events, experi¬ 
ences; e.g. Edward III v. 1: 

And 1 mist sing of doleful urn.tents. 

—Doubtful Plays of Shakespeare, Taudimu ed. p. 73. 

47. Line 139: And PORTANCE in my travels’ history — 
So Coriolanus, ii. 3. 232: 

The apprehension of his present portance; 

i.e. demeanour, bearing. The word occurs frequently in 
Spenser; e.g. 

And her prowd portaunee and her princely gest. 

—Faerie Queene, bk. ill. canto ii stanza xxvii, 1 .3. 
But for in court gay portaunee he perceiv'd 

—Ibid, book ii. canto iii. st, v, 1, 7. 

See Globe ed. of Spenser, pp. 92, 105. For travels the 
Folio lias travdlours, i.e. traveller's, which Delius adopts. 

48 Lines 143-145: 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men wkose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


These, obviously,are touches borrowed from contemporary 
books of travel; they may be Illustrated by various refer¬ 
ences Humber, foibiustance, in the pseudo-Shakespear- 
ean drama of Locrine remarks, iii. 6: 

Would God we had arriv'd upon the shore 
Where Polyphemus and the Cyclops dwell; 

Or where the bloody A uthrdpophagt 

With greedyjanu devour the -wandering wights. 

—Tauclmitz ed.'ip. 16B. 

There is a similar allusion in Sir Thomas Browne's Religio 
Medici, part T. section xxxvii: “ Nay, further, we are what 
we all abhor, Anthropophagi, and cannibals, devourers 
not only of men, but of ourselves;’’ and Shakespeare may 
have read the second chapter in the seventh book of Hol¬ 
land's translation (1001) of Pliny’s Natural History. With 
the second part of the lines givdrf above cf. The Tempest, 
iii 3 46, 47: 

or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood m their breasts; 

in illustration of which the commentators quote from 
Maundevile's Travels: “ And in another Yle, toward the 
Soothe, ilucllen folk of foule (i e. ugly) Stature and of 
cursed kynde, that liau no lledes: and here Eyen ben in 
here Scholdres” (Hnlliwell’s ed p 203). Furness in liis 
note 011 this passage (Variorum Othello, pp. 66, 57) brings 
together a number of similar passages which it would 
take too much space to reproduce 

49 Lines 1G2,1C3: 

yet she wish'd 
Thai heaven had made her such a man. 

Possibly her = for her; ie. pesdemona wished “that hea¬ 
ven had made such a husband foi her;” more likely, 
however, she wished “ she had been such a man as was 
Othello.’ 

50. Line 167: She lov’d me for the dangers T had pass'd. 
—This line is a perfect criticism upon Desdemona’s feel¬ 
ing towards Othello. Her love is the love of blinded and 
blinding admiration: she is carried away by the romance 
of Othello’s great deeds: it is a picturesque passion, 
not the perfect union of two equally-balanced natures. 
Hence, without the serpentine craft of Iago to hurry on 
the tragedy, time might have brought its disillusion and 
despair. 

51. Line 180: My noble father, &c — Desdemona's speech 
iR not nnsuggestive of Marlowe’s Taniburlaine, part i. v. 
2. 386-394. 

52 Lines 202, 203: 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended. 
The rhyme in this speech is obviously intended to empha¬ 
size the sententious moralizing of the duke. 

53. Lines 218, 219: 

1 never yet did hear 

That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear. ‘ 
Warburton, thinking that pierced must mean wounded, 
substituted pieced. Pierced, however, =reached. or pene¬ 
trated. Malone aptly quotes from the Faerie Queene, bk. 
iv. cviii. st. 26: 

Her words , . . 

Which, passing through the eares, would pierce the heart 
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54. Line 225: opinion, a%overeign mistress of effects.— 
Compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 60-52: 

auction. 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or lo|thes. 

The old form of the word was ma tores, and in the lines 
just quoted the two Quoi^oa and the Folio all read mas- 
ten, an^rror, probably, for maistres. 

£5. Line 227: be content to slubber. — Slubber is here 
equivalent to sally. Elsewhere the word means “ to Blur 
over," “do carelesslyso Merchant of Venice, u. 8. 39: 

Slibber not business for my sake. 

Cotgrave gives “ btnffer, to bungle up or slubber over 
thingB in haste;” for which sense, perhnps, compare a 
couplet in the anonyiftous sonnets entitled Zepheria 
(1694): 

My slubb'ring pencil casts too gross a matter, 

Thy beauty's pure divinity to blaze 

—Arber's English Garner, v p 66 . 

56. Line 280.—Mr. Irving here marks in his own acting 
edition (not published) a very suggestive stage-direction; 
Look at Desdemona first; as if to shov? that Othello felt 
what a sacrifice he was making in leaving her at that 
moment, on their very wedding night.- k. A. M. 

57. Line 288: place and EXHIBITION. —Exhibition - 
allowance, as in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, i 3. 09; 
see note 33 of that play. This use of the word is too 
common to need illustration; cf. however, for a good 
instance, The London Prodigal, i. 1: 

What, doth he spend beyond the allowance I left hunt 
How! beyond that? and far more! Why, yout exhibition is nothing. 
He hath spent that, and since hath borrowed. —Taiiclinit; ed p eso. 

58 Line 239: accommodation and BESOiiT - Bcsort here 
=flt attendance. It occurs as a verb in Lear, i. 4. 272: 

such men as may bean i your age; 
i.e. suit, become. 

59. Line 260: and storm of fortunes.—Violence and 
storm must be taken as a single phrase; but the latter is 
curious. The 1822 Quarto has scorns of Fortunes; one 
would have been reliiwed had it read scorn of fortune. 

60. line 252: Even to the very quality of my lord.— By 
quality Desdemona surely meanB the very nature, char¬ 
acter of Othello. should not have thought it necessary 
to note the point, had not some editors interpreted the 
word to mean profession; as though Desdemona wished 
to say: “I will be ns much a soldier as my lord is.’ 
Quality, where it signifies a profession, is generally used 
of the actor's calling; cf. Hamlet, ii. 2. 303. So in Mas¬ 
singer’s play The Roman Actor, Aretiuns, speaking to 
Paris (the actor), says, i. 3: 

* Stand forth. 

In thee, as being the chief of thy profession, 
a I do accuse the quality of treason. 

—Cunningham's Massinger, p. 197 . 

Compare again The Picture, ii. 1: 

How do you like the quality l 
You had a foolish itch to be an actor, 

And may stroll where you please. 

—Ibid, p, a9i. 

Quarto 1 has utmost pleasure in place of very quality. 


61. Lines 264,205: 

Nor to comply with heat—the young AFFECTS 
In mb defunct—and proper satisfaction. 

Me is a slight and necessary correction of the text; the 
old reading was my. Affects is equivalent to passions. 
Two curious imitations of the passage have been pointed 
out. Compare The Bondman, I. 3: 

l.et me wear 

Your colours, lady; and though youthful heats. 

That look no further than your outward form, 

Are long since buried 111 me. 

—Gifford, Massinger, H. p. 30 . 

So again, Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn, i. i.: 

While our cold fathers, 

In •whom long since their youthful heats were dead. 

—Vol, x. p. so (ed. Ilyce). 

The arrangement of the lines in our text is that first given 
by Capell, as suggested by Upton, and followed by Dyce, 
the Cambridge cdd., and othors. Qq. read 
heate, the young affects 
In my defunct, 

which Ff. follow, except that they hare no comma after 
heat; and F 2, F. 3, F. 4 substitute effects for affects. 
Pages of commentary have been written on this passage, 
u.'d the emendations proposed would alone fill half a col¬ 
umn of one of our pages. It is difficult to see what all 
the “pother” has been about; nor are Othello’s words a 
fit subject to expatiate on at any length. He says later 
in the play, as Theobald pointed out, when debating with 
himself the reasons which may have alienated Desde- 
mona’s affection from him (iii. 3. 265, 266): 

or, for I am declin'd 

Into the vole of years,- yet that's not much. 

This makes the meaning of this previous passage per¬ 
fectly clear, which we take to he that Othello is a man 
who has learned to restrain his passions, to be their mas¬ 
ter instead of being mastered by them;—at least so he 
believes. Perhaps the word proper may be taken here 
to v selfish. 

62. Lines 293, 294: 

Look to her. Moor, if thou hast eyes to see: 

She hau deceiv'd her father, and may thee. 

This Parthian arrow, which may well rankle in Othello's 
heart, is a fine touch; it is the first suggestion he hean 
that Desdemona mqy lie faithless, and the suggestion 
comes from her own father. Compare the warning which 
Mowbray gives the king in Richard II. i. 2. 201-205, after 
the latter has pronounced sentence of his banishment: 

No, Holingbroke: If ever I were traitor, 

My name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish'd, as from hence 1 
Put what thou art, God, thou, and l do know; 

And all too soon, /fear, the king shall rue, 

“In real life," says Coleridge, “how do we look back to 
little speeches as presentimental of, or contrasted with, 
an affecting event! Even so, Sbakspere, as secure of 
being read over and over, of becoming a family friend, 
provides this passage for his readers, and leaves it to 
them" (Lectures on Shakspere, Bohn’s ed., 1884, p. 387). 
We can imagine Othello afterwards recurring again and 
again to Brabantio's words. 
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ACT I. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


63 Line 328: or MANURED with industry.— That is, culti¬ 
vated with industry: Milton twice uses the word in ex¬ 
actly the same way: 

That mock our scant manuring. 

—Paradise Lost, bk. iv. &8. 

Andbk. xi. 28, 29: „ 

Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of Paradise could have produced. 

Compare too Stubbes’ Anatomic of Abases, part L p. 36: 
“God . . . placed him (man) in Paradise terestrial, 
commaundlng him to tyl and manure the same" (Furni- 
vall’s ed. in New Bliakspere Society Publications). The 
derivation is obvious: matin, oeuvre. 

61 Hue 344: never better stead thee. —That is, “stood 
thee in good stead.” Bo The Tempest, i. 2.164, 106: 

necessaries. 

Which smee have steaded much. 

Compare too Merchant of Venice, i. 3.7. 

65 Line 355: as bitter ae coloquintida . . . therefore 
put money in thy purse.— I have taken the reading of the 
1632 Quarto; it differs—for the better—in various small 
pointB from the earlier Quarto and from the Folio. Colo- 
quint 'da b more familiar under its other name colocynth 
as a common ingredient in aperient or liver pills. It is 
never prescribed alone, and in large quantities is said to 
be dangerous. It is made from the fruit of the Citrullus 
Coloeynthue or bitter-apple, a kind of cucumber, 

66. Line 863: a supek,subtle Venetian.— The shrewd 
ness of the Venetians was proverbial. Howell tells us 
that Venice "hath subsisted thus long as much by Policy 
aB Armes, as much by reach of Wit, and advantage of 
treaty, nc by open strength, it having beene her practise 
ever and anon to sow a piece of Fox taylu to the skiune 
of S. Marks Lyon" (Instructions for Forraine Travel!, 
Arber's Reprint, p. 43). This is a testimony to the Venetian's 
political sharpness. By supersubtie, however, as applied I 
to Desdemonn, lago doubtless meant cleverness iu finding ! 
ways of being faithless to Othello; and we may remem- 1 
ber the contemporary proverb that “ the first handsome > 
woman that ever was made, was made of Venice Glass; : 
which implies Beauty, but Brittleness withal" (Howell s I 
Letters, ed. 1764, p. 50). Readers of Ascham will recol¬ 
lect the very unflattering picture of Venice, and indeed 
of Italy generally, which he draws in the Schoolmaster; 
see Arber’s Reprint, pp. 77-86. Coryat, too, gives us no 
very edifying account of Venetian society: he finds it 
necessary to dissertate for several pages on the courte¬ 
sans of Veniee, of whom the number "is very great" 
(see his Crudities, vol. ii. pp. 38-60). 

67. Line 389: Thus do I ever . . . —Upon this speech 
of logo's, which iu the final couplet closes with a crescendo 
of passion, I must borrow Coleridge’s criticism: “ Iago's 
soliloquy—the motive-hunting of a motiveless malignity 
—how awful it is! Yea, whilst he is stUl allowed to bear 
the divine image, it is too fiendish for his own Bteady 
view—for the lonely gaze of a being next to devil, and 
only not quite devil—and yet a character which Shc.k- 
spere has attempted and executed, without disgust and 
without scandal” (Lectures on Shakspere, Bohn's ed., 
1884, p. 386). 

68. Line 892: 1 hate the Moor.— It is a question what 
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in the play are the exact mottoes that influence logo; in 
the novel his passion far DesdemonA is undoubtedly the 
main incentive to His villainy. See Introduction p. 6, 

ACT II. * Scene 1. 

69. A seaport town in Cyprus.—The scene of the ac¬ 
tion is Famagusta; see what has been said in note 88. 
Sir John Maundevile has something to tell us about Cy¬ 
prus, *’ righte a gode lie and a f ayr and a gret, and it liathe 
4 princypalle Cytees within him. And there is an firche- 
bysshope at Nichosie, and 4 othere Bysschoppes in that 
Loud. And at Famagost is on of the princypalle Havenes 
of the Bee, that is in the World: aud there nrryven Cria- 
teneMenand Sarazynes and Mfqof alleNaciouns . . . 
And beayde Famagost was Seynt Baraabee the Apostle 
born" (The Voiage and Travailc of Sir John Maundevile, 
Kt„ Halliwell’s ed. (1883), pp. 27, 28). 

70. Line 3. ’twiect the HEAVEN and the main. —Q.1 reads 
haven, a reading adopted and strongly defended by 
Malone Steevens suggested that Shakespeare might 
have written heavens. If the Gentleman, who had been 
on the look-out from the rocky promontory which partly 
defends the harbour of Famagusta, could not discern a 
sail even on the horizon, it must be confessed that (he 
announcement of Cassio's arrival, a few lines further on 
(22), rather staggers one; but if, as is often the case iu 
stormy weather, no one conld see far from the shore, tile 
vessel might have been tolerably near to the haven with¬ 
out being visible; and the reading of Q. 1 would be the 
more probable of the two. In support, however, of the 
reading of Ff„ wo may quote the passage from Paradise 

Lost: r 

As when Ur off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in t/u < lauds —Hook ii (36,63;. 

But would not f he more poetical expression of "the 
heaven and the main ” suit Montano better than the some¬ 
what prosaic First Gentleman — F. A. m. 

71. Lines 7-9: 

If it hath ruffian'D so upon the sea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortiseI 
We are reminded at once of “the ruffian billows” in II. 
Henry IV. ill. 1.22. In line 8 Q. 1 read“ the huge moun- 
j toindmealt;” ft misprint for “mountaines melt" (a trans- 
: posed a). Pope adopted the slightly altered form “huge 
mountains melt.” Mortise is the cavity cut in one piece 
of timber to receive the “ tenon ’’ or projecting part from 
another. Heavy timbers are generally fastened together 
by two of these mortises and tenons. The word Is appa¬ 
rently used by Shakespeare, in a general sense, for that 
sort of joint which is still called “ a mortis# joint.” He 
does not use the noun elsewhere; but in Hamlet, ii!. 3. 
19, 20, we find the verb: 1 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mertis'd and adjoin'd. 

72. Line 12: The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds. 
—The exaggerated language in this passage is not unsug- 
gestive of The Tempest, L 2. 2-6. Compare, too. The 
Winter’s Tale, ill. 8.86-90. 



ACT II. Soane 1.' 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Some 1. 


73. Line 13: with high 0nd monstrous MANE.—A mag* 
niflcent metaphor, which the last-century editors entirely 
lost by reading, with F. 2 and F 3, mat i Qq. give mayne, 
Knight restored it to the text. 

74. Lines 14, IS: * 

Seem to cost water In the burning Bear, 

And quench tke Ouakds ofih' ever-fixed HOLE. 

For the idea compare Lear, iii. 7. 69-fll: 

The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endured, would have buoy’d up, 

And quench'd the stellcd fires. 

The ever-fixed pole is the pole-star, referred to in Much 
Ado, iii. 4. 50, Sonnet cxvi. lines 7 and 8, and Julius Owsar. 
iii. 1.60-02, the epithets “ tme-flx’d" and 1 ‘ resting " being 
applied to it in the last-mentioned passage. Upon the 
reference to the guards, a correspondent of Notes and 
Queries writes ns follows: “They (i e. the guards)are the 
two stars p and y Ursa? Minoris, on the shoulder and fore¬ 
leg of the Little Bear, as usually depicted, or sometimes 
on the ear and shoulder. They were more observed in 
Shakespeare’s time than now for the purposes of naviga¬ 
tion. Norman’s Safeguard of Sailers' 1587, lias a chapter, 

* Howe to Knowe the hourc of the night by the Hoards.’ 
They were even made the subject of mechanical con- I 
trlvances for facilitating calculation, one of which is de- j 
scribed in The Arte of Navigation, truus. by Bichard 
Eden from the Spanish of Martin Curtis (or Cortez) 1001, 
consisting of fixed and movable concentric circles with 
holes, through which to observe * the two starres called j 
the Guardians, or the mouth of the home'” (Notes and 1 
Queries, 5th series, vol. viii. p. 83). 

76. Lines 26-28: 

The ship is here jmt in, 

A Vkronesa Michael Cassia, 

Lieutenant to the warlike Moor Othello, 

Is came on shote. 

F. 1 reads: 

The ship is heere put in: A Verennessa, Michael Cassia. 

That is to say, Verennessa qualifies Michael Cassia Theo¬ 
bald saw the error, Cjtssio not being a native of Verona, 
and changed the punctuation, so as to make the epithet 
refer to the ship. The question then arises—how are we 
to interpret Verenessa, or, as Qq have it, Veronessa, of 
a vessel? “A shin of Verona” Bounds rather impossible, 
Verona being iuland; also four lines back it was “a noble 
ship of Venice." There are two fairly feasible explana¬ 
tions: one, that Verona was a dependency of Venice, and 
<o might have had to supply the vessel, which for this 
reason could have been called a Veronese boat; the other, 
that Veronessa Is the name of the ship. In the latter case 
I should propose to read La Veronessa, a suggestion 
which others, I daresay, have made. Perhaps the L 
dropped out through some confusion with the next line, 
ilhich begins with the samp letter. Else has an ingenious 
theory, that we should read verrinetsa, a word which ap¬ 
parently is not actually found in any Italian author, but 
which might quite well exist, being a substantive formed 
from the nautloal word verrinare = perforate, to c leave; 
a verrinetsa would therefore signify, in our phrase, a 
cutter. 


76. Line 43: Thanks TO the valiant of this warlike isle,— 
So the Quarto of 1622, except that for warlike (the Folio 
reading) it gives worthy. The Folio has: 

Thanies you, the valiant o/the warlike isle. 

77. Line 65: does tire the INOENBR.— The Quarto of 162S 
reads does beare all excellency; the Folio, do's tyre the in- 
geniuer; ingeniuer may, as Steevens suggested, be a mis¬ 
print for ingener, a vague word, signifying any one pos¬ 
sessed of great natural gifts. Cassio means that no artist 
could possibly do justice to DeBdemona, if he tried to de¬ 
scribe her charms. 

78. Line 70: Traitors ENSTEEF’J) to clog the guiltless keel. 

- The 1622 Quarto reads enscerped, a misprint, perhaps, 
for cnscarped, which would be forcible enough. En- 
steeped will mean submerged, referring to the sands. 

79. Line 72: Tfieir mortal natures.—Mortatis, it may 
be observed, never in classical authors bears the sense of 
“ deadly; ” this use of the word is only found in patristic 
Latin, a point noted by Keiglitley in his comment on the 
second line of Milton's Paradise Lost: 

the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought Death into the world. —Book i, 1-3. 

80. Line 90: See for the news.— Q. 1 reads So speaks this 
voice, which might have been meant to be equivalent to 
such au expression, on the part of Cassio, as “So say I.” 

81. Line 120. not critical.— That is, censorious; so 
eritie in Troilus and Cressida, v, 2, 131; and Love's La¬ 
bour's Lost, iv 3.170, ‘‘critic Timon.” 

82. Line 132: if she be black and witty. —For the Eliza¬ 
bethan dislike of dark complexions, see Love's Labour's 
Lost, note 132; and Troilus and Cressida, note 14. 

83. Line 149.— She that was ever fair, <ftc. —For the 
rhyme in thiB Bpeech see note 62. 

84. Line ISO: To change the COP'S HEAD for the salmon's 
toil.—This means, bb Steevens explains, “ to exchange a 
delicacy for coarser fare;” and ho quotes from Queen 
Elizabeth's Household Book, in the 43rd year of her 
reign, to show that salmon*’ tails were part of the per¬ 
quisites of the master cook. Singer adds as an illustration 
an Italian proverb: “E. meglio esser Testa di Lucio che 
coda de Sturione." According to Purnell (quoted by 
Furness), by salmons’ tail Iago means Othello. There is 
no doubt a great deal of personal application in this 
rhymed speech. Mr. Booth (the actor) suggests that a 
glance at Boderigo, during the last line of the speech, 
would imply that Iago was referring to Desdemona; for 
Boderigo was one of the suitors who had been following 
her tor some time. On this point Dr. Furness makes a 
very sensible suggestion. He asks if Boderigo should not 
be disguised in this act, and refers to logo's advice to 
Boderigo (L a 346) to “defeat thy favour with an usurp’d 
board." In this very scene (line 273) Iago tells Boderigo 
that Cassio does not know him; and this is strange, for, 
as Dr. Furness remarks, it is scarcely possible that Cassio 
and Boderigo should not have met in Venice. But, In¬ 
genious as this suggestion is, I doubt If U would be 
practicable to carry it out on the stage.— t. A X. 
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ACT II. Scene I. 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


85. Line 101: and CHRONICLE SHALL BEER.— That Is, I 
score the reckoning in a tavern. Iago takes up Desde- j 
mona's own word—" to make foolB laugh t' the alehouse." 
Bnt his meaning is that women at the best, are only fit 
to suckle children and to look after the house expenses 


hound was to check his spee^ by placing on his neck a 
collar weighted with lead. I'pon the origin of the word 
in tins connectiont'Skeat throws no light. Warburton 
read brack of Venice; cf., however, "I do suspect this 
trash ” in v. 1. 85. * 


86 Line 184: 0 my fair warrior!— Steevens thought 
that in this he saw some imitation of the French sonneteers; 
pointing out that Ron sard frequently calls his mUtress 
guerrme; and was followed by Southerne, who imitated 
him Ilut, as Furness observes, .Southerne was not born 
till nearly five or six years after Shakespeare's death; aud 
it is evident that fair warrior refers to Desdemona’s de¬ 
termination to follow Othello to the wars, instead of re¬ 
maining “a moth of peace.” 

87. Line 101: If it i cere now to die, Ac.—This is the 
classical idea, that a man should die in the very moment 
of his utmost happiness; otherwise " call no man fortu¬ 
nate till he is dead." Scholars will recollect the story of 
Cleobis i.nd Bito; see Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 
165, m 

88 Line 240: a SLIPPER and subtle kruive. —Slider, the 
older fo> !o of slippery (which F 2 and F 3 read), occurs 
not infrequently. Compare Spenser, The Shepheards 
Calender, November: 

O' trustless state of earthly thing:,, and slipper hope 
Of mortal men. 

— Spender's Works, (.lobe ed p. 4$-. 

Hares refers us to The Paradise of Dainty Devices, E. 3: 

You worldly wights that have your fancies fixr, 

On slipper hope. 

89. Line 259: papule with the palm of his jiakd.- 
Compare The Winter’s Tale, i. 2 116: 

But to be faddling palms ami pinching fingeri, 

and Hamlet, til 4 185. 

90 Line 263: an index and obscure prologue —See 
Troilus and Cressida, note 8S. 

91. Line 282: qualification —This is the only passage in 
which Shakespeare uses this word; and it is here used 
in a sense totally obsolete. Baret gives “to Qualifie one 
that is angry. Tranquillum face re ex irato;" and again, 
under appease, he gives to qualifie in the same sense; but 
he does not give the substantive anywhere in this sense. 
Under appaisernent Cotgrave gives "a pacification . . 
qualifying and in Sherwood, 1050 (the English diet, 
appended to Cotgrave), qualification is given, and as the 
French equivalent, among other words, we find mitiga¬ 
tion ; and mitigation is rendered by Cotgrave qualification. 
Johnson explains the latter part of the sentence as- "not 
to retain some bitterness.” This, in spite of Hr. Furness’s 
objection, seems certainly to be the meaning logo’s 
object was to create mutiny or discontent among the 
people of Cyprus, which should be composed only by the 
dismissal of Cassio. It is a curious commentary on the 
supposed olevemess of Iago that the senate should have 
chosen Cassio to replace Othello in the command —l\ AaU. 

92 Line 312: If this poor TRASH of Venice, whom I 
trash.— The Quarto of 1622 has “whom I crush;" the 
Folio and the second Quarto, “whom I (race.” The 
change, trace to trash, gives good sense. To trash a 
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93 Lines 314, 315: « 

I 'll have our Michael Cassio on THE HlPj 
Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb. 

I For on the hip see Merchant of Venice, note 82. [Ff. read 
' “in the rujht garbbut the reading of Qq. is generally 
: preferred, and is explained by SteeveiiB as meaning 
j "grossly,” that is, "without mincing the matter.” It 
j appeal’s to me that whichever reading we adopt the sense 
I must lie pretty much the same. Mr. Furness most in- 
| geniously and eloquently defends the reading of the Ff. 

| (to which Knight adheres), and says that he should have 
! expected “in a rank garb, 1 if we take rank to mean 
! “ coarse " Malone, whom Schmidt follows, thinks that 
1 rank means here “lascivious;” ami refers to the well- 
. known passage in The Merchant of Venice, i. 3 81, 82: 

tlu* being ranA , 

111 etui of autumn turned t.»the rums, 

i with which we may compare Cynibehiie, ii. 5. 24: "lust 
j and rank thoughts; ” and it is very possible Iago means 
I to say that he will accuse Cassio, or rather abuse him as 
‘‘a lascivious fellow,”a sense which the next line, per¬ 
haps, tends to confirm But rank may menn only “im¬ 
moderate,” or even simply "great;” as in the passage in 
I As Von Like It, iv. 1. 85- “1 should think my honesty 
ranker than my wit.” For garb compare Hamlet, ii, 2. 
390: " the appurtenance of welcome is fashion and cere¬ 
mony: let me comply with you in this garb. p a. m.J 

i ACT II- Scene 2. 

| 94 Lino 3: the mere perdition of the Turkish fleet.— 

| Me.re, the Latin merus, sometimes, as here, means com- 
I plete, entire; cf. Merchant of Venice, iii. 2.265: 

Engag'd my friend to his woe enemy. 

j 95 Line C: his addiction leads him..— This is the read- 
1 ing of Q. 2, Q 3. Ff. have addit.m ; Q. 1 reads mind. 

! An anonymous conjecture quoted by the Cambridge edd. 

| would combine the two latter readings as mind’s addie- 
| tion. Shakespeare uses addiction in one other passage 
j only, in Henry V. i. 1. 54: 

| Since his addiction was to courses vain. 

1 96. Line 0: All offices are open.— The rooms, says 

j Halliwell, appropriated to the upper servants of great 
families. Compare Macbeth, ii. 1. 14; so “Unpeopled 
offices” in Richard II. i. 2. 69, where, however, the idea 

may be rooms generally; and see note 56 of that play. 

•* 

97. Line 11: tUl the bell have told eleven.—The refer¬ 
ence, probably, is to tlie watch-bell of the fortress. Con¬ 
ceivably, however, Shakespeare is here throwing in a 
touch of local colour, and the beU in question maybe the 
| one referred to by Dekker in Old Fortnnatus, L 1: "this 
fool that mocks me, and swears to have the last word, in 
spite of my teeth, ay, and she shall have it because she 
is a woman, which kind of cattle ore indeed all echo, no¬ 
thing but tongue, and are like the great bell cf St. Michaels 




ACT II, Scene 2.. 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Scute 8. 


in Cyprus, that keeps moqf rumbling when, men would 
most sleep " (Dekker, Mermaid ed. p. 294). 1 hope the 
suggestion is not too far-fetched. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

• 

98. Line 31: a brace of Cyprus gallants. —Andelocia 
in Dekker'ft Old FortunatiA, i. 2, has a jioor opinion of the 
“ourled, darlings" of the island: "1 doubt for all your 
bragging, you’ll prove like most of our gallants in Fama- 
gosta, that havo a rich outside and a beggarly inside, and 
like mules wear gay trappings, and good velvet foot 
cloths on tneir Ijpcks, yet champ on the iron bit of pen¬ 
ury-1 mean, want coin” (Dekker’s Select Plays, Mer¬ 
maid ed. p. 310). [It is worth noticing, in this short dia¬ 
logue between J ago and Cassio, how strongly the modesty 
and elean-mindedncss of the latter are contrasted with 
the immodesty and dirty-mindedness of the former.— 
F. A. M.J 

99. Line 57: Three. LADS of Cyprus —So Qq.; Ff have 
else for lads. I>elius most ingeniously suggests that this 
may have been meant for Ls , the abbreviation for Lords. 
Collier’s Old Corrector altered it to .rices. Dyce, in his 
second edition, adhered to the Folio, comparing John, ii. 
1. 27(i: “Bastards, and else;" ie. "and such like;” but in 
his third edition be adopted the reading of Qq. It is quite 
possible that the reading of Ff. may be the right one; 
“three else" being equivalent to nothing more than 
“ three others (besides Rodcrigo) ” 

100. Line 00: with flowing cop*.—Compare Henry V. 
iv. 3 65: 

Be in theiry/Wi/z^ cups freshly remenitwr’d. 

101. Line 6(1: they have given me a ROUSE.— “A rouse," 
says Uitford, “was a large glass, in which a health was 
given, the drinking of which by the company formed a 
carouse." Apparently Gifford connected the words ety¬ 
mologically : really they are quite distinct. Carouse, ac¬ 
cording to Skeat, is the German garaus, “right out; 
used of emptying a bumper.” House, on the other hand, 
is (says Skeat) “really a Danish word; such a bout (of 
drinking) being called the Danish rnwza " Skoat's deri¬ 
vation, by the way, of carouse is given in Blount’s Glosso- 
graphia, s.v. For touse of Massinger's Duke of Milan, 1.1: 

Your lord, by his patent, 

Stands bound to take his rouse; 

and The Bondmai^ ii. 3: 

We'll talk anon; and then reuse! 

Massinger's Works, Cunningham's ed. 
pi>. 65, ur, and 64-.' 

102. Line 68 — Steevens commented on the fact that 
Montano, who is described in the list of dramatis per¬ 
sona) given in F. 1 as Oovemonr of Cyprus (that is to say 
before Othello arrived), seems rather out of place in the 
present sceSe, where he is taking part in festivity not 
very dignified. In Booth's arrangement of the play he 
fiakes Montano enter later (at line 123), just in time to 
see Cassio stagger off drunk. (See Furness, p. 129.) But 
Montano ls necessary to the dramatic action of the scene; 
and there ls nothing unseemly in his joining, on such an 
occasion, in a little festivity as long as it was kept within 
proper bounds, especially as he himself is perfectly sober 
ail the time.—F. A. X. 


103. Line 71: And let me the eanakin clink, dink. — Halli- 
well-(PhllUpps) quotes, from The Knave in Grain new 
Vampt [a comedy acted with great success “ many dayes 
together "at the Fortune], Quarto, 1640, by J. D., what 
appears to be a reference to this scene: 

I.od. Clinke, boyes — Toma. Drinke, boyes.— 

Slut!. And let the caunthtn elmte, boyes. * 

He adds that “the song itself does not appear to have 
been discovered ” (see Furness, p. 130). Shakespeare treats 
old ballad Bnatches a trifle unceremoniously: is he by any 
chance here giving a free version of a song found in 
Thomas Ravenscroft's Pammelia; Music's Miscellany or 
mixed Variety of Pleasant Roundelays, 16007 I repro¬ 
duce the stanzas as printed in the notes to Bullen'e 
.Lyrics (1887), p. 191: 

Come drink to me, 

And ] to tliee, 

And then shall we 
Full well 

I \clov'd the jolly tankard, 

IV.I seven winters and more: 

1 lov’d it so lonvj that I went upon the Score. 

Who luveth not the tankard. 

He is no honest man; 

And he is no ri^lil soldier, 

Tlut loveth not tiie ran. 

Tap the canmktn , troll 'he rantttktn„ 

Tosh the ft mm kin, turn the cannikin! 

Hold no7i, rood son, and Jill m a fresh can t 
That we may qnajf itioundjrom man to man, 

Mr. Bullen does not notice the resemblance which this 
bears to the Othello fragment, lago's stanza, It may be 
added, was set to music by Limlley in his Dramatic Songs 
of Shakspere, 1816. Two other compositions are men¬ 
tioned by the editors of the volume (1884) on Shakespeare’s 
songs in the publications of the -New Shakspere Society, 
page 52 Since writing the above I have noted the refrain 
" tap the cannikin ” in Dekker's Shoemaker's Holiday, ii. 

3, where Lacy, disguised bb a Dutchman, sings a stanza 
which ends 

Tap mis iie rauneken, 

Drinckc, Scheme Maiinrkin. 

—Dekker's Flays, Mermaid cd p, at. 

[Ff. print line 74 thus (substantially): 

O, man's life's but a span; 

which, if it did not interfere with the setting of the song, 
is decidedly preferable to the reading of the Qq.— F. A. M.] 

104 Lines 79, 80: you r DANE, your GERMAN, and your 
swag-belli'd Hollander. — References to the drinking 
faculties of the three nations here mentioned are com¬ 
mon enough. Compare Merchant of Venice, i 2.92, with 
note 61 to that play; and Hamlet, 1. 4.17-20. So, to go 
outside Shakespeare's Works, Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
ill. 3: 

In Germany and Holland, not serves; 

Ami he that most can 1h ink, most he deserves; 

—Tauchnitz cd. p. rofi. 

and Heywood, Rape of Lucrece, ill. 8; “ Thou shouldst 
drink well, for thou hast been in the German wars;" also 
saute play. Hi. 5, Valerius’ song—Heywood's Select Flays, 
Mermaid ed. pp. 373,384; and Sir Thomas Browne’s Re- 
ligio Medici: 

L'Espagnol superbe, et / Alleman yvropte; 

Part li. section Iv.; 
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and Massinger’s Great Duke of Florence, 1L 2: 
drink more ill two hours 

Than the Dutchmen or the Dane in four and twenty. 

—Cunningham's Massinger, p. 231 . 

Also Middleton's The Spanish Gipsy, i 1. 5: “ it's as rare 
to see a Spaniard a drunkard as a German tober." 

105. Line 82: Is your Englishman so expert in his 
drinking? — Expert is the reading of Q, 1 . Ff. Q. 2, Q. 3 
have exquisite. Shakespeare here and in the Hamlet passage 
(i. 4.17-20) is satirizing the growing vice of drunkenness in 
England, a vice which many writers regarded os an im¬ 
portation from the Netherlands. See a very curious 
paper on Drinking-Customs in England in Disraeli's Curi¬ 
osities of literature, Chandos ed. ii. pp. 292-300. Disraeli 
gives the following extract from Nash’s Fierce l'ennilesse: 
“ Superfluity in drink is a sin that ever since we have 
mixed ourselves with the Low Countries is counted hon¬ 
ourable; but before we knew their lingering wars, was 
held in that highest degree of hatred that might be. 
Then if we had seen a man go wallowing in the streets, 
or lain sleeping under the board, we should have spit at 
him, and warned all our friends out of his Company" 
(Pier e l’ennilesse, 1595, sig. F2). Camden in his History 
of Qm-c/i Elizabeth, bk. iii., writes to the same effect; 
likewise Peacham in the Compleat Gentleman, 1022, p. 
123: "But since we had to doe in the quarrell of the 
Netherlands . . . the custom of drinking and pledging 
healthes was brought over into Englaud; wherein let the 
Dutch be their own judges, if we equall them or not; 
yea, I think rather excell them ” (quoted by Furness, 
Variorum Othello, p. 131). 

For what follows the commentators refer us to Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, The Captain, iii. 2: 

Lod. Are the Englishmen 

Such stubborn drinkers! 

Piso. Not a leak nt sea 

Can suck more liquor; you shall have their children 
Christen'd in mull’d sack, and at five years old 
Able to knock a Dane down. 

— Dycc's ed. ii. p 267. 

Lilly speaks to much the same effect in Sapho and Fhao, 
iii. 2 : 

OI that's a roring Englishman, 

If'ho in deept healths do's so excdl, 

From Dutch and French he bean r the M. 

—Works, vol. i. p. 188. 

It may be added that a severe statute against drunken¬ 
ness was passed In 1607—4 James I. chap, v.—the terms 
of which are given in the notes to Fumivoll’s edition of 
Stubbes* Anatomy of Abuses, part i. p. 285; while for 
further information on the whole subject the reader 
must be referred to Hunter's Illustrations, vol. ii. pp. 
220 , 221 . 

106. Line 86 : to overthrow your ALMAIN.—Almain = 
German, occurs very frequently. The following are some 
of the instances that I have noted, substantive and adjec¬ 
tive; Edward III. i. 1 : 

to solicit too 

The Emperor of Almaijrne in one name. 

—'Tauchnitz ed. p. & 

We Germans have no changes In our dances. 

An Almoin and an upsprlng, that is all. 

—Alpbsnsus Emperor of Germany, Itt.i, 
Chapman's Works, ed. 1874 , p. 397 . 
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" Sclavonians, Almain rutter%’’(Tamburlaine, part ILLL 
22), and the same expression in Doctor Faustus, i. L 219— 
Bulien’s Marlowe fc L pp. 112 and 219. The use was not 
merely literary; Master John Newbery, writing from Goa, 
20th January, 1584, to a friend in London, says: “AQ na¬ 
tions do and may come freely to Ormus; as Frenchmen, 
Flemings, Almat'n*’’(Arber'sBtigiishGarner,iii. 180). The 
word held its own in England till at least the end of the 
seventeenth century; for instance, Dryden in his Epistle 
to Ethercdgo has the couplet: 

But spile of all these fable-makers, 

He never sowed nil Almain acres. 

—Etlieredge's Wo Acs, ed. 1888, p. 404. 
Cf. too, Dryden’s Flay The Assignation, ii. 1. 

107 Line 90: / ’ll do you jyqtice.— Steevens explains 
this as- " I will drink as much as you do.” Compare II. 
Henry IV. v. 3 76, where Falstaff says to Silence, the 
stage-direction being [seeing him take off a bumper J: 
“Why, now you have done me right." 

108. Line 92: King Stephen was a worthy peer .—The 
stanzas are taken from a ballad entitled “Take thy old 
Cloak about thee," which Percy printed in his Eeliques. 
I 11 the reprint of Bishop Percy’s Folio MS. by Professor 
Hales and Dr. Furnivall the song appears under a dif¬ 
ferent name—" Bell my Wiffe”—with,the substitution of 
King Harry for King Stephen; and the editors remark 
that the dialect and general character of the piece imply 
a northern origin; oIbo that it is really a political song, 
“a controversy between the Spirits of Soeial Revolution 
and Social Conservatism” (voL ii. p. 321). 1 give their 
version of what lago sings: 

King Harry was a retry good k[ 

1 trow his hose vost hut a Crowne; 
he thought th» in lad. oner to deere, 
therfor ho called the taylor Clowne. 
he wa- king and wore the Crowne, 
and 111 nisc but of a low degree; 
itts pride that putts this cumtrye doune; 
man! put thye old Cloake about thee I 

—Ut supra, p. 334. 

The popularity of this old song 1 b Bhown by the number 
of references to it which occur. Clompare The Tempest, 
iv. 1. 221-223: “O King Stephana 1 O peer! 0 worthy 
Stephana! look what a wardrobe here is for thee 1 * So 
Dekker'sGuls Hornbook (1609): “Ills breecheB were not 
so much worth as K. Stephen’s, that, cost but a poors 
noble” (Dekker’s Prose Works, Huth Library, ii. p. 210); 
and Greene’s Quippe for an Vpstart Courtier, 1592. This 
last reference is worth giving in full: “I tell thee sawey 
skipiack,” says the laudator temporis aeti, “it waB a good 
and a blessed time here in England, when K Stephen wore 
a pair of cloth breeches of a Noble a Paire, and thought 
them passing costlye: then did hee count Westminster hal 
to little to be his dining chamber, and his alfaes was not 
bare bones, instead of broken meat, but lusty chines of 
beefe fei into the poore mans basket” (Greene’s Worki, 
Huth Library, vol. xi. p. 234). Here the point of the 
allusion is obvious: the speaker poors contempt on his 
own tiraeB, looking back to the old and happy far-off days 
when the world went so very well 
Though possibly, as we have said, of northern origin, 
the aong is not mentioned in Scotch literature earlier 
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than 1788, when It le giveq, by Allan Earn say in his Tea- 
Table Talk. Hie music of it, baaed, says Chappell (ii. 605), 
upon the old tune of Green Sleeve^ will be found in 
Caulfield's Collection, tqL ii. p. 68. 

Aa to the reading, I have followed the 1622 Quarto. 
The Quarto of 1630 and the J&lio both have: 

King Stephen wA and a worthy Peere, 

For the (pdundant and, ao common in ballad poetry, com¬ 
pare the aong at the end of Twelfth Night 

109. Lines 113-120.—In Hawkins's Life of Edmund 
Kean (vol. ii. p. 360) will be found a most interesting 
anecdote of the great actor, which shows how careful he 
was to study his facts from nature, and also that he did 
not limit his interest in any play to the part which he ! 
played himself. Sitting.in the public room of au inn, a 
friend who was with him asked Edmund Kean when he 
studied ? Pointing to a man at the other end of the room, 
who wna very much intoxicated, he anawored, “I am 
studying now; 1 wish some of my CaBsioa were here.” 
Then he went on to explain that in this drunken scene, 
instead of rolling about ridicnlously, Cassio should "try 
to stand straight when it was impossible," ami he said 
that the only man who ever played'this scene properly was 
Holland. Furness also quotes from Booth: “The tradi¬ 
tional ‘business,’ said to be Charles Kemble's, cannot be 
improved upon. Cassio drops his handkerchief, and in 
his effort to recover it, falls on Ids knees; to account for 
this position to his companions, he attempts to pray. His 
clothes being awry, his sword has slipped to his right 
aide, and this confuses ltim for a moment as to which is 
bis right or his left hand.”—F A. M 

110 Line 135; He ’ll watch the HOROLOOB a double set. 
—We have explained this in the foot-note as Johnson 
explained it, supposing that the dial of tho ancient 
clocks was, like ours, divided into twelve hours only; 
but Halpin, in his Dramatic Unities (p. 18), says that the 
Italian horologe had twenty-four hours upon its dial-plate; 
and Halllwell quotes a description by Admiral Smythe of 
au ancient clock similarly divided Hatpin absolutely 
bases an argument on this with regard to tho Time 
Analysis of the play; but surely, as Furness remarks, we 
are uot to take lago here literally. This is the only pas¬ 
sage in which Shakespeare uses the word horologe, nor 
does it Beem to be of common occurrence in the drama¬ 
tists of bis time; ttyit it is used by Chaucer and by Hey- 
wood in hisEpigrammesupon Proverbs, cdn. 1508. O.back. 

The deuill is in th' orologr, the houres to trye, ’ 

Search houres by the Sunne, the deuils riUll will lie. 

The deuill is in th' orctoge, now cheere in boules: 

Let tae deuill keepe our clocks, while God keepe our soules. 

Steevens quotes from The Devil's Charter, by Baraaby 
Barnes, 1607: 

a my gracious lord, 

By Slsto's horologe 'tis struck eleven. 

IJfom these passages and others it would seem that horo¬ 
loge was always uBed of a clock and never of an hour-glass. 

111 Line 152: I’ll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. 
—■Qq. read “wicker bottle;" F. 1 hyphens the word thus, 
Twiggen-Bottle. Booth, quoted by Furness, says that 
this means “I will slash him till he resembles one of 
those Chianti flasks covered with straw net-work"—such 


as Cassio probably had just been drinking out of; but 
this, though very ingenious, is a little far-fetched. The 
whole passage down to line 166 is printed as prose in Qq., 
but as nine irregular lines in F. 1. Our text is arranged 
aa in the Globe and in Dyee; but 1 must confess it seems 
ridiculous to me to attempt to arrange such a passage as 
verse at alL—F. A. m. 

112. Line 164: 

Bounds, I bleed still; I am hurt to the death. 

(Faints. 

It is very difficult to know how to print this line. F. 1 
has: 

I bleed atill, I am hurt to th' death. He dies. 

, Q. 1 has: 

Zoun<i, I bleed still, I am hurt to the death: 

Q.2 

I bleed still, I am hurt to the death, he faints. 

F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 

1 bleed still, I am hurt, but not to th' Death. 

Tlte omission of Zouns by Q. 2 and Ft. is of no importance. 
The difficulty is to decide whether the wordB “ He dies” 
at the end of the line in F. 1 are really a stage-direction, 
which, as often happens, has got into the text; or whether 
they are part of the text, and are meant to indicate that, 
at this point, Montano, ceasing to act on the defensive, 
as ho has done throughout, vigorously attacks Cassio. 
The fact that Q 2, which was most probably printed from 
a theatre copy oi the play, lias the words he faints in 
italics, makes it probable that the words “ He dies ” in 
F. 1 (printed in roman) were originally a stage-direction. 
On the other hand, if, at this imint, Montano has fallen, 
half-fainting, into the arms of those near him, it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand the reason both for Othello's exclama¬ 
tion in the next liue, and for lago's speech (lines 166-168). 
True it is that the action is very rapid here, and that 
lago might continue crying out to Cassio and Montano to 
stop, after all necessity for doing so had ceased, in order 
to emphasise his own zeal in the cause of order. But 
there is nothing inconsistent with what follows in Mon¬ 
tano, at this point, vigorously attacking Cassio. All that 
he says afterwards is that he acted in self-defence. (Bee 
lines 203,204.) But thw would have been equally true, 
even if he had been driven, by the violence of his adver¬ 
sary's attack, to drop a purely defensive attitude. As Dr. 
Furness remarks, it does not do to inquire too closely iu 
a scene which depends so much upon hurried action; hut 
I think that the probable explanation may be that this 
line (164) has got out of its place; or, at any rate, that 
*Iago's speech (lines IOC-168) is Intended to be spoken im¬ 
mediately after Othello's entrance; for clearly that speech 
cannot he spoken If oue of the combatants is in a passive 
and fainting condition.— F. A. M. 

113. Line 170: Are we turn’d Turks.— In Hamlet, 111. 

2. 287, the phrase turn Turk means to change com¬ 
pletely; so, too, in Much Ado, iif. 4. 67; cf. also Sedley’s 
Bellnntira, iv. 6: "I will turn Turk, but I will avoid wine 
hereaftoi.” In the present passage the expression derives 
frqph point from the following reference to the Ottomites. 

It is as though Othello wished to say-not merely have 
we changed our natures entirely; but by the change we 
have become like the very people who, if they could, 
would do us mortal harm. 
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114 Line 173: to carve fob his own rape.—Compare 
Hamlet, i. 3 19, 20: 

Hr may not, as unvalu’d persons do, 

Carve/or himself. 

This is the only other passage in which Shakespeare uses 
this expression, which Schmidt renders “ to indulge, to 
do at a person’s pleasure." It arose from the fact that 
to carve for ime's self was a thing one could not often do 
in Shakespeare's time; as a carver was to be found in the 
retinue of every gentleman of any means, and at every 
ordinary, so that the privilege of helping one's self to the 
choicest morsels was not ofteu enjoyed.— f. a. m 

116. Lines 179-181: 

friends all but now, even now, 

IN quarter, and is terms like bride and groom, 
Devesting them for bed. 

There has been much dispute as to the meaning of the 
word quarter here Johnson explained it “ lu their quar¬ 
ters, at their lodging" (Vur Ed vol ix. p 329); but that 
it coulu not be. Malone corrected this to “on our sta¬ 
tion,” comparing Timon, v. 4 69-61: 

not a man 

Shall pass his quarter, or otlentl the stream 

Of regular justice in your uly's bounds. 

Henley says that the quarter referred to * ■ was that apart¬ 
ment of the castle assigned to the officers on guard, where 
Othello, after giving Cassia his orders, had, a little before, 
left him’’ (Var. Ed. vol. ix. p. 329). In support of the 
meaning given in our foot-note Schmidt quotes from 
Comedy of Errors, ii. 1.108: 

So he would keep/air quarter with his tied; 

and he compares John, v. 8. 20: “keep gorni quarter and 
good care to-night.” Heed quotes from The Dumb Knight, 
iii. 1: “Did not you hold fair quarter and commerce with 
all the spies of Cypres?" As regards the use of terms, 
Schmidt would render that word here “relation, footing," 
comparing Lear, i. 2 171: “Parted you in good terms1" 
and again Cymbeline, iii 1 80: “if you seek us afterwards 
in other terms (i.e. as an enemy), you shall find ns in our 
salt-water girdle.” According to this interpretation in 
terms would simply equal our common expression on 
terms; but on the whole the meaning given in our foot¬ 
note seems preferable. 

116 Line 182. As if some planet had unwittkI) men.— 
That the planets exercised a malignant influence was a 
common superstition in Elizabethan times, often referred 
to by Shakespeare; e.g. Hamlet, i, 1.162: 

The nights ate wholesome; then no planets strife. 

So Coriolanus, ii. 2.117,118: 

struck 

Corioli like a planet. 

Cf. Titus Andronicus, ii. 4.14; and the use, still surviving; 
of moonstruck. 

117. Lines 188,189: 

Oth lime comes it, Michael, yiu ABE thus forgot! 

Cas. 1 pray you, pardon me:—I cannot speak. * 

Qq. read: 

How came It Michael you were thus forgot. 

But there doeB not seem any necessity for the past tense. 
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For a similar use of the verj to be with an intransitive ' 
verb, compare below, iii. 3. 266, 266: 

^ or, for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years. 

Booth, iu his acting copy, marked you here as to be em¬ 
phasized. In Fechter’s acting-edition the following stage- 
direction is inserted after jmrdon me in the next line: 
Cassio speaks thickly, stops short, and then in deep humi¬ 
liation. We have indicated the pause in the text by a 
break.—F. A. M. 

118. Line 195: And SPEND your rich opinion.—That is, 
waste. Perhaps, too, there may be son^e reference to the 
technical use of spend as a hunting term; cf. Venus and 
Adonis, 095: 

Then do they spend their mouths. 

For opinion =reputation, compare above, i. 3. 226, and 
Merchant of Venice, i. 1.192: “this fool gudgeon, this 
opinion." 

119 Line 206: having my best, judgment collier.— Pro¬ 
perly eollied signifies blackened, as with coal; so Midsum¬ 
mer Nights Dream, i 1 145: "iuthe eollied night;” see 
note 25 to that play. The word is well illustrated by 
Cotgrave, who gives “ charbonner . . . to collowc, to 
bleach, or make black with a coal: charbonneux . 
coaile, full of conies: charbonmi . . . collowed, summed, 
blacked with coales." Here the sense is “ having obscured 
my judgment ” Qq read cuold, an obvious misprint; 
while Collier's emendation, quelled, is quite unnecessary. 

120. Lines 216, 217: 

In night, and on the court AND guard OF safety! 

’T is monstrous. 

So Qq. and Ff.; but this reading is vigorously attacked by 
Theobald, who altered it to “court of guard and safety," 
an emendation which Malone adopted, supporting it by 
a long note, in which he pointed out that the expression 
“court of guard" was a recognized phrase for the guard¬ 
room, quoting from this very play, ii 1. 220: “The lieu¬ 
tenant to-night watches on the cowrt-of-guard." He also 
compares line 167 above: 

Have you forgot all sen v of place and duty f 
in which Qq. and Ff. both misprfht: “all place qf sense 
and duty." Certainly the slight transposition, which 
Malone so ably supports, is a very plausible one; and I 
cannot see that Stcevcns does much to support the read¬ 
ing of the old copies when he quotes iiottom’s ridiculous 
line from Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, iii. 1.192: 

I shall desire you of more acquaintance. 1 

Malone says that the expression guard of safety is non¬ 
sense; but could it not mean the “ keeping watch over the 
security of the town ? ” Certainly the preposition on seems * 
to support the old reading. Cowdon Clarke explains the 
passage “in the very spot and guarding pla^e of safety.” 

As to monstrous, which we have marked in a foot-note to 
be pronounced as a trisyllable, it was undoubtedly oftiSi 
printed monsterous, and so Capell printed it. According 
to Furness (p. 143), “ There is also a third speUing, wm- 
slruous, found in Surrey's poems, and in the Faerie 
Queene, I. ii. line 366 ed. Grosart.”—F. A. M. 

121. Line 247: doth minoe this matter,— That is, lesson, 
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extenuate the nutter. may compare the French 
mincer, mince =small. 

122. Line 254: Lead him o/.—Malonefcought that this 
was a stage-direction which had got into the text, and it 
certainly looks very like it. I£ is exactly in the style of 
such directions as we find marked in the margin of MS. 
plays, which are generally # couched in the imperative 
mood. Ibis not a very elegant expression in Othello’s 
mouth, and better expressed by a gesture on the part of 
the actor. 

123 Line 263 :1 have lost the immortal part of myself. — 
It may be worth while to point out how completely the 
scene through which he has just passed has sobered (las¬ 
sie ; after a brief spell of frenzy he is himself again, and 
feds only too well what this terrible interval has cost him. 
logo’s speech may be compared or contrasted with his 
words in the next act, scene 3, lines 155-ltSl. 

124 Line 268 . there it more SENSE in that than in repu¬ 
tation —Qq. read offence, which an anonymous commen¬ 
tator (apud Cambridge edd.) suggested wbb u misprint for 
oj mite. Singer adopts the reading of Qq., pronouncing 
the reading of Kf. “an evident mistake;’’ but surely most 
.' ■mmentutora would exactly reverse that pronouncement. 

■ is ridiculing Oassio's sensibility as to his reputation, 

2 o says that there is more tente; i.e feeling, in a 
!k i \v wound than in a wound to your reputation. 

42 1 Line 276; to AFFKIG 1 IT an im jitriwn lion— Some 
raniiicn tutors it nil that this word does not suit the sense 
Staunton proposed fo appease; but surely logo’s meaning 
is that Othello has punished Casein to fright' a the fiercer 
spirits in Cyprus from committing a similar offence,— 
F. A. M. 

126 Line 330: against any lay,—F or lay =wager, stake, 
see II. Henry VI. v. 2. 26, 27: 

Clip. My soul and body on the action both 
York. A dreadful lay' 

Compare, too, The Honest Whore, part I i, 4: 

Cas. I 'll wage a hundred ducats upon the head on't, that it moves 
him, frets him and galls him, 

Pri. Done, 't Is a lay. 

— DekkSr, Select Plays in Mermaid ed p. 10S. 

127. Line 368: They do SUGGEST.— Suggest, in the sense 
of tempt, occurs notf infrequently; cf. Sonnet cxliv. lines 

1,2: , 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still 

128. Line 861: That she REPEALS Atm.— For repeal=re¬ 
call, cf. Richard II. ii. 2 49: 

The banish'd Bolinghroke repeals himself 
So Julius Caesar, iii. 1. 61; and elsewhere. 

129. Line 892: And bring hm jump when he may Cas- 
sio find.—Thai is, "exactly when." So Hamlet, i, 1. 66: 
"Jimp at this dead hour,” where Ff. read just; and see 
note 11 of that play. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

180. Line 1: Masters, play here.- Alluding to the old 
custom of waking people the morning after their mar¬ 


riage with a song or piece of concerted music., See Borneo 
and Julict, note 144; and as an instance in point compare 
the following from Lilly's Mother Bombie, v. 3: 

Syn. Come, fellowes, ’t is almost day, let us have a fit of mirth at 
Spcrantus' doore, and gtve a song to the brute. 

Mas. 1 bcleeve they arc asleepe, it were pittie to awake them. 

And again in the same scene: 

Bed . . wlmt shall we sing? 

Syn. The Love knot, for th.il's bed for a bridal!. 

Sing— Good mormo.faire bride, and send you joy of your bridalt. 

—Works, vol. 11 . pp. 13a, 133. 

Kitson says that hautboys were the wind-instruments 
used. 

131 Line 2: and bid “Good morrow, general.”—Good 
morrow, general, ought, I think, to be printed this way, 
though the marks of quotation arc wanting in the Folio. 

132 Lines 3, 4: have your instruments been in NAPLES, 
that they speak i the nose thus!—Thin must be a refer¬ 
ence to the N eapolitan Fulcinelhi, although in the earliest 
accounts of that nlil-world hero the extreme naBalism 
which we now associate with Mr. Punch is not mentioned. 
Punch, by the way. does not appear to have found his 
way to England till 1662, when, on May flth, Pepys saw 
"the famous Italian puppet-play" in Covent Garden; cf., 
too, Evelyn’s Diary, August 21st, 1667. England’s most 
distinguished expr .ent of the “pity and terror" of Pulel- 
nellu was the Powell whom the Spectator immortalized, 
March 16th, 1710. France hud its Jean Jlrlochd, friend, 
patron, and possessor of illustrious Fagotin, le singe de 
Brioche. Shakespeare, I suppose, heard of the Neapoli¬ 
tan entertainment from soino traveller-friend; or was he 
ever in Italy? [A very unpleasant explanation is given 
by smne commentators of tliis sentence; but there can be 
little doubt that the allusion is to the nasal tone so very 
prevalent both 111 the speaking and singing of Neapolitans. 
Everyone who 1ms been at Naples for two or three days, 
and has heard any of the national melodies sung in the 

i streets,—such as the well-known Santa Lucia,— will re- 

j ’ 

member Imw disagreeable this nasal twang ia. Having 
been present myself, during n Jong residence at Naples, 
at several great musical functions—as it is the fashion to 
call them—1 cun testify that this singing through the nose 
is not limited to the street singers; It often mars one's 
enjoyment of music otherwise well rendered.—F. a. m.] 

133. Line 13; he desires you, OF ALL LOVES.— So Q. 1; Ff. 
have for love's sake.— The samu phrase occurs in Merry 
Wives, ii. 2.119: ‘‘ Mistress Page would desire you to send 
her your little page, of all loves;" and Mids. Night's 
Dream, ii 2.154: “Speak, of all loves!" 

134. Lines 42, 43' 

I never knew 

A Florentine more kind and honest 
There is a pleasant sketch of Florentine character in 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, in the person of Frescobald, the 
merchant. It must not, of course, he supposed, that Cas* 
sio ’calls logo a Florentine, which would be in direct 
contradiction with v 1 89-91; he merely wishes to say, 
“I never knew any one kinder, even among my own 
countrymen.” 
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185 Lines 12,13: 

lie shall in strangeness stand no further off 
Than in a politic distance. 

Qq. have "in strangest." The Cambridge edd. record the 
very plausible anonymous conjecture “in's strangest" 
Shakespeare is rather fond of the use of the word strange 
and strangeness in this sense. Compare the well-known 
line in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2.102: 

I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
that is, “distant;" and, more apposite to the passage in 
our text, II. Henry VI. iii. l. fi: 

The strangeness of his alter'd countenance, 

136. Line 23: I'll watch him tame —See Troilus and 
Cressida, note 171; and to the instance there given add 
the following from The London Prodigal, i 1: 

I‘ faith, brother, like a mad, unbridled colt. 

Or as a hai.uk, that never stoop’d to lure: 

The one must be lam'd with an iron bit, 

The other must be watch’d, or stilt she's wild. 

—Taudimtz cd p 227. 

Prob.jhb the reference is the same in Conolanus, v. 1 50. 

137 Line 54: To suffer with him.— So Ft; Q 1 lias “/ 
suffer with him," a reading preferred by Malone, Steeveils, 
and many other editors. If it be adopted there should be 
a semicolon at the end of the previous line The reading 
of Q. 1 perhaps makes Desdemona’s sympathy with Cassio 
a little more marked. 

138. Line 70: Or stand so MAMMElUXQ on —Hammer-- 
to hesitate, is an uncommon word. Latham gives two 
good instances of its use: one in A World of Wonders 
(1603), p. 326: “ if he Btand in amaze and mammering to 
hear such gibberish;" the other in Draut’s Translation of 
Horace(1567): “when she daynes to send for him, then 
mammering he doth doate” (ii 3). And to these Haliiwell 
adds a reference from Lyly; " I stoode in a great niamer- 
ing, how I might behaue myself" (Kuphues, Arher’s ed. 
p. 299). Wedgwood appears to treat the word os a cor¬ 
ruption Of stammer. 

139 Line 90: Excellent wretch! -This is the reading 
of the old copies, which Theobald, Ho timer, and some 
others, quite unnecessarily, altered to wench Wretch is 
UBed still, in some parts of England, as a term of endear¬ 
ment. Haliiwell (Archaic and Provincial Diet.) gives it 
as being still so used in Gloucestershire. Those who 
prefer wench qnote from below, in this play, v, 2. 272: “O 
ill-starr’d wench !" 

140. Lines 91, 92: 

and when T love thee not, 

CHAOS IS COME AOAIX. 

So Venus and Adonis, 1019, 1020: 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 

Steevens first quoted the above; and Hunter, in his New 
Illustrations (voL ii. p. 232), notices this as one of /he 
many passages in this play which remind us of Venus 
and Adonis and of the Rape of Lucrece. Singer says the 
original idea is to be found in Hesiod’s Theogony, where 
Chaos ceases when Love appears. 
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141. Lines 100, 107: t 

HE ECHOES me, 

As if therefvere some monster in HIS thought. 

This is said aside. The Folio reading is far leu graphic: 

Alas, • ’tou teehos't me. 

As if there were some monster in thy thought. 

Delius follows the Folio; like Dyce, 1 have kept to the 
text of the 1622 Quarto. • 

It is quite clear, I think, that Ford had this scene in 
his mind's eye when he wrote the passages in the third 
act (scene 3) of Love's Sacrifice, in which D'Avolos rouses 
the suspicions of the Duke. Here, fo%inatance, is a typi¬ 
cal speech: 

Duke. Thou art a traitor: do not think the gloss 
Of smooth evasion, by your cunuuig jests 
Ami coinage of yuur politician's brain, 

Shall jig me oil; i 'll know - t, I vow 1 will. 

Did / not note your dark abrupted ends 
Cd words has/sfoke) you r ' wells, it all were known I 
) 'out sh wt' 11 ike not tnat'! your girds and ‘ blits 1 
Yes. sir, I did; such broken language argues 
More matter than ) our subtlety shall hide: 

Tell me, wii.it ts’t? in honours self 1 ‘11 know. 

—Mermaid edn. of Ford, pp. 358, JJ9. 

There is much in Ford s drama that suggests comparison 
with Othello. 

142 Line 123: They're <•' .< TCEbATlONS. —The sense 
required is “secret informations," ef delator in Latin, 
meaning an informer. According to Minsheu, dilate and 
delate are synonymous, and dilations is the reading of the 
Folios In the present passage. It may be noted, too, that 
in Hamlet, i. 2. 38, the Quartos (except the imperfect one 
of 1603) give delated, while It. read dilated. As to the 
sense, no exactly parallel use of the word appears to be 
forthcoming. In Paeon delates.- to carry, convey; in Min- 
sheu's Dictionary delate- to speak at large, ie. as we 
should say, to dilate. But T can see no reason tar sup¬ 
posing that Shakespeare was unacquainted with the clas¬ 
sical meaning of the word: there must be many Latinisms 
in his vocabulary which are not found in the works of his 
contemporaries. 

143. Line 135, 136: # 

I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 

Utter my thoughts} 

Q. 1 has: 

I am not bound to that all slaves jire free to, ' 

Utter my thoughts? 

Q. 2 has the same, except that it has a colon after thoughts 
instead of a note of interrogation. Ff. have, by mistake: 

1 am not hound to that; All slaves are free; 

Utter my thoughts? 

The reading in our text is that usually adopted: but it is 
quite possible that the leading of Q. 2 may be the right 
one, and that Utter my thoughts may be paft of the same 
sentence, that is: “lam not bound to do that all slaves 
are free not to do,” viz. utter my thoughts. * 

144. Lines 140,141: 

Keep leets and law-days, and in SESSION sit 
With meditations lawful) 

That is, no heart is so absolutely pure that some unchaste 
thoughts may not be found In it, sitting, as it were, in 
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council by the side of good and noble ideas. Shakespeare 
is using his favourite legal imageryi which displeased 
Warburton aa “wretchedly forced an i quaint." The 
Court Leet was one of the Manorial Courts which were 
the outcome of the private jurisdictions of Sac and Soe. 
To enter into its history would be beside the purpose of 
a commentary; the judiciouf reader may consult on the 
subject Blight's History, i. p. 70, or Feilden’s admirable 
Short Constitutional History of England, p. 04; to say no¬ 
thing of Stubbs. Session, as in Sonnet xxx. lines 1, 2. 

When to the icsstoiis of Sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of tilings past. 

• 

146. Line li»7: Who steals mil purse steals trash, &c.— 
The thought developed in these lines is simple enough, 
and to suppose that Shakespeare was indebted to some one 
else for It would be truly ridiculous. Still, ns an interest¬ 
ing parallel, the passage which Hunter quotes from Wil¬ 
son’s Arte of Rhetoric (1085) is worth inserting; it is as 
follows; “The places of Logique help oft for amplification. 
As, where men have a wrong opinion, and think theft a 
greater fault than slander, one might prove the contrary 
as well by circumstanees as by argumeifts. And firat, he 
might shew that slander is theft, and every slanderer is 
a thief, For as well the slanderer as the thief do take 
away another man's possession against the owner’s will. 
After that he might show that a slanderer is worse than 
any thief, because a good man's name is better than all 
the goods in the world, and that the loss of money may 
be recovered, hut the loss of a man s good name cannot 
he called hack again: and a thief may restore that again 
which he hath taken from him, but a slanderer cannot 
give a man his good name which he hath taken from him. 
Again, he that stealeth goods or cattle robs only but one 
man, but an evil-tongued man infecteth all their minds 
unto whose ears this report shall come ” (p 126). See 
Hunter's Illustrations, ii. p. 283. 

146. Line 16G: 

It is then RKKN-EY'D monster, which doth MOCK 
The meat it feeds on 

Green-eyed as applied to jealousy is a conventional epi¬ 
thet, like the Latin lifidus; cf Merchant of Venice, 
Hi. 2. 110; we still speak of a person as being green with 
envy. Elsewhere in Shakespeare jealousy is yellow; cf. 
The Winter’s Tale, ii. 3,10(1,107, and Merry Wives, i. 3. 
113. Mock Is difficult, and some editors adopt the emen¬ 
dation make; the sense then is Bimple enough: jealousy 
Itself invents causes of suspicion, and, feeding on them, 
grows greater. Perhaps the idea intended by mock is, 
that the jealous man plays with appearances and signs 
•which seem to him to point to evil much as a cat plays 
with its victim. Some commentators explain that the 
meat it feeds cth is the victim of jealousy, i.e. the jealous 
man himself. What argues rather strongly in favour 
of make is Emilia's diagnosis of jealousy in the next scene, 
lines 159-162. Still the reading of the copies is not im- 
possible. [May not mock mean here to “ imitate," “feign?” 
Compare III. Henry VI. Hi. & 255: 

For mocking marriage with a dame of France; 

and Tim. L 1.85; 

It It a pretty mocking of the life. 


It seems to me that mock in this sense is more expremire 
than make; tor it implies, what is true, that jealousy is 
self-conscious, that it knows the food on which it lives is 
false, a delusion, not a reality. —F. a. M.j 

147. Line 170: yet 8TRONOLY loves —So Qq. The Folio 
has soundly, with which compare Henry V. v. 2.106: “if 
you will love me soundly with your French heart” 

148 Line 186: Where virtue is, these are more virtuous. 
—The sense appears to be: these accomplishments are 
accessions to virtue—they add to the graoe and beauty 
of virtue, as though Shakespeare had written: 

Where these are, virtue is more virtuous. 

149. Line 210: To SEEL her father's EYES up close as 
OAK.— We have already had seel; see i. 3. 270. It is a term 

I borrowed from falconry, ceding being a process which 
{ gave way to the more humane custom of hooding the 
| hawk. The word is used in Macbeth, iU. 2. 46: “seeling 
; night;” and again in Antony and Cleopatra, Hi. 13.112: 

| “The wise gods sed our eyes" Cotgrave has; "siller les 
\ yntx ■ to scele, or sow tip, the eyelids;” and Furness 
' (Variorum Othello, pp. 76, 77) quotes from Turhervile’s 
Book of Falconrie, 1575, a rather gruesome account of the 
■ I'tneess. Skeat connects with 0.1'. eil, eyelid, L. cilium, 
i eyelid, eyelnsh, and eelare, to hide He remarks that the 
| word should not he confused with ceiling, which is iden- 
| tical with eiel- heaven, coelnin, Ac. 

1 Close as »ak does not seem to have much point, and 
Staunton’s suggestion “close as hawk’s''— is certainly 
1 worth mentioning. 

150. Lines 227, 228: 

Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itself,— 

lago. Ay, there's the point: as—tu be bold with you— 

| This passage is an extremely subtle one from tbe actor’s 
i point of view. It is evident that lago interrupts Othello 
' here, eagerly availing himself of somothiug more than 
i his mere words, some gesture, or tone in his voice, which 
| indicates that he is recalling some circumstance that tells 
. acainst liesdemona’s truth and loyalty. Booth says that 
in line 227 Othello refers to his colour, and adds that his 
father “indicated this by a glance at his hand as it 
; passed down before his eyes from his forehead.” 

But it is doubtful whether Othello is not rather refer¬ 
ring in his mind to those strange inconsistencies in human 
nature, more especially in that of women; the incon¬ 
sistencies that manifest themselves often in evil deeds, 
which their fellow-creatureB, with their limited power of 
| reading the human heart, cannot reconcile with their 
habitual conduct. In Hue 228 Bootli gave what was, as 
far as I know, quite an original interpretation. Instead 
• of makingthe words to be bold with you an apologetic paren¬ 
thesis, as they are usually interpreted, he took them to 
refer to the boldness of Desdemona with Othello, which 
was in direct contradiction to the character of her given 
by her father, i. 8. 94-96: 

• A maiden never bold; 

Of spirit so stilt and quiet, that her motion 
Blush'd at herself. 

| This is an ingenious but surely rather a strained inter- 
j pretatiou. logo has quite sufficient to go upon if Othello’s 
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speech is explained as I have explained it above; and he 
would naturally preface his reminder that Desdemona 
1ms rejected many matches with men of her own clime, 
complexion, and degree, with some apologetic expression. 

If the elder Booth’s interpretation were the right one we 
should rather expect nor instead of not— f. a m 

151. Line 240: Set on thy wife to observe: leave me, Iago. 
—This line requires to be given with the greatest signifi¬ 
cance on the part of the actor; for here Othello takes the 
first step on the road to seif-degradation, and he cannot, 
with his naturally frank and noble nature, do so without 
a feeling of shame. To set on his wife’s confidant and 
friend to act as a spy upon her is a meanness to which, 
unless his nature had been poisoned by jealousy, lie never 
could have sunk. It is, jierhaps, his consciousness of the i 
coutemptible nature of the step that he is taking which 
makes him so anxious, at this point, to get rid of lago.— 

F. A. M. 

152. i.ines 250-252: 

Sole \f your lady strain his entertainment 

With any strong or vehement importunity; 

V 'i.-A ii'dt be seen in that. 

Compaic with these hues, .md indeed with the scene 
generally, the following extract from Cintliio's story: “ Ho 
(the eirnign, i.e lago) determined to wait till time and 
place afforded him a fit opportunity for entering on hiB j 
wicked design (i e. of making Othello jealous of Oassio); j 
and it was not long before the .Moor degraded the lieu¬ 
tenant (Cassiol for imviug drawn his swoi d and wounded 
a soldier upon guard This accident was so painful to 
Desdemona, that she often tiled to obtain for him her 
husband’s pardon In the meantime the Moor had ob¬ 
served to the ensign that his wife teazed him so much in 
favour of the lieutenant, that he fenced he should be ; 
obliged at last to restore him to his commission. This 
appeared to that villain the proper moment for opening | 
his scheme of treachery, which lie began by sajimr. 1 Per- j 
haps Desdemona is fond of his company.’ ' And why;' 1 
said the Moor. ‘Nay,’ replied he, ‘I do not chuse to i 
meddle between man and wife; but if you watch her pm- i 
perly, you will understand me.’ Nor would he, to the i 
earnest entreaties of the Moor, afford any further exphina- i 
tion. These words had stung the Moor so severely, that j 
he endeavoured perpetually to find out their meaning, 
and became exceedingly melancholy. Wherepon, when ' 
his wife some time afterwards repeated her solicitations j 
that he would forgive the lieutenunt, and not sacrifice 
the service and friendship of so many years to one slight j 
fault, particularly as the lieutenant and the soldier were | 
friends again, the Moor grew angry, and said to her, 

•It is somewhat extraordinary, Desdemona, that you 
should take so much trouble about this fellow; he is 
neither your brother nor your relation, that he should 
claim so much of your affection ’ ” (ut supra, pp. 290-202). ; 

I 

153. tine 260: 7/ 7 do prove her H ago Aim —Properly a J 
haggard was an untrained hawk. Often, however, ft was i 
used in a slang sense to mean a loose woman; so (.'curtail j 
remarks in She Would If She Could, iii 1: “I protest, 
yonder comes the old haggard" (Ktheredge's Works, ed. 
1888, p. 161). See Much Ado, note 170 
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164 . Lines 262 , 203 : • 

1 ’d whistl ! her OFF, and LET her l)OW» the WIHD, 

To P1USY aA'ORTUNE- 

I borrow here Johnson's note: “Falconers always let fly 
the hawk against the wind; if she flies with the wind be¬ 
hind her, she seldom returns. If therefore a hawk was for 
any reason to be dismissed, she was let down the wind, and 
from that time shifted for herself and preyed tit fortune." 

155 Line 200: into the vale of years.— Gray, I suppose, 
remembered this when tie wrote in the Ode on Eton: 

LoJ in the vale of yean beneath, 

A grisly troop -ire seen, t 

“ Vale of life" in his Elegy has rather a different sense. 

156. Line 270; fcVii tlienthisVOWhSbplague — Sec Troll us 
and (.'russula, notes 21 and 3sV “ Make me a knight o’ the 
faked order,” sa>» a character in Wilson’s fine play, The 
Cheats, v 2 (Wilson s Works (ed. 1874), p. 01). 

157 Lines 277 279: 

Desdemona comes: 

1J she be false. O, then heaven mocks itself.’— 

I 'll not believe't 

“ Div ine!" says Coleridge " The effect of innocence and 
the better genius" (Lectures ou Shaksjiere, Bohn's ed. 
p 392). 

The sight of Desdemona banishet for a moment doubt 
and suspicion; Othello is restored to Ids Iietter nature. 

158 Line 290: / ’ll have the work TA K>: opt.—H ere, and 
in tlie next scene, line lt> 0 , take out • copy. Compare 
Middleton's Women Beware Women, i 1: 

She intends 

To ttiAc cut other v or kv in .1 new sampler. 

—MiddU umA Select I’i.iys, Mermaid ed p. 2G6. 

159 lane 330: Xu poppy, nor MAMiRAGORA - Theie Is 
a dissertation <.n the “herbe Mandragoras’’ In Plin/s 
Natural History; it “ eureth we are told, “weeping and 
watering eies; " also. “ it may be used safely enough for 
to procure sleep" (Holland's Pliny, ed 1032, vol.il. p. 235). 
Shakespeare refers to it again as a soporific in Antony and 
Cleopatra, i. 5. 4-0; the Duchess of Malfl, in that super¬ 
latively great scene (2) of the fourth act of Webster’s 
masterpiece, says. 

C ome, vi lent death. 

Sene fnr ouiorlror-ra to tnnke me sleep. 

— WVlister and Tourneur in the Mermaid Series, p oio 
and Burton includes " mandrake * . . and syrup of 
puppy" > n h>s list of sovereign simples for sleeplessness 
(Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. ii. sec. 5, mem. 1, sub. ft. 
ed. 1881. p. 450), Compare, too, the following: 

The Man dr akr cald in Ureeke Mandragoras, 

Some of hib vurtut’a if you 1 cm ike to know, 

The Joyce that freshly from the roote doth passe, ^ 

Pur^clli all fleamt 1 like black e IftIk bo r us: 

'T is (food for faint engemtred in thetUs; 

lly wine made of the roote doth slrepe arise. 

—Chestt r's Love's Martyr (A Dialogue), New Shak^kle 
Society Publications, p. 82. 

The Sybil in Lilly's Sapho anrl Thao remarks (ii. 1), amongst 
a series of valuable precepts, "sow next thy vines Man- 
drage," with the idea presumably that the produce of the 
vineyard should prove more than ordinarily sleep-induo- 
ing; see Lilly’s Dramatic Works, Fairholt's ed. L p. 172. 
Further references to the same purport will be found in 
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Hunter’s Illustrations, vol. ]} pp. 284, 286. As to poppy, 
everyone will remember Keats' s 

sound asleep 
Drowsed with th c/ioite of poppies. 

—Ode to Autumn. 

160. Line 354: and CIRCUMSTUNCE of glorious war!—Cir¬ 
cumstance- elaborate detail^ “So singular a use of the 
word," says Hunter, "requires something to show that it 
was not without precedent. Tako the following from Lang¬ 
ley’s Translation of I’olydore Virgil, where we find that the 
Homans celebrated their dead * with great pomp and eir- 
cumstanee,’ Fol. 122. b ’’(NewIllustrations, vol. li p. 286). 
For another instate of this use (which, after all, is not 
mi very rare) of circumstance, of. The Woman in the Moone, 
i 1.18,14: 

AH these, and alt their emlicsse ctrtnmstanrc, 

Here 1 survey. ' 

—Lilly s \\ orks, Kairhoh's ed. vol. 11. p jyj. 

In Hamlet, i. 6 127, the sense is, “without any circum¬ 
locution; ” so again in The Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 164: j 
To wind about uiy love with nr,ums!aine. 

161. Lines 358-373.—In this passage Othello reaches 
the climax of his passion It is here that tile actor pro¬ 
duces his greatest effect; though the whole scene is full 
of effects most various and subtle Edmund Kean used 
to take hold of Iago by the throat at line 359; while Booth 
and other actors deferred this action till line 368. It is 
better, perhaps, to follow Edmund Kean, us both the 
speeches, 359-366, 368-373 are spoken in what may he J 
called “the white heat" of passion. During the last , 
speech Othello forces Iago on to his knee, in which posi- j 
tion the latter speaks the first two lines of his speech lie- j 
ginning 0 grace, rising at line 375 It was at this point j 
of the scene that Salvini, when in England, roused his J 
audience to the greatest enthusiasm, but with all respect 1 
to that great actor, whose Othello was a performance full j 
of beauties, I think that his reading of this whole scene j 
was entirely wrong. He seemed to me to sacrifice much I 
of the subtlety, variety, and intensity of all that went ! 
before in order to attain his climax here, which he did by ! 
throwing Iago on the ground and putting his foot upon ! 
him, and then starting hack with an expression of loath- | 
ing on his face. This iyas very powerful, and to those 1 
who did not understand one word of the language Salvini , 
was speaking, it was very effective; but surely, even in j 
his rage, Othello would have too much respect for logo j 
to treat him thus; when, in the fury of his pRssjon, he 
haB taken him by the throat and forced him on to his 
jjnees, it seems as if the next moment he is appalled at 
the effects of his own violence.—r. a. m. 

162. Line 386: HER name, that was as fresh - So the 
•Quarto of 1630; in Q. 1 (1622) the speech is wanting. The 

Folios give “ my name,” with a full stop after proof. My 
must, I think,.be wrong, because of the words mine omi 
two lines lower down, and because Othello would hardly - 
apjdy such vauntful language to himself. Moreover, the 
whole passage is concerned with Desdemona; the transi¬ 
tion to Othello would be very awkward. 

163. Lines 433-435: 

Tell me but this,— 

Bate you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted with strawberries in your wife's hand) 


It may he convenient to give here Cinthio’a account of 
the handkerchief episode; the variations from Shake¬ 
speare speak for themselves: "I have already said that 
DeBdemona went frequently to the ensign's (logo's) house, 
and passed great part of the day with his wife. The vil¬ 
lain had observed that she often brought with her a hand¬ 
kerchief that the Moor had given her, and which, aa it 
was very delicately worked in the Moorish taste, was very 
highly valued by them both; he determined to steal It, 
and by its means complete her ruin. He had a little girl 
of three years old that was much caressed by Desdemona; 
and one day, when that unhappy woman was on a visit to 
this villain, he took up the child in his arms and pre¬ 
vented it to Desdemona, who received it and pressed it to 
her bosom. In the same instant this deceiver stole from 
her sash the handkerchief, with such dexterity, that sho 
did not perceive him: and went away with it in very high 
spirits. Desdemona went home, and, taken up with other 
thoughts, never recollected her handkerchief till some 
days after; when, not being able to find it, Bhe began to 
fear that the Moor should ask her for it, as he often did." 
logo, having got possession of the handkerchief, tells 
Othello that Oassio hud boasted to him (Iago) that Desde¬ 
mona had made him (Cassio) a preseut of the “napkin 
Othello determines to question Desdemona; “if his wife 
had no longer the handkerchief in her possession, it would 
he a proof that the ensign (Iago) lmd told him the truth. 
For which reason one day after dinner, among other sub¬ 
jects, he asked her for this handkerchief. The poor wo¬ 
man, who had long apprehended this, blushed excessively 
at this questmu, and, to hide her change of colour, which 
the Moor had very accurately observed, ran to her ward¬ 
robe and pretended to look for it. After huviug searched 
for some time, ‘ 1 cannot conceive,’ said she, 1 what is be¬ 
come of it! have not you taken it?'—‘Had 1 taken it,’ 
replied he, * I should not have asked you for it. But you 
may look for it and this time more at your case.’ Leav¬ 
ing her then, he began to reflect what would he the best 
way of putting to death his wife and the lieutenant, and 
how he might avoid being prosecuted for murder . . . 
The Moor . . . did all m his power to prove what ho 
desired not to find true (i.e. that his wife was guilty), and 
begged the ensign to make him see the handkerchief in 
possession of the lieutenant (Cassio). Although this was 
a difficult undertaking, yet the villain promised to do all 
in his power to give him a satisfactory proof of this. The 
lieutenant had a woman in the house, who was a notable 
embroiderer in muslin, and who, struck with the beauty 
of Desdemona’s handkerchief (which Iago, I should note, 
had secretly left in C'assio’s lodging) determined to copy 
it before it should be returned to her. She set about 
making one like it, and while she was at work, the ensign 
discovered that she sat at a window where any one who 
passed in the street might see her. This he took care to 
point out to the Moor, who was then fully persuaded that 
his chaste and innocent wife was an adulteress, lie agreed 
with the ensign to kill both her and the lieutenant" 
(ut tbtpra, pp. 296-301). 

164. Line 435: SPOTTED with strawberries .—As we should 
say, embroidered; cf. Coriolanus, i. 3. 55: 

What are you sewing here? A fine spot, in good faith, 
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185. Lino 442: 0, that the elate had forty thousand lives. 
—We have the same idea in Locrine, lii. 1: 

The Hun shall die, had he leu thousand lives: 

And would to God he had ten thousand lives 

—Tauchnitz ed. p. 159. 

Forty thousand, we may note, is merely an indefinite 
number; Elizabethan writers use four and forty in ex¬ 
actly the same vague way. Compare Hamlet, ii. 2.160, 
161: 

You know, sometimes he walks four hours together 
Here in the lobby. 

Hanmer changed the reading to for hours, but the Clar¬ 
endon Press editors aptly qnote Vuttenham’s Arte of Eng¬ 
lish Poesie, “langhing and gibing with their familiars 
finite houses by the clocke” (Arber's Be print, p, 307). 
Observe, also, Sonnet ii line 1: 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow. 

The idea may be the B&mc in one of Spenser's sonnets 
(lx.). Globe ed. of Works, p. 682. 

166. Line 447: from. THE hollow HELL. - So the Folios. 
Qq. read from thy hollow cell, which the Globe edition 
prints, "’h. version of the Quartos gives a good antithesis 
to line 446 

All my fond love thus do J blow to heaven 

167. Line 453: Like to the FuNTlO SKA, Ac.—Htcevens 
suggested that these lines were based upon the following 
passage in Holland’s translation of Pliny’s .Natural His¬ 
tory: “And the Sea Bantus evermore floweth and run¬ 
neth out into Propontis, but the sea never retireth back 
again within Pontus.” Holland’s translation was pub¬ 
lished in 1001: Othello can scarcely be referred to an 
earlier date than 1001; it is quite possible therefore that 
Steevens’s conjecture was correct, and that Shakespeare 
did owe his knowledge to Pliny. On the other hand, it 
may Bimply have been a piece of popular geography- 
one of the curious facts reported by some Elizabethan 
adventurer of the type of Mr Edward Webbe The lines 
are wanting in tho Quarto of 1022 

168. Line 460: by ymd marble heaven Shakespeare 
applies marble to the sky in three other passages, Tiinon 
of Athens, iv. 3. 191; Cymbeline. v 4. 87, and, same scene, 
120. The epithet is magnificent, and only the dullest of 
commentators would care to dissertate on the possible 
meanings which it could bear. Milton’s “ pure marble 
air," Paradise Lost, lii 504, was probably a reminiscence 
of the classical and etymological use of the vtor&= glitter¬ 
ing; he may even have recollected Sophocles’ “marble 
(i e. bright) radiance of Olympus” (Antigone, 010). Jfar- 
moreus is frequently said of the sea in Virgil. 

169. line 463: you eveh-burning lights above.—A 
variation on “ these blessed candle* of the night ” In Mer¬ 
chant of Venice, v. 1. 220, with which in turn may be 
compared Macbeth, ii. 1. 5 (see note 80 of that play); 
Borneo and Juliet, ill. 5. 9; and Sonnet xxi. line 12 

170. Line 471: And will upon the instant put theef O’T. 
—That is, test you; cf. Coriolanus, i. 1. 232, 233: 

They have a leader, 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. 

80 Measure for Measure, Hi. 2 . 101. 
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171. Line 480.—Here, In the acting edition, act lii. ends; 
and act iv. commences with line 24 of the next scene. 

1 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

* 

172. Line 26: Full of crbsadoes.— Not a Venetian coin, 
otherwise Coryat would pifbably have mentioned it in 
the account he gives of the money current ft Venice. 
According to Grey, the crusado was a Portuguese coin, 
worth about three shillings; It waB so called from the 
cross stamped on it, and varied in value, according to 
some authorities, from six shillings and eightpenoe to nine 
shillings. It is rather curious that Elizabethan writers 
should use in this way the names of foreign pieces; cf. Old 
Fortunatus, ii. 2: “See’st thou this crusado f” (Dekker’s 
l’lays. Mermaid ed. p. 328), Mid The White Devil, UL 1; 

I have houses, 

Jewels, and a poor remnant of erusadeee. 

—Webster's Plays, Mermaid ed, p. St. 

173. LineB 46, 47: 

the hearts of old gave HANDS; 

But our NEW HERALDRY is HANDS, not HEARTS. 
This is the passage upon which Warburton fastened as 
approximately fixing the date of the composition of the 
play. He fouud here a satirical allusion to the creation 
of baronets by James I in 1011. if i.. very probable that 
this allusion only existed in Warburton s mind; for, as 
Rteeveils pointed out, it was very unlikely that Shake- 
speare would introduce any sneer at the honours insti¬ 
tuted by James I, a prince whom, on the contrary, he 
seems to have desired to flatter rather than to satirize. In 
Warner’s Albion’s England (edn. 1596, p 282) occurs the 
line: 

Mv hand shall never give my heart, my heart shall give my hand. 
Compare also The. Tempest, iii. 1. 89, 90: 

Per . here's my hand. 

Hir. And mine, with my heart 1 n't. 

As Knight says, the new heraldty might Bimply have re¬ 
ferred to the practice of quartering the arms of husband 
and wife, or, as Dyce suggested, the heraldic term to give 
arms so resembles to give hand* that the similarity of the 
two phrases might have suggested to Shakespeare the 
word heraldry. 

174 Line 56: Did an EGYPTIAN to my mother give.— 
Egyptian is, perhaps, equivalent to f/ypsy, a very common 
use of the word. So in the travels of John Eldred (“the 
first Englishmen who reached India, overland”) we ha% 
a description of some Arabs whom he came across at 
Feluja: “Their hair, apparel, and colour were altogether 
like to those vagabond Egyptians, which heretofore havq, 
gone about in England ” (Arber’s English Garner, vol Hi. 
p. 162). Again, in Bandolph's Hey for Honesty, ▼. 1, Mer¬ 
cury sings: 

From Egypt have 1 come. 

With Solomon for my guide: • 

By chiromancy I can tell, 

What fortunes thee betide; 

to which one of the characters replies, “Well, thou art 
an arrant gipsy ” (Randolph’s Works, Hazlltt’s ed. ii p. 479). 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to note that gypsy is only a cor¬ 
ruption of Egyptian, popular tradition assigning Egypt 
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as the original home of the gyjsiea, whereas most authori¬ 
ties are now agreed that they came fram India. Ben 
Jonson speaks of "a Oypsan lady, and alright beldame," 
in The Sad Shepherd, ii. 1 (Works, Boutledge's ed. p.4D7> 
The association of magic wi^i the gypsies is common 
enough. 

• 

176. Lines 70-72: 

A Sibyl, that had number’d in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses, 

In her prophetic FURY sew'd the work. 

Here and in I. Ilenry VI. i. 2. 56 sibyl is used correctly 
as a substantive; ii Merchant of Venice, i. 2 110, and 
elsewhere the word is treated as a proper name. Fury 
is said in the sonnets of poetic inspiration, e.g. Sonnet c. 
line 3; so “poet's rage" Son.' xvii. line 11 

176. Line 122: To fortune’s ALMS.-The construction 
of tiie passage is rather loose, though the sense is clear 
enough; Cassio means that he will have to depend on such 
scraps of kindness as fortune may throw to him. Pope 
changed to arms; he must have forgotten Lear, i. 1. 281: 
“At fortune's alms .” 

177. Line 128: within the blank.— As we should say, 

“ within the range.” Blank, of course, is the centre of a 
target. m 

178. Line 161: But JEALOUS for they're JEALOUS: ’tie 
a MONSTER.—Compare line 160; the verse is a good in¬ 
stance of what one may call verbal irony. 

179. Lines 174, 176: 

and lovers' absent hours. 

More tedious than the dial eight score times} 

It is one of the love-symptoms noted by Democritus 
Junior that the lover when he is gone from his lady 
“thinks every minute an hour, every hour as long as a 
whole day, ten days a whole year, till lie sec her again” 
(The Anatomy of Melancholy, part III. sec 2, mem. 3, re¬ 
print (Chatto & Wlndus), 1881, page 556) 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

o 

180. Line 1: Will you think sof &c.— The opening of 
this scene is difficult, and I cannot think that the distri¬ 
bution of the speeches is satisfactory. So far aB 1 can 
understand the sense, it is this. Iago has been arguing, 
with subtlest hypocrisy, that after all there may he no 
fcarm in the connection existing between DeBdemona and 
Cassio; protending to make things look as well as possible 
for Desdetnona, he fans the flame of Othello’s jealousy. 
Grant that there had been a kiss—will Othello think that 
any evil waa intended? Grant that there had been other 
things (of which he has told Othello before they come on 
the stage), may not these things have been done in pure 
innocence? logo’s part is, first to tell Othello that some¬ 
thing has happened, and then to offer a damning palli¬ 
ation of the offence; Othello all the while dissents. I 
would suggest some such arrangement as the following: 

/age. Will you think sot 

Othello. Think so, Iago I What, 

To kias in private! 

logo. |, Ironically ) An un&uthAriz’d kiss. 
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Othello. Or! to be naked with her friend in bed 

An hour or more—not meaning any harm: 

Naked in bed, Iago, and not mean any harm I 

The repetition in line 6 seems tome pointed. The km 
in private and the naked in bed represent, I believe, what 
Iago has told Othello before they appear on the scene. 
Iago has been hypocritically suggesting that the incidents 
are blameless in themselves, and now Othello replies. As 
the text stands I can trace no sequence of thought. 

[Other commentators, Lettsom, for instance, and Detgh- 
ton, think ateo that these lines are not properly dis¬ 
tributed. Mr. Verity’s arrangement above is a very 
ingenious one; but the question is, would it be effective, 
or even intelligible, on the stage? An audience can 
understand Othello answering such a suggestion as Iago 
makes in lines 3, 4; but they would hardly understand if 
Othello spoke all these three lines, that is, from 3 to 6, 
that he was referring to what had passed between him 
and Iago before the scene opened; at least the words not 
meaning any harm must be given to Iago. All through 
the first part of this scene Iago is suggesting to Othello— 
or more than suggesting, telling him as facts—certain 
things which Cassio and Desdemona hare done, which 
most decidedly imply that there was a guilty connection 
between them, and, at the smne time, he pretends they 
uuord no proof of guilt. He could not have adopted 
any more certain me.-'ns of incensing Othello against both 
his wife and Cassio; for the very supposition that such 
familiarities were consistent with innocence would be an 
insult to his common sense. 1 think that it would be 
better, therefore, from a dramatic point of view, to leave 
lines 3 and 4 to he spoken by Iago ; hut, the words What, 
to kiss m private} might certainly form part of Othello’s 
speech, the What especially being very awkward as com¬ 
ing from logo. The condition of Othello, at this point, 
must be borne in mind. He is on the brink of an epi¬ 
leptic attack, and, as is invariably the case before such 
attacks, he would And a difficulty in following ont any 
consecutive line of thought.— F. A. m.] 

181. Line 21: As doth the RAVEN o'er th’ INFECTIOUS 
house.— Infectious-infected, ie. where a sick person is 
lying. The superstition here referrod to is a very old 
one; many similar passages might be quoted; for example. 
The Jew of Malta, ii 1.1.2: 

Thus, like the sad presaging raven, that tolls 

The stei man's passport in her hollow heah. 

—Bullen’s Marlowe, U. p, 35 . 

Again, Peele’s David and Uethsabe: 

Like as thefa’al raven, that tn his votes 
Carries the dreadful summons of our deaths; 

where, as Dyce shows (Greene and Peele, p. 46D), Peel© 
was really translating some lines by Du Bartas; and Web¬ 
ster’s The White Devil, iii. 1: 

Flam. How croaks the raven f 
Is our good duchess dead > 

J.od. Dead. 

—Webster’s Works, in Mermaid ed. p. 59. 

Compare also Macbeth, i. 6. 39-41. 

182. lane 37: that ’s fulsome.— Properly fulsome only 
means abundant, cf. Bichard III. v. 8.132: 

I, that was wash'd to death with fulsome * 
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Then cornea the idea of overfulness and so of offeiudeenm. 
See Merchant of Venice, note 01. 

183. Line 38: To confess, and be hang'd.— This seems to 
have been a common proverb. Compare Marlowe’s Jew 
of Malta, iv. 2: “ Blame not us but the proverb, confess 
and be hang'd" (Works, vol. i. p. 253, edn. 1S26); and 
again Hulliwell quotes from Shirley’s Love Tricks (iv. 8): 
"Rtf. Did you hear him confess it? Bub. Here's right 
eon/ess and be hang'd now.” 

184. Lines 39, 40: Nature would not invest herself in 
tueh shadowing passion irithaut some instruction.— 
Warburton proposed to alter instruction to induction, 
and he says that the state of Othello’s mind is compared 
to an eclipse when the earth is darkened by the induction 
of the moon between it and the son. But surely this 
is very far-fetched; although induction, in the sense of 
"groundwork of fact," would suit the sense of the pas¬ 
sage well enough, if not better than instruction; but 
induction is used by Shakespeare invariably in the sense 
of "introduction” or “prelude,” eg. in Richard III. 
i. 1. 32: 

J J, ots have I laid, inductions dangerous» 

and sami play, iv. 4 5: 

A dire induction am I witness to 

Some commentators, following Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ex¬ 
planation, would make Othello refer to Cossio’s dream, 
UL 3 413-426 There can be little doubt that Othello 
refers to the horrible feeling of growing mental darkness 
and oppression of the brain which immediately precede 
an epileptiform attack. Nothing can be more true to 
nature than the broken exclamations of this speech of 
Othello’s, which Pope, in his blundering nambypambyism, 
called "trash.” One can see the unhappy victim, his 
whole frame trembling with passion, his hand holding his 
head, into which, creeping from the spine, comes that 
terrible sense of numbness in the brain, accompanied, os 
it were, by a feeling of intense mental distress, which those 
who have suffered from epileptiform attacks know too 
well. It may be as well to notice here that the stage- 
direction in the Folio, Falles in a traunec, which is gene¬ 
rally followed (substantially) in modem editions, is not 
so suitable to the circumstances as the direction in Q 1, 
which simply is, He fals dovme. Jipilepsy and epilepti¬ 
form attacks, which latter were not at that time distin¬ 
guished from the more serious disease, were both called 
in Shakespeare's time “the falling Bicknesir," a very apt 
name. The suddenness with which the unhappy sufferer 
falls to the ground in such attacks is one of the most 
characteristic features, and one which has led to fatal 
accidents in too many cases.— F A. M. 

186. Lines 51. 52: 

My lord isfall'n into an epilepsy: 

This is his second fit; he had one yesterday. 

The dramatic significance of this epileptic seizure, which 
Shakespeare now mokes Othello undergo, has been almost 
entirely pasted over by most commentators, except in its 
bearing upon the question of the Time of Action ok the 
play. If we are to take Iago's words here literally, they 
certainly cannot but confirm the other indications (see 
note on Time of Action) that a much longer space of time 
is covered by the play than is included by the dramatic 
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action. If Othello really bid an epileptic attack on the 
day before, it |ia probable that some one besides logo 
would have kn&srn of it, and an interval of at least a day 
must have elapsed between acts ill. and iv.; but from 
Bianca’s words (line 155 h»low) “What did you mean by 
that same handkerchief you gave me even nowt" the ac¬ 
tion in this sceno would se&n to take place immediately 
after the last scene (iii. 4); but, as I have aaid before, It 
is useless to attempt to reconcile inconsistencies of this 
kind. Variations between the historic or actual time and 
the dramatic time must be allowed to a writer of any 
imaginative power It is only your monster of artistic 
propriety, who writes his verse withllie aid of a mathe¬ 
matical ruler, that can preserve the unities of time, place, 
and action But there iB a dramatic significance in this 
epileptic attack of Othello far'tieyond any question of the 
lapse of time Though Bucknell, in his Med. Knowledge 
of Shakespeare (p 274), says “this designation (epilepsy) 
appears a mere falsehood,” with due deference to that au¬ 
thority, I would submit that Shakespeare's description of 
epilepsy, or, to be more precise, of an epileptiform attack, 
given Jieie, is by no means untrue. When Cassio suggests 
that they should rub his temples Iago says (lines 54-68): 

The lethargy must have his qumt course: 

If nut, at mouth, and by anil by 

fircaks out to savu£i madness. 

This is a description of two of the features of true epi¬ 
lepsy. In epileptiform seizures foaming at the mouth 
does not always occur, nor is there always complete in¬ 
sensibility ; but it is quite consistent with Iago's charac¬ 
ter and conduct at this juncture that he should exaggerate 
the symptoms. In a temperament predisposed to epilepsy 
such mental agony and violent excitement, as Othello has 
lately gone through, would be very likely to produce an 
epileptiform attack, on recovering from which he would 
be perfectly sensible, but would lie in a more or less dazed 
condition; so that he would be a much easier subject for 
the deception which Iago proceeds now to practise on him. 

I have spoken in the Introduction of the injury done to 
the play by the omisBiou of the greater part of this scene, 
which is absolutely essential to the plot, as It is the only 
scene in which Othello has any visible proof of Iago’s 
story. In the physical and mental condition, which this 
epileptic attack would have produced, there is nothing 
at all surprising that he should accept the demeanour and 
gesture of Cassio in his dialogue witli Iago, even without 
the strong confirmatory proof afforded by his seeing Dea- 
demona’s handkerchief in Bianca's possession as sufficient 
proof of the guilt of the lieutenant and Mb wife. To say, 
as Ralvini did, that this Beene is "not in accord with 
Othello's character," shows considerable misconception 
of that character. He is a man who habitually puts a 
very great restraint upon his passion; and the languor 
produced by the fit from which he had just suffered would 
help him in restraining himself from any personal violence 
to Cassio. Nothing can be more pathetic than the wave 
of tenderness which comes over his agonized spirit in the 
latter part of this seene, alternating as it does with almost 
savage ferocity. At last he loses his self-control and sense 
of dignity alike; and, in his outburst of passion before 
Lodovico, he shows how much he is degraded physically 
and morally. 
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ACT IV. ^cene 1. 

In epileptiform patients fliere is verv often a lapse of 
memory more or less partial; and thojgh I would not 
insist on this point, it is quite possible that Shakespeare 
might have known that fact, and that we should thus 
account for Othello having, at the beginning of the scene 
(see line 19), forgotten the incident of the handkerchief; 
and, again, though he says (see below, line 104): “By hea¬ 
ven, that should be my handkerchief! ” recognizing it in 
Bianca’s hand, he says (line 184), in answer tolago: “Was 
that (i.e. the handkerchief) mine?" Nor would it do to 
insist upon the fact that homicidal mania is very often 
developed in persons subject to epileptiform attacks; blit 
we may safely say that it was not for nothing that Shake¬ 
speare introduced this incident of Othello's fit. for the 
physical strain to which is was thus subjected would 
materially assist Iago in the prosecution of his infamous 
design.—!’, a. u. 

186. Lines 77, 78: 

Whilst you were here 0’EitwnELMEP with your grief,~ 

A pavilion most unfitting such a man. 

Q 1 has here “ erewhile, mad with your grief;" the read¬ 
ing of Ff. and t). 2, which we retain in our text, is much 
preferable. But in the next line Ff have a curious mis¬ 
take, they read “ resulting such a man," an obvious mis¬ 
print. The Devonshft-e copy of Q 1 reads vomiting, while 
Oapell s copy and Q 2 both read unfitting 

187. lines 101-104: 

As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad; 

And. his unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassia's smiles, gestures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong. 

This is a hint borrowed from the tale; compare the fol¬ 
lowing: “He (Othello) immediately went (to Iago) and 
related what had just happened [an unimportant detail], 
begging him to learn from the lieutenant what he could. 

. The ensign (Iago) rejoiced much in this accident, 
and promised to do so. He contrived to enter into dis¬ 
course with him (Cassio) one day in a place where the 
Moor might see them. He talked with him on a very 
different subject, laughed much, and expressed by his 
movements and attitudes very great surprise. The Moor 
as soon as he saw them separate went to the ensign, and 
desired to know what had passed between them. The 
ensign, after many uslicitations, at last told him that lie 
(i e Cassio) had concealed nothing from him. He says he 
had enjoyed your wife every time that you have stayed 
long enough from home to give him an opportunity" 
(wt supra, p. 298) The epithet unbookish here has been 
# variously explained. Whiter (Specimen of Commentary, 
1794), quoted by Furness, after citing many instances 
vhere Shakespeare has compared love and lovers to books 
* g. Troilus and Cresslda, iv. 6. 60,61: 

And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader), 

thought that unbookish referred to the "Books of Love” 
and the “ language of Lovers.” It is generally explained 
as- ignorant; but Furness points to the particular use of 
the word bookish in this same play (1.1. 24), and he thinks 
that the word ia used here in some peculiar sense, as if 
there were “ Books of Jealousy ” like Saviolo's “ Practise 


of Honorable Quarrels.” Perhaps the meaning ia “his 
Inexperienced or simple-minded jealousy, the jealousy of 
a nature which knew men from the atndy neither of man¬ 
kind nor of books.” 

Ff. read conserve, which may very well be a misprint 
for conceive; but the Qq. read cornier, which, in its mod¬ 
ern form of construe, is preferred by nearly all editors; it 
certainly suits the word unbookish better than conserve, 
which is meaningless. 

188 Line 108: Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’s POWER. 
—So Qq.; Ff. read dowre, a reading which Knight, for 
some mysterious reason, retained. 

189. Line 121: you. triumph, Bohan.— Manifestly the 
word triumph suggests the epithet Homan, which War- 
burton declared, however, to he one of the most manifest 
misprints in the whole of Shakespeare, and altered it to 
rogue; a proceeding which Shakespeare might himself 
have called a very roguislt trick. 

190. Line 130: Have you scor'd mel Well —This has 
been variously explained. Johnson, for instance, sayB It 
means “Have you told the term of my life?” Others 
think that it means “marked," as they "marked" the 
backB of beasts. Compare Ant. and Cleo. iv. 7.12,13: 

Let us score their backs. 

And snatch 'em up, as we take hares, behind. 

Others think that it means “ Have you scored an account 
against me?” The readings of the older copies are vari¬ 
ous here. F. 1, Q 2, Q. 3 read “Have you scour'd me? 
Well.” F. 2, K. 3. F. 4: “scoar’d me; Well.” Q. 1 reads 
'• stor'd me well, " which <1 ohnson suggests may mean ‘ ‘ Have 
yon disposed of me?” 

191. Line 150: BEFORE me!-C ompare Borneo and 
Juliet, iii. 4. 34: “Afore me! 'tis sn very late;” All's 
Well. ii. 3. 31: “ fore me, I speak in respect;” and Corio- 
Ianus, i. 1. 124, where Mr. Aldis Wright notes that 
probably it was a petty oath substituted for the more 
usual ‘ • fore God," in deference to the severe statute which 
was passed in the reign of James I. "to restrain the 
abuses of Players; ’’ this act commenced with the words 
“ For the preventing and avoiding of the great abuse of 
the holy Name of God. in Stage-playes, Enteriudes, May 
games. Shews and such like.” In consequence of this 
statute the reading of the Quartos is often toned down in 
the Folio; for example, in The Merchant of Venice, 1. 2. 
121, where Qq. read 1 pray God grant them, the Folio has 
the milder I wish; and other instances might be quoted. 
Probably it was for this reason that Shakespeare used 
such classical asseverations as by Janus (i. 2.33), by Jove, 
&c. 

192. Lines 139,140: and falls me thus about my neck.— 
Q. 1 has " by this hand she fats thus," Ac.; the reading of 
the Folio seems preferable, as by this hand is not neces¬ 
sary. It is evident from the next line that Cassio la in¬ 
tended here to illustrate by gesture Bianca’s action. 

Just below (line 144) there ia another discrepancy be¬ 
tween Ff. and Qq. We have retained the reading of Qq.; 
Ff. read "so shakes and pnils roe.” 

193. Line 161: such another FITCHEW.—For a fuQ ac- 
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count of thii word see Troilus and Cresslda, note 293. 
The expression such another is a contemptuous one 
which Schmidt compares to the German aitch to eine. 
Compare Troilus and Cressida, i. 2.282 (Folio 1}: “yon are 
such another woman." This expression is used by Shake¬ 
speare in three other passages: Merry Wives, i. 4. 100; 
Much Ado, iii. 4. 87; II. Henry IV. ii. 4. 275. 

194. Lines 184-186.—Qq. omit this speech, probably by 
accident; for. as Jennens pointed out, the catchword at 
the foot of the page is lag, which shows that the speech 
was in the MS., though possibly it might have been omitted 
in the acting. 

195. Line 193: my heart is turn'd to ttone.— Compare 
v. 2. 63: “ thou dost ttone my heart." Compare Antony 
and Cleopatra, iv. 9.15-17: 

throw my heart 

Against the flint and hardness of my fault, 

Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder. 

There the thought is too much elaborated; but surely the 
coramentutors go a little too far in saying that the pathos 
of the speech in the text is marred by the touch of real¬ 
ism. “ 1 '-trike it and it hurts my hand.” 

196. Line 199: the will ting the tnvageness out of a hear! 
—Here again we have a closely parallel passage m Venus 
and Adonis, 1095,1096: 

when he hath sunjj. 

The tiger would be tame and gently hear luin. 

197. Line 206: the pity OF it.— We may compare Mac¬ 
beth, i. 5. 5: “the wonder of it." 1 suppose it is an ordi¬ 
nary possessive genitive: the pity, or pitifulness, which 
it (the circumstances) contains. Perhaps, however, of= 
concerning, about; cf. Measure for Measure, ii. 3 42: “'TIb 
pityo/him.” See Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, p 114 

198 Lines 209,210: If you are to fond over her iniquity, 
give her PATENT to offend .- Malone compares Edwaid III. 
(1590), ii. 1. 420: 

Why then give hin a passport to offend. 

199. Lines 227, 228: 

Something from Venice, ture. ’T it Lodovico 
Come from the duke. 

The reading in our text is from the Qq with Theobald’s 
punctuation as adopted by the Cambridge edd. F. 1 reads: 
1 warrant something from Venice, 

'T is J-odmuo, this, conies from the Duke. 

Sec, your wife's with him 

The other Ff. read the same except that F. 2 has a comma 
after Lodovico, which F. 3, F. 4 retain, but have no comma 
after thit. 

200. Line 229: 

Lod. Save you, worthy general! 

Oth. With aU my heart, sir. 

Q. 1 here haB: '• God save the worthy general." The read¬ 
ing in our text is that of the other Qq. and Ff. The 
omission of the word God, was made simply on account of 
the set of James T. so often alluded to, and Is of n<f im¬ 
portance, as the expression Save you! is merely elliptical 
for “God save yon!” The difficulty here is how we are 
to take Othello’s answer. Malone says that Othello spoke 
with no relation to what Lodovico had just said; but 
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ACT if. Soane 2., 

8 tee vens and otter commentators explain Othello’s words 
as welcoming ‘yie pious wish expressed ou his behalf;” 
and they compare Measure for Measure, ii. 2.157, where, 
in answer to Isabella’s wish, “ Heaven keep your honour 
safe I” Angelo says “Amefl” 

201 Line 245: Oth. Are tfvu wise}— In Fechter’s acting 
edition this speech is given to Iago, with the qtage-direc- 
tion that he “seizes the arm of Othello across the table.” 
Tills certainly seems to be, unlike most of Fechter's 
emendations, a most sensible suggestion. The speech, 
one cannot but feel, is out of place in Othello’s mouth, 
and can have very little significance taming from him, as 
Desdeimma has evidently turned round to Lodovico again 
after Othello’s last furious exclamation; and it is quite in 
keeping with lago's hypocritical assumption of honesty 
that lie should attempt to recall Othello here to his better 
self.—F. A. M. 

202 Line 251: Oth. I)eiil! [Striking her.)—The stage- 
directum was added by Theobald, and is justified by what 
Lodovico says below (line 283): " What, strike hit wife!" 
This is one of the most painful incidents in the whole 
play. In the hands of Salvini it became absolutely brutal; 
for he used to strike Desdciuoua with his hand on the 
face; but most actors are content to strike her with the 
paper which Othello holds m ins baud, and which he has 
been biting m his rage on hearing that Ca»sio is to super¬ 
sede him in his command. 

203 Line 257: Each droji the FALLS would prove a CKO- 
cokile — For the active use of “to fall ” compare Lucvece, 
1551; 

For every tear \iejalts a Trojan bleeds. 

Shakespeare hem alludes to the fabulous account of croco¬ 
diles current in his time In Bullokar s English F.xpositor, 
one of the earliest English dictionaries (edu. 1616), we find 
the following (quoted by Malone): “ It is written, that he 
will weep over a dead man'B head when he hath devoured 
the body, and then will eat up the head too. Wherefore 
in Latin there is a proverbe, croeodili lachrymae, croco¬ 
dile's tears, to signifte such tears are fained, and spent 
only with intent to deceive; or doe harm.” 

201 Line 209: / am commanded home.— So Ff; Q. 1 has 
here. 

205. Line 274: Goats anti monkeys!— This may be a re¬ 
collection of lago’s speech above, iii. 3. 403: 

Were they ns prime as goats, as hot as monkeys 

206 Line 280: is he not light of brain ?—As we say, 
light-headed. Compare Hamlet, ii. 2.148,149: 

Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness. 

Thence to a lightness * 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

207. Line 18: the purest of their WIVES. —So Ff.; Q 1 has 
“ the purest of their sex." 

208. Line 22: A closet - LOCK - and • KEY of villanous 
secret*.—Compare Henry V. Ii. 2. 96: 

Thou that didst hear Ike key of alt my counsels 

[Malone was the first to observe on tbe difficulty at de¬ 
ciding where this scene is supposed to take place. Line 28, 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


where Othello telle Emilia |o shut the door, indicates 
that it is in a room in Othello's eastla On the other 
hand, line 171, Iago says to Desdemona, 'Wo in, and weep 
not," which Malone thought might indicate that the scene 
was without the castle; but surely Oo in means nothing 
more than ‘'Go into your ov^i room." But the appear, 
ance of Koderigo here in tike same scene is perhaps a 
greater difficulty; for, after what had occurred in the 
first act, Koderigo would not be likely to visit Othello or 
to venture into his house; but, as Cowden Clarke pointed 
out, we must remember that Roderigo is partially dis- 
gufsed, and that also, as the guard.room was in the castle, 
it was very natural<hat Koderigo should go there to look 
for lago. The residence of Othello would seem to have 
been in a public aud not in a private building; In fact, 
merely a portion of the cbbi fortified place in the town. 

—F. A. M.l 

209. Line 24 Pray, chuck, conie hither.— The word is 
used much in the same bitterly ironical wiry by Macbeth, 
lii. 2. 44-46: 

Lady Af, What s to be done? 

Mach Be innocent of the knciwledgc^dearest chuck. 

Till thou applaud the deed 

210. Lines H 55: 

The fixed figure far THE TIME, FOR SCOKS, 

To point hie slow and moving fiuyei at. 

As to the second line: the Echo reading and moving 
seems to me far more vivid and reulislic than the un- 
movitui of the Quarto of 1622 In the first line the Quartos 
read time of scorn; the Folio has time of Scorn,’, empha- j 
sizing more clearly the fact that Scorn is personified. ! 
Tlie Globe editors mark the line as corrupt, and 1 confess 
time of scorn conveys no meaning to me I have ventured, 
therefore, much as 1 dislike tampering with the text, to 
introduce a slight emendation. As the couplet now 
stands the sense is simple. The use of time where we 
should say the tones, ie the present age, is common 
enough; cf. Hunter's Illustrations, ii. 240. Hunter, by 
the way, is commenting on Hamlet, iii 1 70: 

For who would bear the whips and scorn j .y time. 

Is it an absolutely impossible idea that what Shakespeare 
really wrote in the present passage was, 

The fixed figure for the scorn of timet 

At any rate the Hamlet line is worth remembering in 
connection with thil well-known crux, although the edi¬ 
tors do not seem to have noted the point, if point it be. 
Scholars, of course, will recollect Horace’s momtrari 
digito pmtereuntium. [I believe that Mr. Verity's con¬ 
jecture, the scorn of time (an emendation, by the way, 
which was first suggested by Malone), is the right reading. 

It is the simplest alteration, and is strongly supported by 
the line quoted from Hamlet, iii. 1. 70: “ the whips and 
scorns of time." All the old copies agree in reading the 
time of scorn; but the two words may easily bnve been 
misplaced. It we adhere to the reading of the old copies, 
we must accept Steevens’a explanation that the time of 
scorn is an expression here like, “ the hour of death,” the 
idea being taken from a clock. This speech is so pathetic 
and so exquisitely musical, that one resents the occur¬ 
rence in it of any difficulty or obscurity.—F. A. M ] 


211. Line 68: Who art so lovely-fair.— I have ventured 
to treat lovely fair as a compound. Compare: 

Flay’d with a boy so Imiely-fair and kind. 

—Hero aud I.eander, Second Sestlad, res, 
Bullen's Marlowe, iii. p. 31. 

212. Line 71, 72: 

Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 

Made to write ‘‘whore" uponl 

Massinger must have had these lines in Ills memory when 
he wrote the following passage in the Emperor of the 
East, iv. 5: 

Can you think 

This masterpiece of heaven, this precious vellum. 

Of such a purity and virgin whiteness, 

Could be design'd to have perjury and whoredom. 

In capital letters, writ upon it. 

—Massinger's Works, Cunningham's ed. p. 345. 

The speaker, It should be added, in the extract is the 
jealous husband; he points to the face of his wife, whom 
he suspects of being unfaithful. 

213 Line 72: What committed !—An offensive double 
entente; in fact, as Polouius would say, “a vile phrase.” 
Compare Lear, iii. 4 84. 

214. Line 78: The BAWDY WIND, that KISSES aU it meets. 

- Compare Merchant of Venice, ii. 6. 16: 

Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind. 

We have, too, “ the wanton wind” in Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, ii. 1. 129. 

215. Line 144: Speak within door.— Johnson explained 
this phrase,'' Do not clamour so as to be heard beyond 
the houseperhaps we might paraphrase it nearer, thus; 
“Do not speak so loud as to be heard outside the room." 
Qq. have “Speak within dares." It is very important to 
Iago that Othello should not hear this speech of his good 
wife; or. even at the last moment, his eyes might have 
been opened to the treachery of his “honest" ancient. 

216. Line 153: Either in discourse OF THOUGHT or 
actual deed.— Discourse of thought must be equivalent 
to though t, the natural antithesis to aetion{“ actual deed 
So in Macbeth, v. 1.12, we find “actual performances 
what Lady Macbeth does, her walking in her sleep and 
so forth, placed in contrast with what she says The 
exact shade of meaning which the poet wished discourse 
to bear in such a phrase as discourse cf thought it is 
impossible to determine; we may compare, however, the 
parallel expressions "discourse of reason” In Hamlet, 
i. 2.150, and Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2.116. See note 120 
on the latter play. It should be observed that in the 
present passage Q. 2 and Q 3 read “or thought,” a varia¬ 
tion for which, I think, there is nothing to be said. 

217. Line 160: .4 nd h is unkiruiness may DEFEAT my life. 
—For defeat ^--destroy, cf. Sonnet Ixi. 11: 

Mine own true love that doth my test tie/eat; 

and for the substantive in same sense, Hamlot, ii. 2. 597, 
60S: 

Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn'd defeat was made. 

Defeat is Bimply the French difaire^Ut undo, render 
void: so that Shakespeare is using Hie word in its strict 
signification. 
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218, Line 107: And he doe* CHIOS WITH you.—Ft. omit 
this line. Compare Sonnet cxi. 1: 

0, for my sake do you with Fortune chide. 

Baret (Alvearie, 1573) gives “To complains, to make a 
quarrell, to chide with one for a thing.” 

219. Line 192: sudden respect and ACQUAINTANCE.— 
This is the reading of Ff. and Q. 2; Q 1 has aequittance, 
which some edd. prefer; the meaning being “requital." 

220 Lines 196, 197: NAT, I THINK it is scurvy, and 
begin to find myself fobb’i* tin it —We have followed the j 
reading of Ff ; Q 1 has “by this hand, I say’t is very j 
scurvy;” Q 2, Q. 3; “ I say’t is very scurvy." Fvbli’d 
=deluded, cheated It seen» to me best to print tins, the 
ordinary form of the word, though the Quartos and Folios 
all give fopt In II. Henry IV. ii. 1. 87, we have fubb'd 
The word k common enough; cf. Coriolanus i. 1.97, and 
Hie London Prodigal 1.1: 

What doth he think to fob off lus posterity with paradoxes! 

Tauchnitz ed p 225, 

221. Line 229: he goes into MArKlTAMA. —“Othello,' 
says Winder (Illustrations, ii. pp. 280, 281), "is to lie 
regarded as a Moor in the proper sense of the word, a 1 
native of the northern coast of Africa towards the west." 
Upon this point, however, see the Introduction, p 12. 

ACT IV. Scene 3 . 

222. Line 23: Good FAITH, how foolish are our minds’— 
This is the usually-adopted reading. The Folios have good 
father. 

223. Lines 28, 29: 

she had a song of “ WILLOW;" 

An old thing. 

Upon the subject of this old ballad I shall venture to 
“ convey ” Mr. Chappell's remarks “ The song,” he says, 
“of Oh! willow, willow, which Desdemona sings in the 
fourth act of Othello, is contained in a MS. volume of 
songs, with accompaniment for the lute, in the British 
Museum (Addit MSS. 15. 117). Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
considers the transcript to have been made about the 
year 1633; Mr. OUphaut (who catalogued the musical MSS) 
dates it about 1600; but tho manuscript undoubtedly 
contains songs of an earlier time, such as— 

O death' rock me asleep, 

Bring me to quiet rest, &c , 

attributed to Anne Boleyn, and which Sir John Hawkins 
found in a MS. of the reign of Henry VIII. The song of 
Willow, willow, is also found In the ltoxburghe Ballads, 
i. 54; and was printed by Percy from a copy in the Pepys 
collection, entitled 'A Lover’s Complaint, being Forsaken 
of his Love; to a pleasant tune ’ ” (Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, vol. i. p. 206). Mr. Chappell prints the 
music of the song, subsequently (p 774) observing that 
the music at any rate must be older than 1600, since it is 
found in the Lutebook (dated 1583) of Thomas Dallis, 
a Cambridge musician of the time. As to the bu^len, 
Willow, willow, it was a favourite one in sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury songs. There is, for instance, a song by John Hey- 
wood (famous for his rather dreary Interludes), which 1 b 
printed ia a volume entitled The Moral Play of Wit and 
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Science, p. 86 (Old Shakespeare Society Publications, 1848), 
and which has Me following burden: 

All a green willow; willow, willow, willow; 

All a green willow, is my garland. 

Again, Mr. Chappell (p 200) quotes a stanza of a ballad in 
A Oorgious Gallery of Gallant Inventions (1578), which 
commences thus: 1 

My love, what disliking in roe do you find. 

Sing all of green willow j 
That on such a sudden you ether your mindf 
Sing willow, willow, willow. 

Compare too The Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1. 79, 80: 

Then she sungl 

Nothing but "willow, willow, willow,** 

—Dyces Hcaumont 3 : Fletcher, vol xi. p. 403. 

and Middleton’s Blurt, MastQR Constable, i. I. 200. 

Shall Camilla then smg " willow, willow, willowt M 

—Bullen’s Middleton, vol. i, p 14. 

and Massinger's Maid of Honour, v. 1; 

You may cry ll’iihru-, 7 rtliw! for your brother. 

—Works, Cunningham's ed p j78 

To turn now to another point - the PepyBiRU version of 
the song, in which, by the way, the speaker of the stanzas 
is not the deserted lady, but a forsaken lover. The ballad 
is far too long for insertion here; 1 will give, however, tho 
stanzas which correspond to those \ung by 1 lesdemoua: 

A poore *>ouIe sat sighing under a MraiiiMt. tree, 
i> willow, willow, willow 1 

With his hand on his bosom, his head on hi* knee; 

O willow, willow, willow ! 

O willow, willow, willow' 

Sing, O the grecsie willow shall be my garland. 

The cold streame ran by nim, his eyes wept apace, 

O willow, &r 

The salt tears fell from him, which drowned his face; 

O willow, A.c 

Smg, O th- gToene willow, Art 
The luite birds Se.tc by him, made tunc by his moues; 
i) willow &(.. 

The soft tears fell from him, which softened the stones 
O willow, A’c 

Sing, O the greene willow. A*c 

J-et nobody blame me, her scones I do prove; 

0 willow. Arc. 

She was borne to lx* fair; I, to die for her love; 

O willow, &c. 

Sing O the greeite willow, Arc 

This extract, to repeat myself, is from the ballad as given 
by Percy from the original in the Pepysian collection 
(see the Iteliqucs of Ancient Poetry, Gilftllan's ed. vol. f. 
pp 158,169). The variations from Shakespeare’s version 
need not be pointed out; it is probable that the Pepysian 
ballad was a popular reimpresrion (dating, saysRlmbault, 4 
from Charles Il.’s reign; from Charles I.’s reign, says 
Collier, 1646-1650) of an old Elizabethan original; and 
this would explain the fact that the version quoted by- 
Chappell from the MS. volume of music in the British 
Museum, the version printed by Percy, and the fragmen¬ 
tary quotations that occur in the play, are all different, 
each, perhaps, being a more or less approximate repro¬ 
duction of some lost original. Another point in connec¬ 
tion with this ballad. In the volume of Shakespeare's 
songs edited by Dr. Furnlvall and Mr. Stone for the 
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New Shakspere Society (18%), we are informed (page 68) 
that at least eleven settings of what pesdemona sings 
are known. The list includes three notuble versions: by 
Lindley, in his Dramatic Songs of Shakspere, 1816; by 
Bishop, “sung in Comedy of Errors by Miss Stephens" 
(see Introduction to that pfty); and by Sir Arthur Sul¬ 
livan. There is, too, a Wilfhw song in Rossini's Othello; 
as also in Verdi's last opera, produced at Milan. The lib¬ 
rettist of this latest of operatic Othellos represents Desde- 
roona as singing the air after the jealous Moor haB bidden 
her prepare to die. Finally, to bring this discursive note 
to a close, it is almost superfluous to note that the willow 
is a familiar type*bf sorrow, chosen, perhaps, sayB Dyer 
(Folklore of Shakspearu, p. 105), in reference to l'salm 
cxxxvii. verse 2. See Merchant of Venice, note 324. 

224 Line 40: walk'd bare-footed to Palestine.--So 
Q. 2; F. 1 barefoot. Compare Troilus and Cressida, note 32. 

226. Line 41: The poor soul sat sighing.— Q 1 omits 
from “I've much to do,” line 31, to “Nay that'snot next,” 
inclusive, line 63 ; and lines 66 -68, and lines (ilWW. Ff. 
have singing; the Q. 2 (which we follow), sighing. 

a 

226. Line 54: It s the wind —A wonderful touch, add¬ 
ing infinitely to the mystery and terror of the scene 

227. Line 86 : as would store the world —Store is equi¬ 
valent to the coarse?word stock. The substantive is used 
several times in the Sonnets in exactly the same sense; 
e g. Sonnet xi. line 9: 

Let those * liom Nature hath not made for slot e, 

Sonnet xiv line 12: 

If from thyself to store thou woulilst com ert, 

and .Sonnet lxxxiv hue 3: 

In whose confine immured is the start. 

228. Line 88. slack their duties.— Compare Lear, ii. 4. 
248: “If then they chanc’d to slack you;” i.e. be slack in 
attending upon you. 

229. Line 105: heaven me such uses send.—Uses here= 
experiences; perhaps, too, a punning reference is intended 
to the previous lines: “Then let them use us well,” &c. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

230. Line 1: behind this bulk. - F. 1, F. 2 have barke; 
¥. 3. F. 4 bark. Qq. (which we follow substantially) have 
bulks Singer substituted balk (which, it appears, was also 
the emendation of Collier s Old Corrector), and says that 

,jbalk is defined by Huloet as “ the chief beame or piller of 
a house." Knight, while printing bulk, has little doubt 
that bark “waB correctly UBed by Shakespeare in this 
instance as a projecting part of the fortification,—a but¬ 
tress," but he gives no instance of Buch a use For bulk 
- the projecting part of a shop where goods were exposed 
for sale, seeCorlolanus, ii. 1.220-229, where Brutus, describ¬ 
ing the reception of Corioianus in Rome on his return 
from victory, says: 

stalls, bulks, windows 
Are smother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hon'd 
With variable complexions, nil agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. 

That is the only other passage in which Shakespeare uses 
the word. 


231. Lines 11,12: 

i 've rubb’d this young QpAi almost to the sense, 

And he grows angry. 

There has been much discussion about Mils passage. Q. 1 
reads gnat, which some edd. adopt; but there can be very 
little doubt that the reading of Ff. (followed by Q. 2, Q. 3) 
iB the right one, as the whole context sIiowb. Quat is 
used still in the Midland counties, and in Warwickshire 
especially, in the sense of a pimple, and Steevens quotes 
from Webster’s The Devil’s Law Case, 1623 (act ii. sc. L): “ O 
young guat! incontinence is plagued in all creatures in the 
world ” (Works, Dyce's edn. vol. ii, p. 36); and Dekker's 
Gul’s Hornbook: “Whosoeuer desires to bee a man of 
good reckoning in the Cittie, . . . whether he be a 
yong Quat of the first yeeres reuennew, or some austere 
and suilen-facd Bteward . . . ray couucell is that hee 
take his contlnuall diet at the Tauerne" (edn. 1609, chap. 
8, pp. 32,33) 

These passages alone, I think, would settle the question; 
but the context leaves scarcely any room for doubt that 
gnat.-“a pimple'' is the right word here; for “ to rub to the 
sense,” as Johnson pointed out, is “ to rub to the quick;" 
ami we still talk of an angry sore, or an angry boil, or an 
angry spot; the angry or inflamed condition being exactly 
what would be the result of rubbing the sore. As to the 
reading of Q. 1, grot, compare Love's Labour’s Lost, note 
124.-F A. M. 

232. Line 14: Every ivay makes my gain.— So Ff.; Qq. 
read game. 

233. Line 10: that l bobb'd from him —See Troilus 
and Cressida, note 161, where Die word is fully discussed. 

234. Line 22: No, he must die:- BE'T so: I HEAR him 
coming.—¥ 1 has " But so, I hear him coming," which 
F 2, F. 3, F 4 follow, except that F 2 has heare, ¥ 3, F, 4 
hear. Many edd. prefer the But so of Ff. to the reading 
of Qq. Dyce suggests that it might hare been intended 
for “ But soft." 

235. Line 27: l "m maim’d for ever.—Malone thought 
that lego's reason for wounding Cassio iu the leg was 
because he had overheard what he says above (line 24), 
when attacked by Roderigo, that he wore secret armour; 
but Shakespeare is only following here the novel. (See 
Introduction p. 8). Knight points out that the costume 
of a soldato disarmato, according to Vecellio, was a buff 
jerkin and a scarf of company, so that his legs would be 
the least protected part of his body. As logo’s object was 
not to maim, hut to kill Cassio, it is most probable that 
he aims his blow at the thigh, intending to sever the 
femoral artery, in which case the wounded man must 
have bled to death. Some representatives of Iago on the 
stage only aim tlicir blow at the leg behind the knee, 
which is a mistake.— f. A. m. 

236. Lines 34, 35: 

And your unblest fate hies: strumpet, I e<me! 

forth of my heart those charms, thine eyes, are blotted. 

The reading adopted in line 35 is that substantially of 
Ff.; hies being Bpelt higher, while Qq. read “fate hies 
apace." “Forth of” is the reading of Qq.; F. 1 has “For 
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of;" F 2, f. 3, F. 4 For off. Forth of, is used by 

Shakespeare in several passages, e.g. in Julius Cajsar, iii. 

3. 3: 

1 have no will to wander forth of doors. 

237 Line 37 : no watch} no passage. —The explanation 
given in our foot-note of passage ~ passengers is the one 
generally adopted. Perhaps it means, more literally, “no 
passing of steps." We may compare Comedy of Errors, 
iii. 1. 98, 99: 

If by strong hand you oiler to break in 

Now in the stirring passage of the day, 

where “passage of the day" seems to mean “time of the 
day when most traffic of foot passengers is going on.” 

238. Line 48: that CRIES ON murder .—For cry on -cry 
out, cf Hamlet, v. 2. 375: “This quarry cries on havoc.” 
Compare also Marston's Eastward Hoe, ii. 1: 

Who cries on murthcr? Lady, was it yon! 

—Works, Halliwell's edit vnl iti. p so. 

239. line 8<i: To BE A PART 1 T in this injury—So ft.; 
Qq. have ” To Scare a part.” 

240 T.re 105 : Stay you, good GENTLEMEN. — So Ff.; 
Qq. liftw gentlewoman, which Malone strongly defends, 
on the ground that there is no reason for Lodovico and 
Gratiano going away, while Bianca would naturally follow 
her wounded lover, but, as Reed poiuts ont, Cnssio hav¬ 
ing been named as Othello's successor, it was natural 
enough that Ludvoico and Gratiano should follow, to see 
if they could render him any assistance, out of respect for 
his office, even if not out of friendship. A far stronger 
reason for preferring the reading of Ff iB to he found in 
the context. Iago begins his speech addressing Bianca 
What, look you jiale! (line 104 )— then gives direction to 
carry the two wounded men “out of the air,” and, as he 
addresses the rest of his speech to Gratiano and Lodovico, 
with the exception of the one sentence, Look you pale, 
mistress }—there can be little doubt that it is to them, and 
not to her, that he addresses the words Stay you. .Nor is 
his mode of address to Bianca throughout this scene such 
that he would be likely to call her by any complimentary 
title; for it was his cue to be rude and brutal, as he wishes 
to make her out as bad a character as possible, —v. a. m. 

241. Line 106 . Do you perceice the. gastness of her eye! 
—Q. 1 and Q. 2 read jeastures. The form gastness is 
noticeable; it is obviously allied to aghast, which Skeat 
derives from “A, prefix: and g&stan, to terrify, torment.” 
Indeed aghast should really be spelt agast, the latter 
being short for ayasted, the past participle of agasten. 
Possibly the h was introduced through some erroneous 
idea that the word was cognate with ghost. We have 
gasted in Lear, ii. l. 57: 

Or whether the noise I made. 

* 

Cntgrave renders espouventahle by “horrible, gast/nl, hor¬ 
rid;" (jastful occurs in Spenser, The Shepheard’s Calen¬ 
der, August; 

Here will I dwell apart , 

In gasl/i't grove; 

and Chaucer repeatedly, if not regularly, uses the torn 
agaste—e g. The Monhes Tale (Balthasar): 

Thu bolide, that Balthasar so sore agaste. 
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242. -The account of Desdemona's death in the novel 
is as follows: “‘A method,’ says Iago, ‘has occurred to 
me that would satisfy you without creating the least sus- 
picion. The house where yfu live Is very old, and the 
ceiling of your chamber is broken in many places. Des- 
demoim might be beaten to death with a stocking full of 
sand, and no marks of this would remain on the body: 
when she is dead we will pull down a part of the ceiling, 
and bruise your wife's head; then give out that a beam 
in falling has done this and killed her., If yon follow this 
advice you will avoid all suspicion, and every one will 
believe her death to have beeu accidental.’ This savage 
advice pleased the Moor; an«Jt waiting for a convenient 
opportunity, he concealed the ensign one night in a closet 
that communicated with their chamber. When they were 
in bed, the ensign, according to his Instruction, made a 
noise in the closet, and the Moor immediately asked his 
wife if she had heard it? She answered Yes—‘Get up 
then and sec what it is' Poor Desdemona obeyed, and 
as soon as she was near the closet-door the ensign rushed 
out, and with the stocking that he had prepared gave her 
a violent blow on the small of the back. She fell down 
scarce able to breathe; but with what little force she had, 
she called the Moor to her assistance He got out of lied, 
and said to her, ‘ Most infamous woman, you are now to 
receive the just reward of jour infidelity) even so are 
those wives treated who, pretending to love their hus¬ 
bands, arc untrue to their beds ’ The poor woman hear¬ 
ing these words, and feeling that she was ready to expire 
from a second blow that the insign had given her, said, 
'That since the justice of this world was refused her, she 
attested the Divine justice in favour of her honour and 
her truth;' auo invoking the Divine Assistance, she 
was finished liv the impious ensign, who struck a third 
time. Afterwards they placed her in her bed; and after 
breaking her skull, they druw down, as they had deter¬ 
mined beforehand, a part of the ceiling. The Moor then 
called out for help, as the house was foiling. The neigh¬ 
bours on this alarm ran thither, and found Desdemona 
dead under the beams" (of supra, pp. 303-305). 

243. Lines 1-3: 

It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 

Let me not name it to you, you,chaste stare!— 

It is the cause. 

This appears to me to he one of the most difficult pas-< 
sages in the whole play, and one of which there never lias 
been yet given any satisfactory explanation. What does 
Othello mean by the cause} Does he mean the cause 
which impels him to take Desdemona's life, or does he 
mean the cause which has occasioned her supposed un¬ 
faithfulness to him? Fecliter, apparently taking the latter 
to he the meaning, provoked a tempest of ridicule from 
nearly all the critics, by making Othello catch sight of 
his own face in a looking-glass. In Ids stage-version the 
passage is thus printed: 

" Othello accidentally touches the glass in which he sees his bronzed 
face,— (With Sitter despair): 

It is the cause, it is the cause, my soull 

(returning to the window his eyes fixed on the heavens.) 
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ACT V. goene 2.‘ 

Let me not name It to you you chaste stars 1 
{looking at his fate ones 9gam.) 

It is the cause! ) 

{fit violently throws the glass into the sea, goes to the 
door, locks it, advances to the ted, half drawing his 
sword.) “ 

Certainly this explanation like the merit of boldness. I 
suppose the idea in Fechter% mind was that Othello attri¬ 
buted Desdemona’s intrigue with Cassio to her repug¬ 
nance to his own tawny complexion, which repugnance 
drove her to seek consolation iu the arms of one of her 
own countrymen; and that this unchastity of hers was 
what was not to be named to the chaste stars. Johnson 
explains the passa|e as follows: “ The meaning I think is 
this:—1 am here (says Othello in his mind) overwhelm! d 
with horror. What is the reason of this perturbation? 
Is it want of resolution tfl do justice? Is it the dread of 
shedding blood? No; it is not the action that shocks me, 
but ‘it is the cause, it is the cause, my soul; let me not 
name it to you, ye chaste stars! it is the cause’” (Var. 
Ed. vol. ix. p. 462). Steevens says: “Othello, full of hor¬ 
ror at the cruel action which lie is about to perpetrate, 
seems at this instant to be seeking ips justification, from 
representing to himself the cause, i.e. the greatness of 
the provocation he had received. He may, however, 
mean—It is the cause of chastity and virtue, that I main¬ 
tain "(ut supra, PI* 462, 463) Hudson says: “Othello 
means that Desdemona's crime is the sole motive or rea¬ 
son that impels him to the presont act; that in this alone 
he has a justifying cause, a ‘compelling occasion’ for 
what he is about to do " (Furness, jt. 293) Grant White, 
who found the passage most perplexing, could not make 
up his mind what the cause was; though on line 2 he says 
the it “refers to Desdemona’s supposed unchastity ”(«f 
supra, p. 293). Perhaps the general meaning is clear 
enough: Othello is trying to justify to himself the act of 
murder that he is about to do. Addressing his soul, he 
seeks to silence the reproaches of conscience by insisting 
that his deed is justified by the cause. In fart, ns he says 
further on, at the end of this speech (line 21), “this sor¬ 
row ’s heavenly, ” that is to say, “ akin to the divine. ’’ “ It 
strikes where it doth love;” as we read in Holy Scripture 
“Whom the lord loveth he chosteneth.” Again, further 
on, he says (lines 63-65): 

0 perjur'd woman I thou dost stone my heart. 

And niak'st me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 

Compare also lines ^37-139: 

O, I were damn'd beneath ail depth in hell, 

But that 1 did proceed upon just grounds 
Tu this extremity. 

Emilia seems to understand the spirit in which Othello 
has token Desdemona’s life, when she says (lines 160.161): 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven 
Than thou wast worthy her. 

Indeed, throughout the scene, it is quite evident that 
Othello had persuaded himself that he was committing 
not an act of murder, but an act of solemn justice; and 
though cause may not be exactly the word wo Bhould have 
expected, yet it is one too often abused in connection with 
orimes of homicide; it is found so often in the mouth of 
the man who gratifies his own personal malice against his 
enemy under the guise of ‘‘the wild justice of revenge;" or 


in that of the political cut-throat, who does not scruple 
to run the risk of taking scores of innocent lives on the 
chance of reaching the tyrant whom he and his fellow- 
assassins have condemned to death. Numberless are the 
cowardly and brutal crimes that have been justified, 
according to some, by the sacred cause for which they 
were committed.— f. a. m. 

244. line 5: smooth as MONUMENTAL ALABASTEK.—Ala¬ 
baster was much used for tombs and monuments (see 
Merchant of Venice, note 22). Compare also Comus, 659- 
661: 

if I but wave this wand. 

Your nerves are all chain'd up in alablaster, 

And ) on a statue 

Coryat tells us that he saw in one of the libraries at 
Venice “a little world of memorable antiquities, made in 
Alabaster ” (Coryat’s Crudities, ed. 1770, vol. i. p. 224), 
The simile, of course, is natural and effective; cl. Lucrece, 
419: 

Her azure veins, her alabaster skin j 

with line 391 of the same poem: 

Where, like a virtuous monument, she hes. 

So The Woman in Die Aloone, iv, 1: 

Such golden hayre, such alabaster lookes. 

—Fairholt’s Lilly, li. 191. 

! Alablaster is the old and incorrect form, used by Spenser, 
Faerie Quuene, bk iii canto ii st xlii. line 7: 

Her alabla,trr brest she soft did kis. 

In Paradise Regained, iv. 547, we find the right form: 

appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, topt with golden spires, 

i 245. Lines 7-13: Put out the light, &c —These lines are 
: full of very wonderful tragic intensity. The speaker 
| seizes on some trivial, accidental object and makes it 
| serve as an illustration of his own position and purpose. 

| We have a precisely parallel piece of artistic subtlety in 
j Richard II. v. 5. 41-43, where the king, in his prison, 
j hears music outside, ami lets the music serve as a kind 
i of unconscious commentary on ills own jangling, ill-tuned 
j life, and that of men generally. 

| [We have printed line 7 as Cnpell prints it. It has been 
1 very variously punctuated by different editors, but cer- 
' tainly his arrangement seems the best. Whether Othello 
carries on the light himself, or whether the light is burn¬ 
ing by the bedside, the idea is the same. He is going to 
| extinguish it, when he checks himself as the thought 
occurs to him which is so beautifully amplified in the 
following lines Goldwin Smith thought that this line 
was a stage-direction which had crept into the text, and 
would omit it altogether; but surely the beauty of the 
passage is much injured by such an omission.—F. A. M.j 
There are some discrepancies between the Qq. and Ff. 
iu this passage. In line 10 the Qq. read: “But once put 
out thine;" we have kept the reading of Ff. Again, in 
line 13 Q. 1 has “That can thy light returns; ’ Q 2. Q. 3 
have relume; the reading in our text is substantially 
that of Ff.; they print re-lume. 

ft6. Line 22: It strikes where it doth LOVE —“Let me 
repeatI quote from Coleridge’s Lectures— " that Othello 
doeB not kill Desdemona in jealousy, but in a conviction 
forced upon him by the almost superhuman art of logo 
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—such a conviction as any man would and must have 
entertained who had believed lago's honesty bb Othello 
did. We, the audience, know that lago is a villain from 
the beginning; hut in considering the essence of the 
Shakesperian Othello, we must peraeveringly place our¬ 
selves in his situation, ami under his circumstances. Then 
we shall feel immediately the fundamental difference 
between the solemn agony of the noble Moor, and the 
wretched Ashing jealousies of Leontes, and the morbid 
suspiciousness of Leonatus, who is, in other respects, a 
Ane character. Othello had no life but in Desdemona:— 
the belief that she, his angel, had fallen from the iicaren 
of her native innocence wrought a civil war in his heart 
She is his counterpart; and, like him, is almost suuctiAed 
in our eyes by her absolute unsuspiciouaness and holy 
entireness of love. As the curtain drops, which do we 
pity the most?” (Lectures on Shakspere, pp 303,204). 
This, it seems to me, is one of those passages iu whicli 
Coleridge reveals the very heart aud vital idea of the 
poet’s work. So far as I know, all modern criticism of 
the present drama is based on that of Coleridge; a state¬ 
ment indeed which is true of Shakespearian criticism in 
general—id any rate to a very considerable extent 

847. 1-iitc, ‘J: I would not kill thu unprepared SPIRIT. 
—We may remember Hamlet, i. r. 70-70: 

Cut off even in the blossoms of in> sin, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 

The idea conies out very clearly aud pathetically in Hey- 
wood's A Woman Killed with Kindness, iv. 6. 

O me unhappy! I have found them lying 
Close in each other s arms, and fast asleep. 

But that I would not damn two precious souls. 

Bought with my Saviour’s blood, and send them, laden 
With all their scarlet sins upon their backs, 

Unto a fcaiful judgment, their two lives 
Had met upon my rapier 

—Thomas iley wood's Select Plays, m Mermaid ed. p. 53 

Compare, too, Massinger, The bashful Lovei, ii 7- 

Stand forth and tremble! 

This weapon, of late drunk with innocent blood. 

Shall now carouse thine own: pray, if thou canst, 

Por, though the world shall not redeem thy body, 

I -would koI kill thy soul 

—Cunningham's Massinger, p. 540 

248. Line 46: They do not point on me —For point on- 
point to, refer to, compare Julius Ctesar, i 3 31, 32: 

they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon 

So Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 330, 331: 

find Hector's purposes 

Pointing on him. 

849. Lines 64, 65: 

And mak'st me call what T intend to do 
A MURDER, which I thought a SACRIFICE. 

The sense is: “I came to kill you with the feeling in my 
mind that I was about to fulAl a sacred duty; but you 
«tone my heart (the Quarto has thy heart), you AH tny 
soul with pitiless cruelty, and when I stab you it will be, 
not with the calmness of the priest, rather with the 
remorseless rage of the murderer." Othello will now be 
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an assassin; before he was otgy avenging justice. His deed 
is no longer sam^tiSed by sorrow. 

260. Lines 83, 84: 

Otii It it too late 

Emil, My lord, my lordjr what, ho! my lord, my lord! 

So the Folio aud the Quartofif 1630. The Quarto of 1622 
inserts a fragment which is much better away; it reads: 

Oth, Tis tot} late 

Dr t O Lord, Lord, I-nrd. 

Em. My Lord, my Lord, &c, 

Perhaps the words placed iu the mouth of Desdemona 
represent a piece of player's gag. ( 

261 Line 83: [Smothers her].—“ To the Cockpitt to see 
‘The Moore of Venice,’ which was well done. Burt acted 
the Moore; by the same tokfch, a very pretty lady that 
silt by me, called out, to see Desdemoua smothered” 
(PepjV Diary. Oct 13, 1660). 

252. Line 97: My wife! my wife! what wife} I have 
no wife — Did Tennyson by any chance remember this 
line when he wrote m Enoch Arden - 

1 here- Lnoih spoke no word to any one 

But homeward—home—what home? had he a home? 

Ills homt. he walk cl? 

253 Line 110. the comes MOTIF. NEAR THE EARTH.—We 
may recollect Milton’s: 

while overhead the moon 
Sits arlntress, and iseatcr to the earth 
Wheels her pale course —Paradise Lost, i 7S4-786 

264 Line 183: Go to, CHAKM yovr TONGVE.—Johnson 
thought it ’’not improbable that Shakespeare wrote dam 
your tongue; to clam a bell if to cover the clapper with 
felt, which drowns the blow and hinders the sound " The 
proposed correction is certainly maladroit, and perfectly 
unnecessary, to charm the tongue, i.e. to put it under 
the spell of silence, being a proverbial phrase. Compare 
The London Prodigal, ii. 1: 

Away, sirrah, charm your tongue; 

—Shakespeare's Doubtful Plays, Tauchnitz ed p. 231 

and Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1: 

How now! my dancing braggart I charm your skipping tongue. 

—lien ]on,on’s Works. Routledge's ed p. 73, 

Perhaps in Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 250, clamour is, as Gifford 
supposed, a misprint for charm. Furness, by the way 
(Variorum Othello, p. 316), refers us tp The Faerie Queene, 
v. ix. xxxix. line 3, where charm, however, might mean 
tune, a sense which it bears in Colin Clouts Come Home, 
Againe, line 5: “ charming his oaten pipe.” See Globe 
edition of Spenser, pp. 341 and 540. 

266 Line 220: as liberal as the NORTH.— The First Quarto 
(1622) gives ayre, and this reading haB been adopted by 
many editors It is more obvious than the north of the 
Folios, which I have retained (as does the Globe edition), 
and which may be partly paralleled by Cy mbeline, i. 8.36,37: 
And like the tyrannous breathing of the north 
Sliakt s all our buds from growing. 

Collier’s MS. Corrector proposed wind, remembering per¬ 
haps As Yon Like It, ii 7. 47, 48: 

I must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 
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266. Line 236 : Precious villain I—The 1030 Quarto ha*, 
less graphically, pernicious. 


267. Lines 247, 248: 

I will play the swan, 

And die in music. 

A very old superstition, alluded to in The Merchant of 
Venice, iii. 2 . 44, and King John, v. 7.21, and based, per¬ 
haps, on Ovid’s 

Sic ubi fata vacant udis abjcctu* in licrbis 
Ad vada Manikin corn.nut albus olor. 

—Heroiden. vii. i, 2. 

With the English poets the idea is a very favourite one. 
Compare' The Pliosffix and the Turtle, 14-17; and Hero 
and Leander, Fourth Sestiad, 200, 207: 

the white bUck-ey'd swani 
Did sing; “ 

—Bullen's Marlowe, in 67, 

and Wyatt’s The Dying Lover Contplaineth: 

Like as the swan towards her death 
Doth strain her voice with doleful note. 

—Wyatt's Works, ed Giltillau, p. 80 


Many other references might be given, eg. one in Sid¬ 
ney’s Sonnets, Arber's English Garner, "Ii. p 173, another 
in Spenser’s Shepheards Calender, October (glume); an¬ 
other in Love's Metamorphosis, iii. 1—Fairliolt’s Lilly, 
vol. ii. p 233; and so # on. 


268. Line 263: It is a swoitn of spa in.- Spanish swords 
were, of course, exceedingly famous and in request Al¬ 
lusions to them arc frequent enough; eg. Tis Pity She’s 
A Whore, i. 2: “spoonmeat is a wholesomer diet than a 
Spanish blade " (Ford's Seleet Plays, in Mermaid ed, p. 
104). 


269 Line 268: And very sea-makk of my utmost sail. 
—So Coriolanus, v. 3 72: “ Like a great sea-mark ” 


260. Lines 272, 273: 

O ill-star i'll WENf'JI! 

Pale as thy shock ! 

" I may observe," wrote a correspondent of the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine in 18211, “ that among the common people 
in Staffordshire the words bay and girl seem even now to 
be scarcely known, or at least are never used, lad and 
wench being the universal substitutes Young women 
also are called wenches, without any offensive meaning, 
though in many parts, and especially in the metropolis, 
the application has become one of vulgar contempt. 
Hence I have heard fliat line in Othello, 

^ * O ill-star r’d wench, pale as tliy smock," 

thus softened down to suit the fastidious ears of a London 
audience, ‘ O ill-stair'd wretch, pale as thy sheets.' ’ I 
owe this extract to Mr. Goinme’s Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library, Dialect Section, p. 6. 

261. Line 279: Blow me about in WINDS 1—We are re¬ 
minded of Claudio’s 

To be imprison'd in the viewless winds. 

And Unfit with restless violence round about 
The pendent world 

—Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 124-126. 

262. Lines 281. 282: 

0 Desdenwna! Desdcmona! dead! 

Oh! oh! oh! 


OTHELLO. ACT V, Scene 2. 

80 the Quartos. Dyce, following neither Quartos nor 
Folio, prints the most unmusical line 

O Desdemonl dead; Desdemonl deadl Ot 

Professor Hales in his article upon Shakespeare’s use of 
Greek names remarks upon the peculiar appropriateness 
of Desdemoua’s name: obviously it is the Greek bvetai/ien, 
and she of all Shakespeare’s characters is superlatively 
and supremely unfortunate; the very type and symbol 
of sorrow; not merely unhappy, but unhappiness itself. 
Professor Hales' essay is reprinted in his Notes and Essays 
on Shakespeare; see pages 111-113. 

263 Lines 346, 347: 

of one whose hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away. 

This is the reading of the Quartos; the Folio has: 

OJ one, -whose hand 
{I.tke thedsise JUDfc AN) threw. 

Those who retain tlie text of the Folio suppose that allu¬ 
sion is made to the story of llerod and Moriamne. Myself, 

I cannot doubt that Judean is an error for Indian, and 
that the lines are to be explained by a reference to the 
precisely parallel passages which Boswell was lucky 
enough to discover. Compare the following: 

So the unskilfull Indian those blight gems 
Winch might add<* majestic to diadems* 

’Mrmg the w.v.cs Matter*. 

—fiabington's Camara—To Castara I reefing. 

—Arber's Reprint, p 07. 

Again, in The Woman's Conquest, by Sir Edward Howard; 

llehold my queen— 

Who with no more concern I 'll cast away 
7 'tuin Indians do a pearl that ne'er did know 
Its value; 

And Drayton’s Legend of Matilda: 

The wretched Indian spurns the golden ot e, 

—Works, ed. 1751, vol. ii. p. 551. 

This last reference is given by Sidney Walker, A Critical 
Examination, Ac, iii p 292. These parallels appear to me 
to be qmte conclusive. 

264 Lines 348-350: 

whose subdu'd EYES, 

Albeit UNUSED to the MELTING MOOD, 

Drop TEAKS 

Not unlike Sonnet xxx. line 5: 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 

265. Line 361: Their mod'double gum.—“ The gum," 
says Hunter, “ is probably that called Bemix, of which 
the following account is given in The Great Herbal: ‘ Ber- 
nix is the gomme of a tre that groweth beyond the see. 
For this tre droppeth a gommy thicknesse that hardeneth 
by heat of the sonne' Its uses in medicine are then de¬ 
scribed” (Illustrations, ii. 289). Another suggestion is 
that myrrh is meant. 

266. Lines 358, 359: 

• NO WAY BUT THIS, 

Killing myself, to WE upon A Baas. 

No way but this is probably a variation on the more com¬ 
mon no way but one, upon which see Henry V, note 121, 
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and to the instances there given add the following from 
locrine, i. 1 : 

Then, worthy lord, since then's no way hut one. 

Cease your laments, and leave your grievous moan. 

—Tauchnitz ed. p. 133. 


With Othello's "die upo%a kiss" Steevens aptly com¬ 
pares some lines in Tamburlalne, part II. ii. 4 09, 70: 


Yet let me kiss my lord before I die. 

And let me die with kissing of my lord. 

—Marlowe's Works, Bullen's ed. i. 139. 
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WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN OTHELLO. 

NOTA—The addition of suli., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages 14 *ted. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in Q. 1 and F. 1. 



Act 

fic. 

Line 

Abuser. 

1. 

2 

7s 

Aeknown. 

iii. 

3 

311) 

Advocation.... 

iii. 

4 

123 

Aerial. 

ii. 

1 

39 

Affinity... 

iii. 

1 

49 

After (adj.).... 

i. 

3 

35 

Agnize . 

i. 

3 

232 

AltnJq . 

ii. 

3 

86 

Antivs . 

i. 

3 

140 

*Areh-muck... 

iv. 

X 

71 

Arithmetician. 

i. 

1 

19 

Arrivance. 

ii. 

1 

42 

Auld . 

ii. 

3 

99 

Hack ward 1 .... 

i. 

3 

38 

Balmy 2 . 

!": 

3 

2 

258 

16 

Bare-footed_ 

iv. 

3 

39 

Bear 3 . 

ii. 

1 

14 

Begrimed^.... 

iii. 

3 

3S7 

Be-lee’d. 

i. 

X 

30 

Beneficial 3 .... 

ii. 

2 

7 

Besort* (sub.)., 

i. 

3 

239 

Bewhored. 

iy. 

2 

115 

Birdlime. 

it 

1 

127 

Bolster^ (verb) 

iii. 

3 

399 

Bridal*. 

iii. 

4 

150 

Butt 3 . 

V. 

2 

267 

Canakin. 

ii. 

3 71,72 

Capable 10 .. 

iii. 

3 

459 

Castigation... 

iii. 

4 

41 


i Adj. — tamed back; Hunt), 
lix. 5. Used in other senses in 
Tempest., ii. 2. 98; Henry V. iv. 
3.72. 2 Bunn, evil 9. 

s—a constellation. 

4 Lucrece, 1381. 

t —profitable; —beneficent, 
in Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 182, 
Henry VIII. i. 1.86. 

« — suitableness; the verb—to 
suit, occurs in Lear, i. 4. 272. 

? The sub. is used in Taming of 
Sinew, iv, 1. 204 
8 =- nuptial festival; used adjee- 
tively frequently by Shakespeare. 

3 — end; used in various senseB 
in other passages. 

10 — cajiacious; used elsewhere 
in many other senses. 



Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Chaim. 

V. 

1 82.96 

Chamberers.... 

iii. 

3 

266 

Charmer. 

iii. 

4 

57 

Chrysolite. 

V. 

2 

145 

Circumcised... 

V. 

2 

355 

Circumscription 

i. 

2 

27 

Circumstanced 

iii. 

4 

201 

Clink (sub).... 

ii. 

3 

234 

Clyster-pipes.. 

ii. 

1 

179 

Cod 1 *. 

ii. 

1 

156 

Coloquintida.. 

i. 

8 

357 

Conceits ]S (intr.] 

iii. 

3 

149 

Conjunctive ‘4. 

i. 

3 

375 

Conscionable .. 

ii. 

1 

246 

Conserved 15 ... 

iii. 

4 

75 

Conveniency'o. 

iv. 

2 

178 

Corrigible 1 ?.... 

i. 

3 

330 

Counter-coster. 

i. 

1 

31 

Covered 18 . 

i 

1 

112 

Defeat 13 . 

i. 

3 

346 

Delations. 

iii 

3 

123 

Demonstrable.. 

iii 

4 

142 

Denotement. .. 

ii 

3 

323 

Devesting* 0 .... 

ii. 

3 

181 

Difficult. 

iii 

3 

82 

Disastrous .... 

i. 

3 

134 

Displanting* 1 .. 

ii. 

1 

283 

11 i.e. a sedan chair; used fre¬ 
quently in its ordinary sense and 


also figuratively by Slink 

12—the codfish; —a husk, in 
As You Like It, ii. 4 63. 

13 Used transitively in Julius 
Cstsar, i. 3.102; iii. 1 192. 

11 And in Hamlet, ir. 7.14. 

is — preserved for magicul pur¬ 
poses ; in its more ordinary sense, 
in Mess for Mens. iii. 1.93. 

13 — advantage; — propriety in 
Merchant of Venice, iv, 1. 82. 

if —callable of corracting; — 
docile, in Ant. and Cloo iv. 14.74. 

18 Used technically of a horse. 

12 Figuratively — to disfigure; 
used frequently in other senses 
by Shak. 

20 Divert occurg in Henry V. 
ii 4.78; Lear, i. 1. 80. 

21 —deposing; — to transplant, 
in Korn, and Jul. iii. 3. 89. 
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Act 

So 

Line 

Disports 22 (sub.) 

i. 

3 

272 

Disposition 28 .. 

i. 

3 

237 

Dispraisingly., 

iii. 

3 

72 

Disproportion* 8 

iii. 

3 

233 

Disrelish. 

fi 

1 

237 

Divorcement.. 

iv. 

2 

158 

"Double-damned 

iv. 

2 

37 

Ear-piercing . 

iii. 

3 

352 

Egregiously .. 

ii. 

1 

318 

Embayed. 

ii 

i 

18 

Eminent. 

ii. 

1 

242 

Eueave. 

iv 

1 

82 

Enfettered.... 

ii. 

3 

351 

Enmesh. 

ii. 

3 

308 

Ensheltered... 

ii. 

1 

IB 

Ensteeped .... 

ii. 

1 

70 

Enwheel. 

ii. 

1 

87 

Epilepsy. 

iv. 

1 

51 

Equinox. 

ii. 

3 

129 

Essential. 

ii. 

1 

64 

Ever-fixed* 5 .., 

ii. 

1 

15 

Exsnfilicate.... 

iii. 

3 

182 

Extent* 3 . 

i. 

3 

81 

Extern*? (adj.) 

i 

1 

63 

Extincted. 

iL 

1 

81 

Facile. 

i. 

3 

23 

Family *8. 

L 

1 

84 

Fathom* 3 . 

i. 

1 

153 

Favourably.... 

ii. 

1 

277 

Fineless . 

iii. 

3 

173 

Fleers (sub.) .. 

iv. 

1 

83 

Flustered. 

ii. 

3 

60 

Footing 30 . 

ii. 

1 

76 


22 Lucrece, Arg. 11. 

22 — arrangement; used else¬ 
where very frequently in other 
senses. 

24 Here used as sub.; elsewhere 
as verb. 26 Bonn. cxvi. 5. 

26 — space, length; used else¬ 
where iu other senses. 

27 As sub. in Bonn. exxv. 2. 

28 —members of the same 
household; —race, kindred, in 
other passages. 

22 Used figuratively—capacity; 
occurs elsewhere iu its ordinary 
senses. 

80 — landing; nsed frequently 
elsewhere in other senses. 


i . 


Fortification... 

iii. 


5 

Fraught* 1 (sub.) iii. 


449 

Fruitfulness... 

iii. 


38 

Fustian *2. 

ii. 


282 

Futurity. 

iii. 


117 

Cornered. 

iv. 

2 

57 

Gastness. 

V. 

1 

106 

Gender (verb). 

iv. 

2 

62 

Gennets 33 . 


1 

114 

Germans. 


1 

114 

Gondolier .... 


1 

126 

Groom 3 *. 


3 

180 

Guardage. 



70 

Guilty-like.... 



39 

"Guinea-lieu ., 



317 

Guttered. 



69 

Gyve (verb).... 



171 

Haggard (adj.) 

iii. 


266 

Hair-breadth.. 

i. 


136 

Hearted. 

J >■ 


37 1 


(iii. 


448 

Heathenish.... 

V. 


313 

Heavenly (adv.) 

1 V. 


135 

"High-wrought 

ii. 


2 

Horologe. 

ii. 


135 

"House-affairs. 

i. 


147 

Hyssop. 

1 . 


326 

*lce-brook**.. 

v. 

2 

253 

Ill-starred. 

V. 

2 

272 

Imperfectly.... 

iii. 


149 

Iinportaucy.... 



20 

Imposition**.. 



269 

Incontinently. 



306 

Indign. 



274 

Inference. 

iii. 


188 

In jointed. 

i. 


35 « 


8i Used figuratively—a load; 
— a cargo, iu Titus And. i. 1.71. 

2> Used figuratively—bombas¬ 
tic talk; occurg in Taming of 
Shrew, ir. 1.80—a coarse stuff. 

>2 Venus and Adonis, 2(0, 

*4—bridegroom; used by Shak. 
in other senses. 

88 One word Iteltrooket in Q. 1. 

8« — imposture; used elsewhere 
in other senses. 

























































WORDS PECULIAR TO OTHELLO. 



Act 

Be. 

Line 

Intentively.... 

i. 

S 

156 

Iterance . 

V. 

2 

160 

Jesses. 

Hi. 

8 

261 

* Joint-ring_ 

iv. 

3 

72 

Knee-crooking 

i. 

1 

46 

Knot (verb).... 

iv. 

2 

62 

Law-days. 

iii. 

3 

140 

Leagued 1 . 

ii. 

8 

218 

Lettuce. 

i. 

3 

325 

Levels 2 . 

i. 

3 

240 

‘Light-winged* 

i.»8 

200 

List (~desire)i. 

ii. 

1 

106 

Loading (sub.). 

V. 

2 

363 

Locusts. 

i. 

3 

356. 

Loveliness*.., 

ii. 

X 

233 

Lust-staiued .. 

V. 

1 

36 

Mammering... 

iii. 

3 

70 

Man * (verb)... 

V. 

2 

270 

Manage*. 

ii. 

3 

215 

Mediators 1 .... 

i. 

X 

10 

Molestation.... 

ii. 

1 

10 

Moorship. 

i. 

1 

33 

Moraler. 

ii. 

3 

301 

Mortise«(sub.). 

ii 

1 

9 

Mutualities.... 

ii. 

! 

207 

Night-brawler* 

ii. 

3 

196 

Nonsuits. 

i. 

X 

16 

Observancy.... 

iii 

4 

149 

Ocular. 

iii. 

3 

360 

‘Odd-even. 

i. 

1 

124 

Off-cnppod_ 

i. 

X 

10 

Offenceless.... 

ii. 

3 

275 

‘Olympus-high 

ii. 

1 

190 

Outsport. 

ii. 

3 

3 

Out-tongue*... 

i. 

2 

19 

Overt . 

i. 

3 

107 

Parallel (adj.).. 

ii. 

3 

355 


1 — joined in friendship; used 
figuratively in Cyrabeline, ill. 2. 

as. • 

2 —to coincide with; used else¬ 
where in various senses. 

* hyphened in Q. 1. * Bonn. iv. 1. 

3 — (to) aim; used elsewhere iu 

various senses. * 

*—to bring about; used elso- 
nhere in other senses. 

1 Lucrece. 1020. 

* A term in carpentry; the verb 
•ecus in Hamlet, iii. 3.20. 

• » Two words in Q. 1. 


• 

Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Partially 10 .... 

tl. 

3 

218 

Pegs (sub.)_ 

ii. 

1 

202 

Pelt(trans).... 

ii. 

1 

12 

Player 11 . 

iL 

1 

113 

Heasance* 2 .... 

ii. 

3 

293 

iii ant. 

i. 

3 

151 

Plume (verb).. 

i. 

3 

399 

Poppy. 

iii. 

8 

830 

Post-post-haste 

t. 

3 

46 

Pottiug. 

ii. 

8 

79 

Pottle-deep.... 

ii. 

3 

56 

Prerogatived.. 

iii. 

3 

274 

Prime 13 (adj.).. 

iii. 

8 

403 

Probal. 

ii. 

3 

344 

Procreants.... 

iv. 

2 

26 

Promulgate ... 

i. 

2 

21 

Protectress.... 

iv. 

1 

14 

Purse 14 . 

iii. 

3 

118 

Qualification .. 

ii 

1 

282 

Quarries 13 .... 

i. 

3 

141* 

Quat. 

V. 

1 

11 

Rash (adverbially) iii 

4 

79 

Reconciliation 

iii. 

3 

47 

Recover 13 . 

ii. 

3 

272 

Relume. 

V. 

2 

13 

Reprolianee. .. 

V. 

2 

209 

Requisites. 

ii. 

1 

250 

Re-stem. 

i. 

3 

37 

Rose-lipped... 

iv. 

2 

63 

Sagittary. 

L 

1 

159 

Sail 11 . 

V. 

2 

268 

Seamy. 

iv 

2 

146 

Search 18 . 

i. 

1 

159 


10 l.ucrece, 634. 

u — a trifler; — one who plays 
at a game, hoar, i. 4 96; very fre¬ 
quently used—an actor. 

12 Pass. Pilgrim, 158. 

11— lascivious; used repeatedly 
in other senses. 

11 —to wrinkle; occurs else¬ 
where iu two other passages — 
to put in a purse. 

lb (Of stone); as term in hunting 
occurs elsewhere in three pas¬ 
sages. 

16 — to reconcile; often used in 
other senses. 

IT —a voyage; used elsewhere 
frequently, especially in other 
figurative senses. 

is — searchers; used frequently 
elsewnere in its ordinary sense. 



Act 

6c. 

Line 

Sect 1 *. 

i. 

S 

337 

Segregation... 

ii 

1 

10 

Self-bounty.... 

iii. 

8 

200 

Seif-charity.... 

ii. 

8 

202 

Sequester (sub.) 

ill. 

4 

40 

Shadowing.... 

iv. 

1 

43 

Shipped* 0 . 

ii. 

1 

47 

Signiory* 1 . 

i. 

2 

16 

Silliness. 

i. 

3 

309 

Skillet. 

i. 

3 

273 

Slipper (adj.).. 

ii. 

1 

249 

Slubber**. 

i. 

3 

22$ 

Snipe. 

L 

3 

390 

Solicitation.... 

iv. 

2 

202 

Sooty. 

i. 

2 

70 

Sorry**. 

ill. 

4 

61 

Sour**. 

iv. 

3 

96 

Spirit-stirring.. 

iii.* 

3 

352 

.Squabble. 

ii. 

3 

281 

Startingly. 

iii. 

4 

79 

‘State-affairs.. 

i. 3 

72 

,190 

‘State-matters. 

iii. 

4 

155 

Steep-down.... 

V. 

2 

280 

Stone* 3 . 

V. 

2 

63 

Supursuhtle.... 

i. 

3 

365 

Supervisor .... 

iii. 

3 

396 

Swag-bellied... 

ii. 

3 

79 

Symbols. 

ii. 

3 

350 

Tented . 

i. 

3 

85 

Thicken *° .... 

iii. 

3 

430 

Thick-lips. ... 

i. 

1 

66 

Thinly *7. 

iii 

3 

431 

Toged. 

i 

1 

25 

Topped* 3 (verb) 

iii. 

3 

396 

Toughness .... 

i. 

3 

344 

Tranquil . 

iii 

3 

348 

» - a cutting or scion ; 

used 


dsowhere in other senses. 

20 Used adjectively. 

21 —grand council of Venice; 
used elsewhere in other senses. 

22—to sully; — to do carelessly, 
in Merrimnt of Venire, ii. 8. 39. 

23 —painful; used in other 
senses very frequently elsewhere 

2i UBod substantively; and in 
Lucrece, 867. 

25 Figuratively—to harden; — 
in throw stones, in Winter’s Tale, 
iv. 4. 807, 835; Lucrece, 978. 

26 Used transitively; intransi¬ 
tively in two other passages 

17 — inadequately; used in its 
more ordinary sense of not thickly 
In two other passages 

28 — tupped. 

109 


Act So. Line 


Trash**. 

ii. 

1 

812 

Tup. 


1 

2 

80 

ISO 

Turbaned. 

V. 

2 

353 

Twiggen. 

ii. 

3 

152 

Unauthorized.. 

iv. 

1 

2 

Unbitted. 

1. 

3 

386 

Unblessed* 0 ... 

fii. 

1 V. 

3 

811 

1 

34 

Unbookish .... 

iv. 

1 

102 

Unfitting. 

iv. 

1 

78 

Unhatched* 1 .. 

iii. 

4 

141 

Unlace®*.,.... 

ii. 

3 

194 

Uumoving .... 

iv. 

2 

55 

Unperfeetness. 

iL 

3 

29S 

Unpin. 

iv. S 21,34 

Uuproper. 

iv. 

1 

69 

Unprovide .... 

iv. 

1 

218 

Unreconciled... 

V. 

2 

27 

Unshunnable.. 

iii. 

3 

275 

Unused**. 

V. 

2 

340 

Unvarnished.. 

i. 

3 

90 

Unwitted. 

ii. 

3 

182 

Venial. 

iv. 

1 

0 

Veritable. 

iii 

4 

76 

VeroneBa. 

ii. 

1 

26 

VVaterish**.... 

iii. 

3 

16 

Weaponed. 

v. 

2 

266 

‘Wedding-sheets iv. 

2 

105 

‘Well-desired . 

ii. 

1 

206 

Weil-painted*® 

iv. 

1 

268 

Whereinto.... 

iii. 

3 

137 

Whipster . 

V. 

2 

244 

‘Wind-instrument iii. 

, 16,10 

Wiml-shaked.. 

ii. 

1 

IS 

Womaned. 

iii 

4 

195 


29 — to restrain; —to lop, in 
Tempest, i, 2.81. 
so This verb is used in Bonn.ill. A 
31 — not yet brought to light; 
— unhacked, Tw. N ighl, iii. 4.267. 

»2 Figuratively—to disgrace; in 
literal souse in Pass. Pilgrim, 149. 

33 —not accustomed, sud in 
Souii. xxx. 5; -- not used, in 
Hamlet, iv. 4.39; and in several 
passages in Bonnets. 

mUsed figuratively in the sense 
of thin; in its literal sense of 
watery In Lear, i. 1.261. 

3< (lore figuratively; but nsed 
literally in Venus, 212 ; Lucrece, 
1443 Printed u two worilf in Q.l. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS, see next page. 






































































ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ON OTHELLO. 


EMENDATION SUGGESTED. 

Note 180. iv. 1.1: 

Iago. Will you think so! 

Othello. Think so, Iago! What, 

To kiss in private 1 

Iago. (Ironically) An unauthiiriz'd km. 

Othello. Or! to he naked with her friend in bed 

110 


An hour or more—not meaning any harm: 
Naked in bed, Iago, and not mean any harm! 

EMENDATION ADOPTED. 

i 

Note 117. ii.S 188,180: 

Oth. How comes it, Michael, ydu are thus forgot! 
t'a# I pray you, pardon me:—I cannot speak 




HAMLET, PEINOE OF DENMAEK. 



DRAMATIS PERSONAL 


« 


Claudius, King of Denmark. 

Hamlet, son to the former, and nephew to the present king. 

Polonius, Lord-chamberlain. | 

Horatio, friend to Hamlet. 

Laertes, son to Polonius. 

VOLTIMAND, \ 

Cornelius, I 

Rosencrantz, ! 

,, ) Courtiers 

Guildensteun,/ 

OSRIC, 

A Gentleman. 

A Priest. 

Marcellus,! 

T ^Officers 

Bernardo, ) 

Francisco, a soldier. 

Beinaldo, servant to Polonius. 

Players. 

Two Clowns, grave-diggers. 

Foiitinbras, Prince of Norway. 

A Captain. 

English Ambassadors. 


Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, and mother to Hamlet. 

* 

Ol’HELiA, daughter to Polonius. 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Sailors, Messengers, and other Attendants. 

Ghost of Hamlet’s Father 


Scene—Elsinore; except in the fourth scene of the fourth -act, where it 

is a plain in Denmark. 


t 

Historic Period : Supposed about the end of the 9th or the beginning of the 10th century. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

Mr. Marshall {Study of Hamlet , 1875), has the following scheme of time;— 


Day 1; Act I. Scenes 1-3. 

Day 2: Act 1. Scenes 4 and 5.—Interval, about two 
months. t 

Day 3: Act II. 

Day 4: Act III. and Act TV. Scenes 1-3. 

Day 5: Act IV. Scene 4.—Interval, about two months. 
Day 6: Act IV. Scenes 5-7.—Interval, two days. 
112 


Day 7: Act V. Scene 1. 

Day 8: Act V. Scene 2. 

Mr. Daniel’s scheme differs from this only ii re¬ 
ducing the Interval between Days 5 and 6 to about 
a week; he marks no Interval between Days 6 and 7, 
and gives one Day only for the whole of Act V. 



HAMLET, PEINCE OF DENMAEK. 

» 


INTRODUCTION. 


LIBRARY HISTORY. 

The Literary History of Hamlet is of such 
great interest, and, {ft the same time, so full of 
.difficulties and of disputed points, that the 
most one can do, in the limited space of such 
an Introduction as this, is to place the chief 
facta clearly before one’s readers, and to point 
out briefly the deductions which have been or 
may be made from these facts. 

On July 26th, 1602, the Stationers’ Register 
contains the following entry: 

James Sobertes. Entred for his Copie vnder 
the handes of master PASFEILD and master 
waterson warden A booke called ‘the llemuje 
of HAMLETT Prince [of] Dcnmarke ’ as yt 
was latelie Acted by the Lord Chamberleyne 
his sercantcs .vj d 

For some reason the publication was de¬ 
ferred ; and it was not till 1603 that the first 
edition of the play was printed with the fol¬ 
lowing title-page: 

“The ) Tragicall Historic of | HAMLET 
\ Prince of Iknmarlce | By William Shake- 
apeare. | As it hath beene diuerse times acted 
by his Highnesse ser- | uants in the Cittie of 
London: as also in the two V- | niuersities 
( of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-where | 
At London printed for N. L. and John Trun- 
dell. | 1603.” No printer’s name is given. 
In 1604 another Quarto (Q. 2) was printed 
with the same title, but: “Newly imprinted 
and enlarged to almost as much | againe as 
it was, according to the true and perfect | 
Coppie. | AT LONDON | Printed by I. R. 
for N. L. and are to be sold at his | shoppe 
under Saint Dunstons Church in | Fleet street 
1604 .” 

There is little doubt that I. R. is James 
VOL. rx. 


Roberts, who had entered the book on the 
Stationers’Register, 1602; though N. L. (Nich¬ 
olas Ling) had, in the meantime, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Trundell, published a surreptitious 
edition. This latter Quarto (Q. 2) forms, with 
the first Folio, the principal authority for the 
received text of Hamlet; Q. 1 being, as is very 
generally known, a very imperfect copy of the 
play, so much so that we cannot profess to give 
any but a few of the various readings which 
it contains. 

The history of the discovery of this Quarto 
is a very curious one. In 1821 Sir Henry 
Bunbury came into possession of the library 
of Barton, which had belonged to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer. Among the volumes was a shabby, 
ill-bound quarto, barbarously cropped, but of 
almost priceless value; for it contained not 
only this then unique copy of the early Hamlet, 
but also ten other Shakespeare Quartos, dated 
from 1598 to 1603, and The Two Noble Kins¬ 
men, 1634. The Cambridge editors think this 
volume had belonged to Sir Thomas Hanmer; 
but surely he could never have overlooked 
such a treasure. Sir H. Bunbury says he found 
it in a closet at Barton, in 1823, and that “it 
probably was picked up by my grandfather, 
Sir William Bunbury, who was an ardent 
collector of old dramas” (see Furness, vol. ii. 
p. 13). The volume was sold to the Duke 
of Devonshire, in whose possession it now is. 
This copy of the 1603 Quarto of Hamlet was 
long thought to be unique; but in 1856 a book¬ 
seller in Dublin, M. W. Rooney, purchased 
from a student of Trinity College a shabby 
quarto which he had brought from his home 
in a midland county of England in 1853. He 
had taken it from a bundle of old pamphlets 
as a memento of his family, and had tried in 
vain to dispose of it. On examining this pam¬ 
phlet, Mr. Rooney found that it was another 
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HAMLET. 


copy of the supposed unique Quarto of Ham¬ 
let, which, though it wanted the title-page, 
yet had the last leaf, which was wanting in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s copy. 1 It was sold to 
Mr. Boone for £‘70, purchased from him for 
£‘120 by Mr. Halliwell (Phillipps), and is now 
in the British Museum. Other Quarto editions 
of Hamlet were published, one in 1605 (Q. 3) 
being a mere reprint of Q. 2 by J. RJbberts] 
for N. L[ing]. On November 19th, 1607, Nich¬ 
olas Ling transferred all his copyrights to 
John Smithwicke, who brought out the Quar¬ 
to printed in 1611 with the title-page sub¬ 
stantially the same as that of Q. 3 (except that 
it is called for the first time The Tracedv in- 
stead of Ihe Tragical Historic) and also an¬ 
other Quarto, without date, said to be “newly 
imprinted and enlarged.” The Cambridge 
editors call the 1611 Quarto Q. 4, and the un¬ 
dated Quarto Q. 5; though Mr. Collier and 
some other authorities think that the latter 
was printed in 1607. For the convenience of 
reference we shall adopt the same order of 
numbering as the Cambridge editors. After 
the publication of the first Folio the sixth 
Quarto (Q. 6) was published in 1637, and at 
the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 
18th century several players’ Quartos were 
published, four of which—those of 1676,1685, 
1695, 1703—have been collated bv the Cam- 
bridge editors. The Quarto of 1695 contains 
the cast of the play with Betterton as Ham- 
Jet, and the passages omitted on the stage are 
marked by inverted commas. I have care¬ 
fully collated this copy with the received text 
of Hamlet, and some of the most remarkable 
omissions and alterations will be noticed. 

Some time before 1603, as early as 1589, or 
even 1587 according to others, we find a re¬ 
ference to some play on the subject of Hamlet, 
in an Epistle to the Gentlemen Students of 
both Universities, by Thomas Nashe, prefixed 
to Greene’s Menaphon (printed in 1589). The 
passage, so often quoted, contains the following 
sentence: “he will afford vou whole Hamlets, 

I should say, Handfulls of tragical speacheB.” 
In 1594 the Lord Chamberlain’s men, of whom 
Shakespeare was one, were acting with the 

1 1 take these particulars from a small pamphlet pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Rooney in 1856. 
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Lord Admiral’s men'at Newington Butts 
under the part management of Henslowe, in 
whose diary we find the following entry on 
June 9th: “ Rd. at hamlet .... viiis,” 
This seems to have beeqf an old play; for Hens¬ 
lowe does not put the letters ne to it, as he 
always docs in the case of new plays, and the 
receipts must have been very small if hits share 
only amounted to eight shillings. As we do 
not find any other record of t|>a performance 
of Hamlet in Hcnslowe’a Diary, we may con¬ 
clude that the play, whosesoever it was, was not 
a very popular one; yet in Dr. Thomas Lodge’s 
Wits Miserie, and the Worlds Madnesse dis¬ 
covering the Devils Incarnate of this age, 1596, 
we find another reference to it; one of the 
Devils, speaking of the author, says the Doctor 
is “a foule lubber, and looks as pale as the 
visard of y® ghost, which cried so miserally 
at y® tlxeator like an oisterwife, Hamlet re¬ 
venge. ” (p. 56). Steevciis men linns that he had 
“seen a copy of Speight's edition of (’hancer, 
which formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel Har¬ 
vey” with a note in the latter’s handwriting: 
“The younger sort take much delight in 
Shakspeare's Venus and Adonis; but his 
Lucreee, and Ids tragedy of Hamlet Prince of 
Demnarke, have it in them to please the wiser 
sort, 1598” (Vai. Ed. vol. vii. p. 168). Ma¬ 
lone examined the book in question, and found 
that it was purchased by Harvey in 1598; but 
he thought the above note need uot have been 
written until 1600. If it were written when 
the book was first brought^out, it would prove 
the fact that Shakespeare’s name was con¬ 
nected with the {day of Hamlet in 1598; 
though, singular to state, Meres, in the often- 
quoted passage from Ballad is Tamia, does not 
mention Hamlet amongst his tragedies. In Sir, 
Thomas Smith’s Voiage and Entertainment in 
Iiushia,&c. 1605, sig. K. “. . . his fathers Em¬ 
pire and Gouernment we find was but as the 1 
Poeticall Fwrie in a Stage-action, eompleat yet 
withhorridand wofullTragedies: a first, but no 
second to any Hamlet; and that ndw lieuenge, 
iust Iteuenge was comming with his Sworde 
drawne against him, his royall Mother, and 
dearest Sister, to fill vp those Murdering 
Sceanes;” and lastly, Samuel Rowlands, 1620, 
in The Night Raven (Sig. d. 2) has; 
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I will not cry Hamlet Reoenge my grooves, 

But I will coll Hang-man Revenge on theeves. 

All these passages ^are geuerally held to 
allude to the old play|*but, though this may 
he true of the earlier allusions before 1600,1 
do not see any reason to believe that the 
later ones, because they happen to contain the 
words Hamlet Revenge, should not refer to 
Shakespeare’s jtlay. It is no uncommon thing 
for persons who quote from memory to inak" 
mistakes; and the words Hamlet Revenge may 
simply be a recollection of the line spoken by 
the Ghost, i. 5. 25: 

Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 

This same phrase, “ Hamlet Revenge,” taken 
out of the old play, is perhaps referred to in 
the following passage in the Induction to The 
Warning for Faire Women, where Comedy 
savs: 

Ilow some damn’d tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, impoisous, smothers, cutteth throats: 

Then, too, a filthy whiuing ghost, 

Lapt in some foul sheet, or <i leather pilch, 

Comes screaming like a pig half stick't, 

And cries, Vindicta! Revenge, Revenge! 

- Simpson's School of Shukspere, vol. ii. pp. 242,243. 

This last allusion is, to say the least, a doubt¬ 
ful one. It may have referred to one of the 
many ghosts in the old plays of the period 
before Shakespeare began to write for the 
stage. But these same two words, “Hamlet, 
Revenge,” are quoted in Dekker’s Satiromas- 
tix, 1602: “ my name’s Hamlet, revenge ,” where 
the speaker, Tucca, is followed on to the stage 
by his boy, “wuth tuv pictures under his 
cloak;” and again in Westward Hoe, 1607. 
We undoubtedly have a quotation as early as 
1604 in Marston’s Malcontent, iii. 3: “ Tllo, 
# ho, ho, ho! arte there, olde true penny?” 
(Works, ed. HalliwelPs, vol. ii. p. 249). 

We come now to the most difficult and im¬ 
portant question, on which there has been 
such a great difference of opinion, What does 
this Quarto of 1603 represent? (1) Is it an 
early version of Shakespeare’s play? or (2) is 
it a mutilated copy, disfigured by blunders of 
the copyist or the enterprising publisher who 
annexed it, of the same play from which the 


Quarto of 1604 was printed ? or (3) is it, as the 
Clarendon editors suggest in their preface, the 
old play partly revised and rewritten by 
Shakespeare? That there was an old play, 
founded on the prose history of Hamlet (to 
be mentioned hereafter), I think is almost 
indisputable; and though personally I ven¬ 
ture to differ from the authorities on this 
point, believing that Hamlet in its first rough 
edition was one of Shakespeare’s earliest 
dramatic efforts, yet it is scarcely possible to 
maintain that the play, referred to by Nash 
as one well known in 1589, could have been 
by Shakespeare, who was then only in his 
twenty-fifth year. But that Shakespeare had 
written a version of Hamlet some time before 
1603 I firmly believe. 

That the Quarto edition, surreptitiously 
published for N. L. (Nicholas Ling), repre¬ 
sents this early version to a certain extent, 
allowing for mistakes of the copyist and 
printer—and, most important of all, for ex¬ 
cisions and perhaps some interpolations made 
by the company or companies who had acted 
the tragedy—there is little doubt. Space will 
not allow me here to enter into an elaborate 
analysis of the differences between Q. 1 and 
Q. 2; but, after examining and re-examining, 
aud comparing the two texts together from a 
literary and dramatic point of view, it seems 
impossible to believe that, whether obtained 
partly from actors’ parts and partly tran¬ 
scribed from memory, or taken down in short¬ 
hand, the Quarto of 1(503 was derived from the 
same version of the play as the Quarto of 
1604, or from the MS. from which the play 
was printed in F. 1. On the other hand, there 
is too much of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, as we 
know it, in the Quarto of 1603, for us to admit 
that it was the old play, only partly revised 
by him. The more and more one studies the 
differences, both great and small, between the 
two Quarto editions of the play, the more one 
comes to the conclusion that the first was a 
corrupt and incorrect copy of the play as first 
pu^ together by its author. In that monu¬ 
mental work, Furness’s New Variorum edi¬ 
tion of Shakespeare, there will be found, ad¬ 
mirably summed up, the various arguments 
on this point (vol. ii. pp. 14-33). No doubt 
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the theory, so ably set forth by Messrs. Clark 
and Wright in the Clarendon Press edition, 
is a very plausible one; and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that Shakespeare may have left here 
and there, in his earlier version of Hamlet, 
more lines of the old play than he thought fit 
to retain on maturer consideration; and, in 
confirmation of this, it is only fair to notice 
that there are more rhymed couplets in the 
Quarto of 1603 than in the subsequent edition. 
The scene between the Queen and Horatio, 
which is peculiar to the Quarto of 1603, and 
seems afterwards to have been expanded by 
the author into the first portion of act v. 
scene 2, between Hamlet and Horatio, also 
has the appearance of belonging to the old 
play; but still the presence of this scene in 
the first sketch may be accounted for, as being 
part anti parcel of the design to put the Queen’s 
character in a favourable light, which is one 
of the characteristics of Q. 1. In act i. scene 2 
Hamlet’s speech beginning: 

My lord, ti’s not the sable sute I weare; 

is addressed to the King and not to his 
mother. In Q. 2 it commences thus: 

Seetnes Madclam, nay it is, I know not seemes. 

Again, in Hamlet’s soliloquy after the inter¬ 
view with the ghost, act i. 5. 105, the words 
0 most pernicious woman 

are omitted in Q. 1; and we have instead: 

Murderous, bawdy, smiling damned villaine, 

applied to Claudius. The fact of the names 
Corambisand Montanobeing given to Polonius 
and Reynaldo in Q. 1 has been noticed by 
every commentator; but not the difference be¬ 
tween Rossencraft and Gilderstone (Q. l)and 
Guyldersterne and Rosencrans in Q. 2. That 
Q. 1 was partly made up of copies of actors’ 
parts seems indicated by the fact that, in most 
cases, the cues of the various speeches are 
printed correctly. If any reader will examine 
Q. 1 carefully, he will find that the dialogue 
assigned to some of the characters is printed 
very correctly in certain portions of the play, 
and very incorrectly in others; which looks as 
if the copyist had sometimes written with the 
MS. before him, and sometimes from the 
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memory either of himself or that of others. 
The wretched hash that is made of some of the 
soliloquies may be accounted for by the fact 
that, in a theatre eopv used by a travelling 
company, the text m?y not have been set 
down in full, but only the latter portions 
or cues of the long speeches. Some of the 
alterations may have been made by the actors; 
and this conjecture is confirmed by an exami¬ 
nation of the Players’ Quarto'of 1695, which, 
as I have already said, represents the version 
used by Betterton. If, after Hamlet had be¬ 
come almost a classic, an actor of Betterton’s 
intelligence, playing before an audience con¬ 
taining a huge number of educated persons 
more or less familiar with the text of Shake¬ 
speare, could venture to mutilate Shakesj)eare’s 
poetry as he did in Hamlet's first soliloquy, 
e.ff. in the following passage: 

So excellent a King, 

tl 

So loving to my Mother, (sin 

That he permitted not the Winds of Heaven 

Visit her Face toe roughly; 

or thus, in a speech of Hamlet which occurs 
before: 

Tis not alone this mow nitty duke ronld smother; 

or again, to chrnge the beautiful line, 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee, 

to the laid and prosaic: 

1 do not value my life: 

or in the great soliloquy commencing: “To be, 
or not to be,” to substitute for the lines: 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the palij^post of thought, 

the following: ! ( 

And thus the healthful fa# of resolution 
Shews sick and pale with m ou ght; 

♦ « 
if Betterton in his time ventured to sanction 

at least, if not to invent, suoh mutilations of 
the text, what would not actors dare at a time 
when Shakespeare was only one of the many 
dramatic authors of the day, when his pre¬ 
eminence had not as yet been recognized save 
by a very few 1 

It is time, however, to set before our readers 
the theory as to the Quarto of 1603, which. 
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after long and careful study of it, has grown wrote his first idea of the play. With this 

up in my mind. It is, of course, mere con- he was not himself satisfied; but, by some 

jecture; but then conjecture has been allowed, means or other, a copy of this first draft got 

of late, to play such fantastic tricks with into the hands of a travelling company, who 

Shakespeare’s very existence, that one may be played it with success in different towns, and 

excused, perhaps, if ofte ventures to employ it the two universitiesof Cambridgeand Oxford.* 

to a more practical end. I would suggest that That the actors themselves ventured to make 

Shakespeare, at an early period of his career, some alterations in the play is extremely pro- 

formed the idea of writing a play in which bable, and when, some time in the dramatic 

the chief character should be a person of season 1601-2, Shakespeare had elaborated 

Hamlet’s disposition, through whose mouth he j his first draft into what was substantially 
would have the opportunity of speaking many the play as we have it in the Quarto of 1604, 

of the secret thoughts of his young heart; one and had produced it with great success and 

whose lot should be cast amid the most un- with his own company, the enterprising pirate 

congenial surroundings. Some of the speeches, publisher stepped in, and, being unable to 

such as the soliloquy, “ To be, or not to be,” procure the genuine play, obtained from the 

he might have sketched out roughly before he travelling company the faulty MS. which they 

had even decided upon the plot of the play. had used, and printed it, as Shakespeare’s play, 

In his youth, at Stratford-on-Avon, he must in 1603. 

have heard a great deal of the terrible scandal In the Stationers’ Register, under date July 
relating to the Earl of Leicester’s marriage ] 26th, 1602, is the entry to James Robertes, 
with the widow of the Earl of Essex, after I [already given above]. In his admirable Fore- 
having, as was generally reported, poisoned words to Griggs's Facsimile of the Quarto of 

her husband; and this “tragedy in private 1603 Dr. Furnivail thinks that this entry re¬ 
life” was surely in his mind when lie was fers to the pirated edition published in the 

writing Hamlet. Indeed, when one eornes j next year; but on the title-page of the First 
to examine his character, Claudius with his i Quarto no printer’s name is given, and on that 
utterly unscrupulous ambition, bis nauseous : of the genuine Quarto, 1604, we have “Printed 
plausibility, his skilful intrigues to gain jiopu- , by I. Rfoberts] for N. L. and are to be sold at 
larity, his sensual bonhomie, his cunning ein- j his shoppe under Saint Punstons Church in 
ployment of courtiers as tools for his infamous j Fleet street.” It will be noticed that no ad- 
designs, is as lifelike a jiortrait of Robert dress is given on the title-page by the pub- 
Dudley as Sliakespeare would have ventured lishers of Q. J. Is it not possible—if my the- 
to draw. 1 ory as to the date of Shakespeare’s revision of 

When Shakespeare was acting, with the his first draft be the right one—that Roberts 

rest of “my Lorde chamberlen men,” under had obtained the promise of the genuine MS., 

Henslowe’s management, in 1594, the old play but that the negotiation havingfallen through, 

of Hamlet waarepresented, in which it is pos- N. L. [Nicholas Ling]and Jolin Trundeli mean- 

sible that he : Wind the germ of a great tra- while published their spurious edition; and 

gedy suited to liS purpose; the principal char- that Shakespeare then, disgusted that such 

aeter of which could wdll be developed into a a maimed copy of his great work should be 

self-RinlysingJiero, oppressed by the uncon- jalmed off upon the public, consented to let 

geniality of 1m surroundings, such as he bad Roberts have the full and correct manuscript 

already pictured in his mind. As soon as he to print from; a manuscript which contained 

had leisure he took the subject in hand, and at least one superb passage, the, sohloquy in 

act iv, scene 4, which was no^h the theatre 
i How deep an impression this story made upon many copy as printed afterwards in the FifstTdlio, 

people of the time may be gathered from the Secret 0 " jf there originally, had been subsequently 

Memoirs of Bobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, first pub¬ 
lished in 1706, and privately reprinted by Messrs. E. & O. 

Goldsmld, minh n r g h , 1887. 1 See title-page of Quarto 1608. 
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cut out? It is generally presumed that the 
N. L. of both the First and Second Quartos 
was Nicholas Ling; but it is quite possible 
that the transactions as to the publication of 
the genuine MS. may have taken place only 
with Roberts, in whose name, as will be seen 
from the entry quoted above, the book had 
first been entered on the Stationers’ Register. 
In the interval between the publication of the 
pirated Quarto and that of the genuine one 
in 1604 Shakespeare may have made some 
further improvements and alterations in the 
play. But to whatever circumstances we owe 
its publication, I fully agree with I)r. Fur- 
nivall that we have in the Quarto of 1604 the 
most complete and the best text of Hamlet; 
and it is quite possible that, but for the dis¬ 
honest action of N. L. and John Tmndell, we 
should have have had to rest content with 
the much inferior text of the First Folio. 

According to my theory, then, we must sup¬ 
pose that the First Quarto (1603) represents 
Shakespeare’s first draft of the play, minus the 
passages cut out by the actors, and pi ns the 
alterations they chose to make, in addition to 
the errors of the transcriber and printer. 

This may seem to be a very far-fetched the¬ 
ory, and there is no doubt that it will be 
scouted by many Shakespearean scholars whose 
authority is worthy of the very highest resect; 
but I would submit that the title-page of Q. 1 
is peculiar in more respects than one It is 
the only title-page of any Quarto edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays, as far as I know, which 
has the statement “As it hath beene diuerse 
times acted by his Highnesse seruants in the 
Cittie of London.” Now', what does this 
mean? Who were “his Highnesse seruants?” 
The Lord Chamberlain’s servants we know; 
they were the company to which Shakespeare 
belonged in 1597. The First Quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet says that it was often played by 
“the Right Honourable the Lord of Hunsdon 
his servants.” After 1603 or 1604 we have 
“ by his Majesty’s servants,” c.g. in the entry 
in the Stationers’ Register of King Lear of 
November 26th, 1607; but uow'here have we 
"his Highness’ servants." The Quarto of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost has “ As it was presented 
before her Highness this last Christmas.” 
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Now, it is worth remarlfing that we learn from 
Henslowe’s Diary that on May 9th, 1603, “my 
Lord of Worsters men” played by the king’s 
license, which must have been conceded to 
them by James I. befe<re he granted one to bis 
own company, formerly the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s and subsequently known as “his Majes¬ 
ty’s servants,” the patent of which to L. Flet¬ 
cher, Shakespeare, Burbage, and others bears 
date May 17th, 1603. 1 would venture, there¬ 
fore, to suggest that the Quarto of 1603 was 
printed from a copy of the play which had 
never been played by Shakespeare's own com¬ 
pany, but by another one; perhaps by “my 
Lord of Worsters men,” or by some members 
of that company who had been travelling 
during the last five or six years preceding 
1603. 

As to the chief source whence the plot of this 
play was taken, it has undoubtedly perished 
with the old play; for we cannot "onsider that 
Shakes] ware owed anything directly to the 
original history of Hamlet in Saxo Grammati¬ 
cus, or to Belleforcst’s version of it from Ban- 
dello, published in 1559; much less to the Eng¬ 
lish translation of Bellcforest. which was pub¬ 
lished by l’avier in 160S. The title given by 
Bellcforest to the sto;y was: “Jw quelle ruse 
Amleth , qui dipnis fvt Roy de Ikamemarch , 
vengea la mart de son pcreJ/orvuendile,occispar 
Fengon son frere , autre occurrence de son his- 
toire.” I’avier calls his translation—which 
Colin r described as “bald, literal, and in many 
places uncouth”—simply the Hystorieof Hamb- 
let Prince of Demnarke (Kazlitt’s Shak. Lib. 
Pt. 1, vol. ii. p. 215,216). This English trans¬ 
lation was, I firmly believe, only published in 
consequence of the success of'■the play. The 
incidents common to Shakespeare’s play and ( 
to the English Hystorie of Hamblet are very 
few; and as to any hints for the characteriza¬ 
tion of the Dramatis Personae the prose nar¬ 
rative is a perfect blank. No two persons can 
be more different than the coarse, brutal, ruf¬ 
fianly Hamblet and the hero of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. Of course the author of the old 
play may have followed more closely the story 
as given in Belleforest than Shakespeare has; 
but the only incidents, common to the Hys¬ 
torie and to the play, are the fact of the King 
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having murdered his brother, and afterwards 
contracted an incestuous marriage with his 
sister-in-law; the assumption of madness by 
Hamlet; and his killing one of the King’s 
friends who had concealed himself during 
the interview between nimself and his mother. 
The idea of using Ophelia as a means to 
detect whether Hamlet’s madness was real 
or not was, no doubt, suggested by the very 
coarse incident in Saxo Grammaticus, which 
is considerably linodified in Belleforest and in 
the English translation. The fact that one of 
the courtiers, who had been brought up with 
Amlethus, helps him to avoid the trap laid 
for him by means of the woman, in Saxo 
Grammaticus, may have suggested the char¬ 
acter of Horatio; but it is at the best a very 
faint suggestion. The Danish prince is cer¬ 
tainly sent to England, and procures, by 
means of counterfeit letters, that the fate, in¬ 
tended for him bv Fengon at the hands of the 
King of England, Bhould overtake the two 
courtiers sent with him, much in the same 
way as Hamlet procures the banishment of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; but we may 
presume that these incidents were found in 
the old play, and were not taken by Shake¬ 
speare direct from the Hystorie. 

As to the question whether Pavier’s Hys¬ 
torie of Hamblet was really published earlier 
than 1608—as Collier confidently asserted 
without an atom of proof—and before the pro¬ 
duction of the play, I think that it is com¬ 
pletely answered hy Elze, an abstract of whose 
cogent argument w ill he found in vol. ii. p. 89 
of Dr, Howard Furness’s New Variorum Edi¬ 
tion of Hamlet. There are two passages in 
the Histoiy which have been often quoted as 
showing that Shakespeare had, at any rate, 
studied this prose story. They both occur in 
the scene, which corresponds to the scene in 
the Queen’s closet in the play, in which Po- 
lonius is killed, and they will be found on 
page 236 of Vol. II. Part I. of Hazlitt’s edition 
of the Shakespeare Library. In the first the 
narrator states that “the counsellor entred 
secretly into the Queenes chamber, and there 
hid himselfe behind the arras” The next is 
that which describes Hamlet entering “like a 
cocke beating with his arrnes, (in such manner 


as cockes vse to strike with their wings), vpon 
the hangings of the chamber, whereby feeling 
something stirring vnder them, he cried a rat 
a rat, and presently drawing his sworde thrust 
it into the hangings” (Hazlitt’s Shak. Lib. vol. 
ii. Pt. I. p. 236). It is veiy remarkable that 
neither in Saxo Grammaticus nor in Belle- 
forest is there any mention of arras or hang¬ 
ings. In Saxo Grammaticus the word used is 
stramentum, the whole passage being: “ob- 
strepentis galli more occentum edidit, brach- 
iisque pro alarum plausu concussis,con(s)censo 
stramento 1 corpus crebris saltibus librare ce- 
pit, siquid iilic clausum delitesceret, exper- 
turus. Atubi subiectampedibus molempersen- 
sit, ferro locum rimatQs, supposition confodit, 
egestumque latebra trucidauit” (Holder’s ed. 
p. 91). The corresponding word, in Belle- 
forest, to stramentum is lowlier or lodier, and 
he says that “le t'onseiller entra secrettement 
en la chambre de la Reine, se cacha sous quel- 
que lowlier ” (I/dlefureet, Histoires Tragiques, 
vol. v. p. 42). As to the expression, A rat , a 
rat! tlieie is not the slightest parallel to this 
either in Saxo Grammaticus or in Belleforest 
It is highly improbable, to say the least, that 
these alterations should have been made by 
the translator, unless they had been suggested 
to him by the play. If we could discover any 
early copy of the translation which was pub¬ 
lished by Pcvier, it would help us to deter¬ 
mine whether these expressions were taken 
from the old play, or whether they were, as I 
think is more probable, inserted after Shake¬ 
speare’s Hamlet had been represented on the 
stage. 

It would be impossible to give here the 
many passages to be found in authors of the 
seventeenth century before the Restoration, 
in which portions of this play are either 
bodily “conveyed,” or most obviously imi¬ 
tated. To take an early and a late one, one 
may fairly say that Marston’s Malcontent 
(1604) would never have lieen written—though 
Giovanni Altofrouto. otherwise MaJevole, is 

11 should have thought that ttramentvm, in thle paa- 
sa ffe, meant the rushes or straw that are strewed on the 
floor; but Belleforest certainly seems to have taken It 
to mean "a counterpane,” though the former meaning 
coincides better with the context of the passage in Saxo. 
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but a Brummagem imitation of Hamlet after 
all—if Shakespeare’s play had not appeared. 
As a specimen of one of the later imitations of 
Hamlet, we may mention that little-known 
tragedy The Fatal Contract, by W illiam Hem- 
ings, Master of Arts at Oxford, printed in 
1661, but acted before that. In that play we 
have an Jphelia and a Ghost in armour; and, 
though the story of the play is totally different, 
many passages from Hamlet are either adapted 
or closely imitated. 

The Cambridge editors say that the text of 
Hamlet in the Folio of 1623 is derived from 
an independent MS., one which had evidently 
been curtailed for the purpose of representa¬ 
tion. Some passages are however found in 
the Folio which are not found in Q. 2, or in its 
successors, but some of which “ are found in 
an imperfect form in the Quarto of 1603, and 
therefore are not subsequent additions” (vol. 
viii. p. xi.). The text is, in this edition, like 
that of most editors, founded upon a combina¬ 
tion of those of Q. 2 and F. 1. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

From the time of its first, production to 
the present day the tragedy of Hamlet seems 
to have kept a firmer and more uninterrupted 
hold upon the stage than any other play of 
Shakespeare’s. Except during that brief and 
gloomy period, when Puritanism was in the as¬ 
cendant, and no rational or wholesome amuse¬ 
ments were allowed to the English people, one 
may venture to say that not a single year passed 
without it being represented several times, not 
only in London, but in the provinces. It is 
a common saying, amongst people connected 
with the stage, that no actor has ever yet posi¬ 
tively failed in Hamlet; and managers, in town 
and country, will tell you that you have only 
to put Hamlet up, even with a bad cast, and 
you may rely on a fairly good house. Be the 
reason what it may, it is certain that, for 
the general public, who are not afflicted with 
that elegant complaint known as ennui or 
boredom—generally the result of too close an 
intimacy with and complete subserviency,to 
one’s own self,—for ordinary people who have 
not emasculated their minds and passions, 
Hamlet, even imperfectly represented, has 
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always had a strong*.interest: while, when* 
ever an actor of talent, to say nothing of genius, 
attempts the chief part, he is sure to attract 
a numerous aud attentive audience. One need 
not go far back in thf annals of the English 
stage to learn that 6ii those few occasions 
when an actor of real genius has arisen to 
j throw a new’ light upon the complex character 
i of Ham lei, the theatre-going public have 
| always evinced their sympathy and interest 
by flocking night after niglrt to see such a 
performance. This extraordinary popularity 
of Hamlet as an acting play is full of instruc¬ 
tion to two classes of persons; first, to those 
who are never tired of declaring that the 
taste of the present day necessitates a total 
separation l>etween literature and the drama; 
secondly, t*> those who are always sneering 
feebly and dyspeptically at the actor’s art— 
persons ravenously jealous of the applause 
which the actor receives, but which the pub¬ 
lic ungenerously w ithholds from them in any 
of their multifarious capacities. These latter 
may lay to heart the undoubted fact that 
Hamlet, the most poetic in some respects of 
any of Shakespeare’s plays, could not luive 
been written by anyone but a practised actor 
familiar w’ith the stage and all its ways; also 
this fact, scarcely leas disputable, that all the 
reams of criticism, which have been written 
on the character of Hamlet, have not been 
able to bring home to the minds of men the 
real meaning of the character so clearly as a 
single performance of some great actor. 

Allusion has been made, in the Literary 
History of this play, to the peculiarity of the 
title-page of the first Quarto (1603). It is the 
only one of all the Shakespearian Quartos 
that contains any specific reference to per¬ 
formances out of London. If we are to be¬ 
lieve that title-page, then, we know that 
Hamlet in its unrevised form was acted at * 
both universities, and elsewhere in the pro¬ 
vinces by some company, probably not Shake¬ 
speare’s own. These performances may have 
been simultaneous with those of the revised 
play in London by the Lord-Chamberlain’s 
company to which Shakespeare belonged; or 
they may have taken place before Shake¬ 
speare produced his revised version. At any- 
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rate, during the lifetim^of its author, Hamlet 
was already a popular play, and this is proved 
by the numerous allusions to it by contem¬ 
porary writers. Of these allusions to the play 
as an acted play, one of jfehe earliest and most 
interesting is an entry i if the “ journal ” or log¬ 
book of Captain Keeling of the ship Dragon, 
in 1607; “September 5 [at ‘Serra Leona’] I 
sent the interpreter, according to his desier, 
abord the Hector, whear he brooke fast, and 
after came aborcf mee, wher we gave the tra- 
gedie of Hamlett;” and again on the 31st of 
the same month, “I ebvited Captain Hawkins 
to a ffishe dinner, and had Handet acted 
abord,” adding “w* h 1 permitt to kecpe my 
people from idlenes and unlawfull games, or 
slee]>e ” (Shakespere’s Centurie of Pravse, p. 
79). The next reference we find is in an elegy 
on “y c Death of the famous Actor Richard 
Burbedg,” wliich mentions Hamlet amongst 
his characters: 

• 

lice’s gone & wta him what A world are dead. 

which he reuin'd, to be rouiued soc, 

no more young Hamlett, ould Heironymoe, Ac. 

—Centurie of Prayse, ji. 131. 

The materials for the stage history of any 
play during the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I. are very scanty; but the two following 
extracts may serve to show that this play was 
still a very popular one. In Anthropopha- 
gus: the Man-Eater, 1624, p. 14, by E. S., 
speaking of flatterers the author says: “for 
they are like Hamlets ghost , hie et uhique, here 
and there, and every where, for their oune 
occasion;” and in Joan Gee’s New Shreds of 
the old Snare, 1624: “ As for examples the 
Ghost in Hamblet, Don Andreas Ghost in Hiero- 
nimo >} (Centurie trf Prayse, p. 160). 

# Pepys saw Hamlet on August 24th, 1661, at 
the Opera—that is to say, the House in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields—“done with scenes very well, 
•but above all, Betterton did the Prince’s parts 
beyond imagination ” (vol. i. p. 342); and again, 
on November 28th of the same year, “very 
well done” (p. 382). Downes’ first mention of 
Hamlet is in 1662, among the plays acted at 
the new theatre (Sir William Davenant’s) in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields: “The Tragedy of Ham¬ 
let, Hamlet being performed by Mr. Betterton: 
Sir William (having seen Mr. Taylor, of the 


Black-Fryan Company, act it; who being in¬ 
structed by the Author Mr. SkaJcespear) taught 
Mr. Betterton in every particle of it, gain’d 
him esteem and reputation superlative to all 
other plays. Horatio by Mr. Harris; the 
King by Mr. Lilliston; the Ghost by Mr. 
Richards; (after by Mr. Medhum.) Polonius 
by Mr. Lovel; llosencrans by Mr. Dixon; 
Guilder stern by Mr. Price; 1st. Gravemaker 
by Mr. Coder hill; the 2d. by Mr. Dacres; the 
Queen by Mrs. Davenport; Ophelia by Mrs. 
Sanmlerson’ ’(afterwardsMrs.Betterton): “No 
succeeding Tragedy for several years got more 
reputation or money to the Company than 
this” (pp. 29, 30). This account of Downes 
incidentally opens the question as to who 
was the original representative of Hamlet, 
Taylor or Burbage? This is a point on which 
we have no deeisive evidence. But whether 
Burbage was the original of Hamlet or not, 
we know that lie acted the part and identified 
himself, to a great measure, with it, as will be 
seen from the funeral elegy on his death 
already quoted. Taylor, according to the 
Historia Histrionica, acted Hamlet “incom¬ 
parably well.” Pepys saw Hamlet again on 
May 28th, 1663, and on August 31st, 1668, on 
which latter occasion he says that he had 
not seen it “this year before, or more; and 
mightily pleased with it, but above all with 
Betterton, the best part, I believe, that ever 
man acted” (vol. v. p. 347). So long as Bet¬ 
terton lived no one seems to have eared to 
dispute his supremacy in tliis part. In the 
Quarto, 1695, 1 as well as in the octavo edition, 


i The east prefixed to this edn. shows that except Bet¬ 
terton and his wife there were few survivors from the 
cast of 1602: 


Claudius, King of Denmark.... 
Handel, Son to the former King 

Horatio, Hamlet's Friend. 

Marcellus, an Officer. 

Polou inn, Lord Chamberlain.... 

Laertes, Son to Polonius . 

Rasincravs, l two CourtierB .. 
Guildenstern, t 

Fortinbrass, King of Norway .. 
Ostrick, a fantastical Courtier.. 

Bar H*r rf0 ’l t w 0C entinels. 

Fraiwn&co, > 

GhJst of Hamlet's Father. 

Two Grave-makers. 

Gertrard, Queen of Denmark.. 
Ophelia , in love with Hamlet... 
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Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Betterton. 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Nouke. 

Mr. Young. 

Mr. Norris. 
llr. Cademan. 
Mr. PereivaL 
Mr. Jeran. 

Mr. Rathband. 
Mr. Floyd. 

Mr. Medbum. 
Mr. UndriU. 
Mr. W&liams. 
Mrs. Skadwel. 
Mrs. Betterton. 
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1703, bis name is in the cast On December 
20th, 1709, we find him at the Havmarket 
Theatre still acting Hamlet, though now above 
70 years old, with the manner, gesture, and 
voice of youth. Even the crabbed Antony 
Aston was obliged to acknowledge that 
though Betterton in his old age could no 
longer look the Prince of Denmark, yet he 
was Hamlet. This must have been the last 
occasion on which he played the part, for on 
the 13th April, 1710, in the same season he 
made his last appearance as Melantius in the 
Maid’s Tragedy. Bather than disappoint the 
public, he is said to have plunged his gouty 
foot into cold water in order to enable him to 
walk on the stage in a slipper. The result 
was that the disease flew' to his head, and he 
was carried home from the theatre only to die. 
During Betterton's latter years Wilks and 
Powell both played Hamlet, but neither of 
them seems to have made any great impres¬ 
sion in the part. At Drury Lane on February 
14th, 1710, Miss Santlow, afterwards Mrs. 
Booth, played Ophelia for the first time; and 
after having drowned herself, apparently came 
to life again to speak the epilogue in lxty’s 
clothes” (Genest, vol. ii. p. 435). Mi's. Mount- 
ford on November 0th, 1705, appeared, for the 
first time, as Ophelia at Drury Lane. Accord- ! 
ing to an anecdote, said to have been related j 
by Colley Ciblier to the celebrated George j 
Anne Bellamy, she subsequently became in¬ 
sane; but her madness not being of a violent 
nature, she was allowed a certain measure of 
freedom. One evening, learning that Hamlet 
was being played at the theatre, she managed 
to give her attendants the slip, and, to the 
astonishment alike of actors and audience, 
pushed on to the stage in the mad scene 
before the actress who was playing Ophelia 
could prevent her, when she gave what must 
have been one of the most touching realiza¬ 
tions of that pathetic scene ever witnessed. 
This was indeed her last appearance, for death 
soon after put an end to her misery. 

In the interval between Betterton’s death 
and the appearance of Garrick, besides^ W. 
Powell already mentioned, Mills, Ryan, and 
Millward seem to have been the only repre¬ 
sentatives of Hamlet. Booth, curious to say, 
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never seems to have attempted this part, but 
contented himself with that of the Ghost, 
as did Bolieme. Quin wisely left the young 
Prince of Denmark alone. He played the 
King to Ryan’s Hamlet at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 1718,1719; abd later on he appeared 
as the Ghost at Drury Lane, apparently for 
the first time, in the season 1731-32, pro¬ 
bably to the Hamlet of Wilks. This was a 
part which Quin’s stately style of elocution 
well became, and it appears^) have been one 
of his most successful characters. A hand¬ 
some young Irishman,.Dennis Delane, whose 
physical advantages atoned, with one portion 
of the audience at anyrate, for defects in his 
elocution and action, had ap]wared as Hamlet 
at Drurv Dine on March 15th, 1742; having 
| previously played the Ghost on January 26th 
of the same year, when Mill wan! being unable 
to perform, Hamlet had to be read by Cibber, 
jun.; which must have been very like the tra¬ 
gedy with the Prince of Denmark left out. But 
Delane’s rising fame was quite obscured by 
the appearance of Garrick? as llamlet for the 
first time in England— he had played the part 
in Ireland—on November 16th, 1742; on which 
occasion Delane, as the Ghost, had plenty of 
opportunities to observe his rival’s triumph. 
The cast included Hallani as Laertes, Taswell 
as Polonius, and Macklin as the First Grave¬ 
digger, with Mrs. Pritchard as the Queen, and 
Mrs. Clive as Ophelia. In spite of hisunsuitable 
dress and his trick chair 1 in the closet scene, 
Garrick’s Hamlet was a great success. He 
played it again, for his‘benefit, on the 13th 
January, and during this season (1742-43) no 
less than thirteen times. 

While Garrick was establishing hiB fame 
in Hamlet and other Shakespearean charac¬ 
ters, the rival house at Covent Garden could 
only oppose such attractions as Ryan in Ham¬ 
let, supported by Quin as the Ghost and Mrs* 
Clive as Ophelia. On March 31st, 1744, the 
Irish actor Sheridan made his first appear¬ 
ance on the English stage as Hamlet, with 
Mrs. Pritchard as the Queen. Hamlet was one 
of the six characters that Garrick played in 
the summer of 1746 at Covent Garden, receiv- 


> A chair so made that, when he rose from it, it tell over. 
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Ing .£300 for the six per^prmances. On this 
occasion it may be worth noticing that Shuter 
appeared as Osric. This was an early per¬ 
formance of the celebrated comedian who, 
later in his career, was oi^ of the most truly 
comic representatives of* the First Grave¬ 
digger. In the next season, at Drury Lane, 
appeared the most formidable rival Garrick 
ever had to encounter, Spranger Barry, an 
Irish actor, who made his first appearance as 
Hamlet, at Dn»ryC<ane, for Maeklin’s benefit 
on the 24th March, 1747, but was never able 
to eclipse Garrick in thjs }>art as he did un¬ 
doubtedly in that of Othello. On March 20th, 
1755, for Woodward’s lienefit, there was a 
very strong cast in Hamlet, which included 
besides Garrick Mrs. Pritchard as the Queen, 
and Mrs. Cibber as Ophelia, apd the bene/- 
curin' himself as Polonius, a part which did 
not suit him So well as that of Osric. The 
actor, who seems to have taken Garrick’s place 
as Hamlet most frequently during his particu¬ 
larly short career on the stage, was Charles 
Holland, whom Claw-chill censures so much 
for his imitation of his great manager and 
master. Genest relates an amusing anecdote 
of this actor, with reference to the admirable 
reform introduced by Garrick in the season 
1762-63, namely, the enlargement of Drury 
Lane so as to do away with the necessity of 
having members of the audience seated in a 
built-up amphitheatre on the stage, at benefits 
and other specially attractive performances. 
Holland was playing Hamlet for his first 
benefit, and the seats »n the stage were filled 
with people from Chiswick, his native place. 
When the Ghost appeared, by the usual stage 
trick Hamlet’s hat fl^woff,ancl it fell at the feet 
of a young damsel from Chiswick, who was a 
great admirer of Holland. She, with the very 
best intentions, picked up the hat, stole softly 
fspm her seat, and placed it on Holland’s head, 
with the broad corner foremost as generally 
worn by drunken men; and Holland, uncon¬ 
scious of the ridiculous appearance he pre¬ 
sented, went on with the scene, to the huge 
delight of the audience. At Covent Garden 
on April 25th, 1788, for Bensley’s benefit, 
William Powell made his first appearance as 
Hamlet with, “for that, night only,” Mrs. 


Yates as the Queen. He repeated the part 
three times in the following season. Had not 
this promising actor died at the premature age 
of thirty-four, it is possible he might have 
proved a serious rival to Garrick. 

Hamlet had hitherto escaped the dese¬ 
crating hand of adapters or mutilators such 
as Davenant, Dryden, Tait,Cibber, and others; 
but in an evil moment it occurred to Gar¬ 
rick to try and improve this matchless tra' 
gedy. Happily his version was so indif 
ferently received that he never ventured to 
print it. Some of his ideas are quite unobjec¬ 
tionable, such as the different division into 
acts of the play; while one was distinctly 
good, namely, the restoration of the fourth 
scene of act iv. between Fortinbras and Ham¬ 
let. The chief alterations he made were in 
the last act, from which he excised bodily the 
Gravediggers and Osric. The Queen was not 
poisoned on the stage, but was led from her 
seat in a supposed state of insanity brought 
on by remorse; the King, when attacked by 
Hamlet, draws his sword mid defends himself, 
and is killed in the struggle. Tate Wilkinson, 
unable to get a copy of Garrick’s alteration, 
arranged a version for himself, which he pub¬ 
lished in his Wandering Patentee. In this he 
inserted passages from other plays of Shake¬ 
speare, putting into the mouth of the King 
the dying speech of Cardinal Beaufort from II. 
Henry VI. iii. 3. 8-18. He also saved the 
life of Laertes. Garrick s version was played 
at Drury Lane up to April 21st, 1780, when, 
for the benefit of Bannister, jun., “Hamlet as 
written by Shakespeare ” was produced. After 
this, Garrick’s version never seems to have 
been acted. Ilamle.t could not certainly have 
been among Jack Bannister’s best characters; 
but, nevertheless, lie did good service in restor¬ 
ing Shakespeare’s play to the stage. 

Henderson, who next to Barry was the 
most powerful rival against whom Garrick had 
to contend, made his first, appearance as Ham¬ 
let at Drury Lane, September 30th, 1777; 
among the cast being Palmer as the Ghost, 
Farren as Horatio, and Mrs. Mary Robinson 
(Perdita) as Ophelia. He had made his ori¬ 
ginal d6but, anonymously, in this character at 
Bath on October 6th, 1772. His physical dis- 
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qualifications for the part were many, his 
fencing being one of his weakest points; but 
in the delivery of some of the soliloquies, and 
in the scene with the Players, he was inferior 
to none of his great rivals. 

A mere enumeration of the many actors 
who have played Hamlet in London alone 
would occupy a considerable space; while 
pages might be filled with criticisms of the 
stately John Kemble, the scholarly Young, and 
the passionate Edmund Kean, whose scene 
with Ophelia was so infinitely touching. G. F. 
Cooke failed completely in Hamlet Charles 
Keiublc looked the Prince completely, but 
Hamlet was not one of his greatest successes. 
Mrs. Siddons played the part some five or six 
times, but only in the country; she did not 
venture on the experiment in London. She 
is to no means the only actress who has es¬ 
sayed the ]>art. Chailotte Cushman played 
it a few times in America, and alluded to it 
in her letters as the very highest effort she 
had ever made; Miss Marriott played Hamlet 
more than once in London, at Sadler’s Wells 
and elsewhere; and Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
was seen as the Danish Prince in a French 
version, produced at the Adelphi, June 12, 
1899. Some critics have tried to prove that 
Hamlet really was a woman; and perhaps a 
female Hamlet may be less unsatisfactory 
than a female Romeo. Macready, Phelps, 
Charles Kean, and numerous other actors 
distinguished themselves, more or less, as 
Hamlet in the first half of last century. 
The most sensational Hamlet within recol¬ 
lection, in some points at least, was the late 
Charles Fechter, whose performance (1863) 
was certainly full of charm; and when we 
consider the great difficulties that he had to 
overcome, we cannot but admit that, coming 
from a Frenchman, it was one of the greatest 
tributes to the genius of Shakespeare which 
has been given in our time. This character 
has always had the strongest fascination 
for foreign actors. Some persons, laudatores 
temporis acti, have insisted that Devrient was 
the greatest Hamlet they ever saw. Rouvier 
was seen to little advantage at the St. James’s 
Theatre as Hamlet, Other distinguished 
foreign actors who have essayed the part 
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in this country ajce Salvini, Ernesto Rossi, 
and Mounet Sully. 

No greater tribute to the intrinsic power 
which Hamlet possesses over an audience has 
ever been shown,*j;han the wonderfully long 
run which this pldy had, when produced by 
Mr. Bateman at the Lyceum (October 31st, 
1874), with Henry Irving as the Prince. The 
representation had no adventitious advantages 
of scenery, and the cast in some respects was 
not particularly strong. Since then the play 
has been revived with every advantage that 
beautiful scenic accessories could give, but 
with scarcely greater success than it had for 
the two hundred consecutive nights when it 
was represented in its unadorned state. Sir 
Henry Irving's Hamlet commanded the pro¬ 
found admiration and appreciative study of 
scholars and the public, and held its place in 
the front rank of the grent actor’s represen¬ 
tations, from the date of hit first appearance 
in the part to that of Ins lamented death— 
full of honours rather than of years—on 
October 13th, 1905. Miss Terry’s Ophelia, 
which graced the revival of Hamlet at the 
Lyceum under Irving’s own management 
(December 30th, 1818), was pronounced ideal 
and divine. Several actors have given, during 
recent years, versions of the part usually 
rendered interesting by the exponents’ 
earnest efforts to realize to the utmost the 
character of Hamlet, as seen in the light 
of the critical and illuminative study be¬ 
stowed on it by modem writers and 
thinkers. Among such performances have 
been those of Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree (who 
produced the tragedy with every scenic advan¬ 
tage at the Haymarket,«in January, 1892); 
Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson (Lyceum, September, 
1897); Mr. H.B. Irving (Adelphi, April, lffofi); 
and Mr. Martin Harvey (Lyric, May, 1905). 

What is believed to have been the fisst 
representation in America of Hamlet was, in 
spite of Quaker opposition, given in Phila¬ 
delphia, 27th July, 1759, by the company 
under the management bf Douglass. 

The cast, so far as it can be traced, was: 


Hamlet = Hallam. 
Poloniua = Hannan. 
Ghost ss Douglass. 


Laertes = Heed. 
Horatio =: Morris. 
King = Tomlinson. 
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Grave-diggers= 

Player King = Scott. 

Osrrio = A. Hallam. 

Guildeustern — ffarne. 

Ophelia = Harman. 

Queen = Mrs. Douglass. 

"Player Queen = Mrs. Love. 

Since then Hamlet has been as popular in 
America as in England, and every tragedian 
of note—Booth, Wallaek, Forrest, and others, 
■whose names are scarcely less familiar here than 
there—has been seen as •“Hamlet the Dane.” 

HAMLET IN GERMANY. 

I have thought it best, under the above 
heading, to treat a question which concerns 
both the Literary and Stage History of Ham¬ 
let. In his interesting work, Shakespeare in 
Germany, published in 1864, Mr.Cohn says: 
“Alnmt the year >665, this piece was per¬ 
formed by the Veltheim company, but it is of 
a rnueh older date tlyau this, for we find it in 
the Dresden Stage-library in 1626, and even 
then it w;is no new piece, as there is every 
reason to believe that it had been brought to 
Germany by the English players as early as 
1603” (part i. p. cxx). In part ii. (pp. 241 — 
304 inclusive) he gives the German text and 
an English translation, side by side, of this 
tragedy, the full title of which is “ Fratricide 
Punished, or Prince Hamlet of Denmark.” 
The German text given Mr. Cohn describes 
as a “ late and modernized copy of a much 
older manuscript.” The copy hears the date 
“Pretz, den 27. Oktober 1710”; it is entitled 
Tragoedia. ®er bcftraftc ©rubfrmorb cbcr: gritty 
au« Tdtutnnarf (Tragedy. Fratricide 
Puftished, or Prince Hamlet of Denmark), and 
appears to have been first published, in its 
entirety, in 1781, “in the German periodical 
<5lla Potrida” (sic). It commences with a short 
Prologue, the speakers in which are Nacht 
(Night), and the Three Furies, Alecto, Tisi- 
phone , and Moegcera. This Prologue is in verse, 
with the exception of one long prose speech of 
Night; and it is the only portion of the play 
which contains anything which can pretend 
to the title of poetry. The tragedy itself is 
a wretchedly dreary composition, written en¬ 


tirely fb prose, with the exception of one or 
two rhyming couplets at the end of scenes, 
and is remarkable for having every vestige 
not only of the poetry, but of the dramatic 
vigour of Shakespeare’s play, carefully elimi¬ 
nated. In fact it bears about as much rela¬ 
tion to the Tragedy of Hamlet—as we know it 
from the Second Quarto (1604), or the Folio, 
or even in the mutilated version of the Quarto 
of 1603—as one of Kirknran’s Drolls does to 
the play on which it was professedly founded, 
whether the work of Shakespeare or of any 
contemporary author. Of Hamlet’s wonderful 
soliloquies not a4ine remains; and even where 
the story docs follow that of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, the scenes are so arranged as to de 
stroy entirely the dramatic construction of the 
original. In short it is such a contemptible 
production, that any student or admirer of 
Shakespeare may be excused if he finds him¬ 
self unable, from want of patience, to read the 
whole of it. I have been through it carefully 
myself, line by line, and, after making allow¬ 
ances for the extensive modernization the 
printed version may have undergone, it is 
impossible to believe that it represents, how¬ 
ever remotely, any version of Hamlet written 
by Shakespeare. Mr. Cohn says (part i. p. 
exxi): “ Single passages in the German piece 
shew that mi edition of the original must 
have lieen used which contained passages that 
are in the folio, but not in the first quarto, 
while other passages prove ineontrovertibly 
that precisely this quarto must have been the 
source employed by the translator. Tints, for 
instance, the Ghost says to Hamlet, ‘Mark 
me, Hamlet, fur the time draws near when I 
must return to whence I came,’ and con¬ 
cludes his speech with the words ‘Thus was I 
robbed of kingdom, wife and life by this foul 
tyrant.’ The former is evidently taken from 
the words which the Ghost uses in our ac¬ 
cepted text of Hamlet: 

My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself; 

while the latter corresponds exactly to the 
order in which the Ghost mentions the same 
things in the original, 
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Thus was I deeping by a brother's hand 
Of Crowue, of Queene, of life, of dignitie 
At once deprived,’ etc.” 

But I cannot really see anything in the text 
of the German piece to justify these state¬ 
ments of Mr. Cohn. That the author, who¬ 
ever he was, liad seen or read Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, as we have it in the Folio or the 
Quarto of 1604, is most probable, if not cer¬ 
tain; also that he must have had access to 
some copy of the Quarto of 1603, which edi¬ 
tion, it will be remembered, was not then 
known to any of the English commentators 
of the 18th century. This, in itself, is a very 
interesting fact, for we may venture to infer 
from i.his that this Quarto of 1603, or some¬ 
thing like it, had been represented on the 
stage in Germany, whether in English or in a 
German translation we have no evidence to 
show. On the other hand, that there are pas¬ 
sages in the German play, which, to quote Mr. i 
Cohn, “prove incontrovevtibly that precisely : 
this quarto must have been the source em- ; 
ployed by the translator,” I cannot see. If 
we found in the German version that the 
jieculiar sequence of the scenes, for instance, 
in the Quarto of 1603, was followed rather j 
than that of the Folio or the Quarto of 1604; 
or if there were any parallels to the one scene 
peculiar to the Quarto of 1603, the scene be¬ 
tween Horatio and the Queen (see Hhakspere 
Quarto Facsimile of Hamlet, scene xiv. p. 53), 
Mr. Cohn’s statement, quoted above, might be i 
justifiable; but we find uo such thing. On the 
other hand there seems to me no internal evi¬ 
dence that the author of the German piece, 
“Fratricide Punished,” &e., need have used 
the Quarto of 1603 at all. He could have ob¬ 
tained the wretchedly bald skeleton of Ham¬ 
let, which he has dressed up in dull and shabby 
prose, from the Folio, or from the Quarto of 
1604. Bald, and corrupt in many passages 
the Quarto of 1603 undoubtedly is; but it 
does contain the genns of three of the finest 
soliloquies, and many passages of beautiful i 
poetry, all of which the German adapter i 
succeeded in eliminating; so that it really j 
could be only a trifle to him to have got rid j 
of the additional poetry, and of the finer 
passages first given in the Quarto of 1604. i 
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The only absolute point of resemblance 
between the German play and the Quarto of 
1603 is that Polonius in the former is called 
Corambut , and in-the latter Corambis; but 
there is no resemlfiance in the names of the 
other characters; for instance Laertes, who is 
called in Q. 1 Leartes, in the German play is 
Leonhardus; Claudius is 'called Erico, appa¬ 
rently a modified form of Eric; the Queen is 
called Sigrie; while Hamlet, Horatio, and 
Ophelia (not Ofelia as in the Quarto of 1603), 
mid Francisco are found both in the German 
play and in the Quarto of 1604. In the first 
scene of the German play the Two .Sentinels, 
as in the Quarto of 1603, are simply First and 
Second Sentinel; but the name Burnardo, 
which occurs in the Quarto of 1603, does not 
occur in the German play. Of new charac¬ 
ters introduced into the latter we have Phan- 
tasrno the Clown, who takes the place of Osric 
in the last act. and wlm is a most abominable 
excrescence in the other scenes, principally 
the mad scenes of Ophelia, in which he ap¬ 
pears. There is also Jens a Peasant, an un- 
irn}M>rta.nt character, who appears only in a 
short scene in the third act. The Principal 
of the Comedians is called Carl. Bosencrantz 
and Guildenstern do not appear; but “Two 
Bu Ilians” art introduced in their place, who 
accompany Hamlet on his'voyage to England 
by the King’s orders; they attempt, in a 
ridiculous scene in the fourth act, to shoot 
Hamlet. From a careful examination of the 
German text 1 can only discover one passage 
which could hardly have been written, unless 
the author had seen either the Quarto of 1604 
or the Folio, and that is in act i. scene 7 of 
the German piece, which commences with the 
speech corresjxmding to that of the King in 
Shakespeare’s play: 

Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death.,, 

—Act i. sc. 2. 

In the German version the beginning of that 
speech is thus rendered: “Obschon unsers 
Herrn Bruders Tod noch in frischem Gediicht- 
niss bey jedermann ist, und uns gebietet, alle 
Solennitaten einzustellen, werden wir doch 
anjetzo geniitbiget, unsere schwarze Trauer- 
kleider in Carmosin, Purpur und Scliarlach 
zu verandern.” The English translation given 
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in Cohn’s book is slightly misleading; it runs 
thus: “Though yet of our dear brother’s death 
the memory is green to all and it befitteth us 
to suspend all joyous demonstrations, yet from 
this time ’tis meet we*ehange our suits of 
solemn black to crimson, purple, and scarlet” 
(part ifc p. 256). Literally it should be trans¬ 
lated thus: “Although our brother’s death 
still is in fresh remembrance with every one, 
and it befits us to defer all [state] solemnities, 
yet are we from tfiis time compelled to change 
our black mourning clothes into crimson, pur¬ 
ple, and scarlet.” In many places the trans¬ 
lator has, very naturally, paraphrased the 
German text in the language of Shakespeare, 
even where the latter does not literally render 

v 

the words of the former. 

As to any actual evidence of* the represen¬ 
tation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, or of any 
other play on the same subject as early as 
1603 or 1604, we o<yi find none in Mr. Cohn’s 
work. In the collection of so-called English 
Comedies and Tragedies, published in 1(1:20 1 
(see Cohn, part i. p")>. cvii-cxi), Hamlet does 
not occur. The first mention of its represen¬ 
tation appeal's to be in a very interesting 
catalogue of plays, written in an almanac by 
an officer of the Dresden Court in 1(52(1, in 
which we find that on the 24th June of that 
year, Trngwdia von Hamlet einen j/rintzen in 
Jknncmarct (Tragedy of Hamlet, a Prince of j 
Denmark) was represented. The other Shake- j 
speareau plays contained in the list are Julius 
Caesar, Lear, and Romeo and Juliet, which 
alone appears to have been acted more than 
once (see Cohn, f>art i. pp. cxv, cxvi). Mar¬ 
lowe’s tragedy of “Barnabas the Jew of Malta” 
was acted twice, afld so was a comedy called 
“ ^osepho the Jew of Venice,” which may have 
been partly taken from Shakespeare’s Mer¬ 
chant of Venice, and partly from Marlowe’s 
play. There is nothing to show that the Ham¬ 
let in this list was not Shakespeare's tragedy 
as we have it in the Folio. 

But now we come to % second very interest¬ 
ing question, namely, was this wretched ver¬ 
sion of Hamlet, the modernized text of -which 
is given in Cohn, really taken from an old 

i A second edition with exactly the same contents was 
published in 1624, ut supra, p. cix. 


German play, founded, not on Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, but on the old play of that name 
mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary under the year 
1594? The bald way in which the story is 
treated, the introduction of incongruous comic 
characters and scenes, and, perhaps, the fact 
that the German play is preceded by a prologue, 
which is written in a serious vein and in some¬ 
what poetical language, all lead us to infer 
that such may have been the case; but, of 
course, till we have discovered, if we ever do, 
the text of the old play of Hamlet, this ques¬ 
tion must remain undecided. But, at least, 
we may say this, that it is much more likely 
that the German play had for its original an 
old-fashioned tragedy, written before Shake¬ 
speare’s time, than that the author took the 
trouble to concoct such a wretched unpoetical 
and dull piece of work from any one of the 
versions of Shakespeare’s Hamlet which have 
come down to us. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The extraordinary popularity of this tragedy, 
not only on the stage and in the study of the 
scholar and poet, but amongst the people who 
read anything at all, is probably not exceeded, 
even if it be equalled, by any other literary 
work in our language, and certainly not by 
any dramatic work ever written. Hamlet 
has enriched our language even more than 
any other work of Shakespeare’s with popular 
and familiar expressions, which indeed have 
become household words. Wherever the Eng¬ 
lish language is spoken men and women will 
be found, not always consciously, perhaps, 
clothing their ideas—ideas common to all 
humanity—in the language of Hamlet. The 
enormous amount, of intellectual activity,which 
this play of Shakespeare has produced, may be 
seen in the formidable list of works written on 
the subject, given in Furness’s New Variorum 
edition of Hamlet, vol. ii.; uor is the bulk of 
this literature mere polemical writing. Those 
who have made a study of the whole play, or 
of the single character of Hamlet, have, in the 
course of that study, generally been brought 
to think about subjects on which they might 
otherwise have bestowed very little consider¬ 
ation. As for its popularity as an acting play, 
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I hare spoken of that already. When we 
come to ask ourselves how is it that this tragedy 
and its strange philosophic, weak, irresolute 
hero has taken such a hold on the minds and 
hearts of the people, it is not very easy at first 
sight to give an answer. Many more sym¬ 
pathetic stories have been dramatized; for, 
after all, the main motive of Hamlet, filial 
love, is not so popular as sexual love. A gain, 
the story has many features in it which can 
appeal but little to general sympathy. In¬ 
cestuous marriages, performed in such indecent 
haste as that of Gertrude and Claudius, are not 
common; while in the fitful energy with which 
he carries out his task of vengeance, Hamlet 
does things which cannot but alienate our 
sympathies. 

Indeed some critics have denounced Ilamlet 
as an immoral and almost contemptible char¬ 
acter. They have had no difficulty in point¬ 
ing out instances of his deplorable weakness, 
and of his cowardly inaction at those decisive 
moments in his life which demand firm de¬ 
cision and prompt action. But, perhaps, it is 
the very weakness of Hamlet which inspires 
our sympathy; he is no hero cast in a semi- 
divine mould. His imjjerfections, his errors, 
no less than his affections and his passions, 
are intensely human. They apf>eal to the 
great heart of mankind; his intellectual hujh;- 
liority to those around him, which he feels 
himself no less than we do, is never allowed 
to dominate his character so as to paralyse his 
emotions, or to fetter his impulses. His phi¬ 
losophy is not of that kind which sets him up 
on au eminence, whence he looks down with 
calm and rational contempt on the weaknesses 
of his fellow-creatures. His scepticism is of 
the most superficial nature. It is a mere film, 
so to speak, over his heart, which throbs with 
the teuderest affection and the warmest pas¬ 
sion. 

As to Hamlet’s love for his father, which is 
evidently the strongest affection in his nature, 
we feel that it was something far beyond the 
'habitual respect or submission which so often 
does duty for filial devotion. This lwe is 
founded not on the false basis of family pride, 
nor on a mere blind admiration of his father’s 
'talents and virtues, but on a keen appreciation 
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of all his nobler qualities; qualities with which 
Hamlet sympathizes, not from the point of 
view of a mere outside admirer—if one may 
use the expression—who felt that they were 
quite beyond his Wwn reach, but with the 
earnest veneration of one who kept them 
always before his eyes as an example to be 
imitated; who was sensibly that these quali¬ 
ties were the real source of that feeling of 
genial companionship, which raises the love 
of a son for his father so far beyond the sterile 
region of duty. 

The close sympathy that existed between 
the elder Hamlet and his son, which is so 
insisted on by the dramatist, directs our at¬ 
tention to wliat is the key-note to the whole 
play, which may in some respects be called 
the Tragedy of Uncongeniality. When Ham¬ 
let first appeal’s upon the scene, one cannot 
fail to be struck by the painful moral isolation 
of his position. Not single soul of all 
those around him seems to share the least in 
the great sorrow which weighs him down. 
Not two months have elapsed since the sudden 
death of his father; of the king whom all his 
subjects appeared to love and honour; of the 
generous open-hearted brother, the chivalrous, 
tender, devoted husband; yet on no face, save 
on that of hit' son, is there any shade of sad¬ 
ness. Hairnet looks to the throne, and he 
sees there his uncle with a smile of smug self- 
satisfaction on his sensual face. He listens 
to him pouring forth sentence after sentence 
of plausible platitudes with an unctuous hy¬ 
pocrisy, which must have been unspeakably 
nauseous to the son of that murdered brother 
whose throne he had, morally if not legally, 
usurped. And by that urJole’s side what does 
he see? His mother; who was scarcely a 
widow before she was again a bride; a mother 
from whose loving sympathy he had looked to 
find his greatest consolation in his sorrow, oh 
whose sobbing breast he had thought to pour 
forth all the anguish of his soul. But—hor¬ 
rible disillusion—he had found that breast 
disturbed by nothing but the throbs of an in¬ 
cestuous passion; and those tears, the worthless 
tribute of conventional hypocrisy, to the mem¬ 
ory of her dead husband, dried by her lover’s 
kisses. If those who were bound by the nearest 
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and dearest ties to his l8at hither, were so 
shamelessly forgetful of his death, what could 
he expect of the courtiers around him? They 
might well be forgiven if) in their anxiety to 
curry favour with the ne^ king, they forgot 
even that decent affectation of regret for the 
loss of Iheir late master, however kind and 
gracious he had been, which they may have 
thought themselves bound to cast off with the 
court mourning. So the young prince sits 
there, the one dark spot on the gay scene; 
his head bowed down with grief, his heart 
quivering, his brain reeliug from the shock 
he had received; while he listens to tliat 
mother whom he had seen hanging on her 
late husband’s neck, as if she would grow 
there, exhorting him in placid tones to cast 
off his “ inky cloak,” and to look'cheerful; an 
effort which could not but have been rendered 
much easier by the admirable exhortation 
from the crowned adulterer, who reminded 
him that everyone must die some time or other, 

and that the father, whose death Hamlet 

• 

showed such bad taste in not forgetting, had 
at some distant period lost his father. One 
person there was who longed to throw her 
arms around his neck, and tell him how she 
shared his grief and his painful bewilderment 
at the jarring merriment around him. But 
she dared not show the secret of her heart; 
for she was bound, hand and foot, by the j 
trammels of conventionality, and forced to j 
keep silence by the filial awe she felt fur her j 
worldly time-serving father, supported as he j 
was by her still more worldly and time-serving 
brother. 

It is important to notice the condition of 
Hamlet’s mind before Horatio describes to 
him the appearance of his father’s ghost. Half 
stupefied by the shock which his mother’s 
marriage has given him, he had begun, un¬ 
consciously, to piece together in his mind the 
suspicious circumstances of his father’s death; 
and thfe accusation which he had but half 
framed agaiust his unde is suddenly and 
supernaturally confirmed by the revelation 
of the ghost. All the tenderest feelings of 
his nature are wrung by the pathetic story of 
his father’s end which is now revealed to him. 
He has to bear, in addition, the overwhelm- 
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ing burden of that solemn duty of revenge 
enjoined on him by his supernatural visitant 
Small wonder if, under this severe strain on 
his emotional and mental faculties, his reason 
for a short time totters on its throne; and 
when his friends rejoin him after the inter¬ 
view with the Ghost, his wild and agitated 
manner might well induce them to believe 
that the announcement of his intention to put 
on an “antic manner” was a conscious antici¬ 
pation of the madness that he felt to be 
coming on him. Repeated study of Hamlet 
only confirms me in the opinion, which I 
have already ventured to express, 1 that Ham¬ 
let’s intention of assuming insanity is not in¬ 
spired only by the idea that he would thus 
be able to accomplish his task of vengeance 
more easily, but by the clear conscious¬ 
ness of the fact that, unless his overtaxed 
mind can have the relief of eccentricity, the 
assumption must become, sooner or later, a 
reality. I will again quote that sentence 
from Coleridge, which is worth alt the remarks 
tliat German sestheticism or mysticism has 
perpetrated on this subject: “Hamlet plays 
that subtle trick of pretending to act only 
when he is very near really being what he 
acts.” That Hamlet is not absolutely mad, 
even at this most critical moment of his life, 
is clear from the beautiful speech which con¬ 
cludes the first act. 

In the interval supposed to elapse before 
the action of the play recommences Hamlet 
has taken one most important practical step 
towards the fulfilment of the solemn charge 
imposed on him by his father’s spirit. The 
terrible disillusion, as regards his mother’s 
real nature, which he has undergone, has 
swept away all tliat holy confidence, and 
nearly all that still holier love between them, 
which now would have been his greatest con¬ 
solation. Instinctively Hamlet feels that he 
must deny himself also that other great con¬ 
solation which seems within his reach, the 
sympathetic love of Ophelia. If the great 
task enjoined him—of his own unfitness for 
which by nature he is well aware—is ever to 
be accomplished, be must put aside all temp- 

i See A Study of Hamlet (Longmans, 18751, p. 21 
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tation to tread “the path of dalliance” by the 
side of her whom he loves. Shakespeare only 
allows us a glimpse—but what a vivid one it 
is—of the fearful struggle that must have 
gone on in Hamlet’s mind before he resolved 
to give up his love, in that beautiful descrip¬ 
tion which Ophelia gives her father of Ham¬ 
let’s strange visit to her. He could not, it 
seems, trust himself to speak a word, but his 
actions, as she describes them, tell us all that 
we need know. In the future which lies 
before him there is no room for love or mar¬ 
riage. Whether he succeeds or whether he 
fails in the duty supernaturally enjoined him, 
he will succeed or fail alone. Ophelia must 
have dearly understood that this strange 
silent interview was meant by Hamlet to be 
tlieiv last; and she may well be forgiven for 
lending herself—as she undoubtedly does in ! 
the first scene of the third act, however some j 
commentators, may try to deny the fact—to | 
an innocent deception, which she believes j 
may aid in at once restoring her lover to rea¬ 
son and to her. It is absolutely necessary, in 
order to understand that scene between Ham¬ 
let and Ophelia, to recognize this fact; that, 
suspicious as he then is of all around him, 
Hamlet is convinced, on evidence which would 
be sufficient even for a more dispassionate 
mind, that Ophelia has sought that interview, 
not of her own accord, but at the instigation 
of those whom Hamlet naturally looks upon 
as his worst enemies. Thus there comes to 
him the second great disillusion of his life, 
more terrible if possible than that which 
shattered the image of his mother cherished 
from childhood. For he now learns that she, 
whom he loved with a love which inspired 
that bitter cry by the side of her grave (see 
v. l. 292-294), is leagued with his enemies, at 
least so far that she does not scruple to lend 
herself as an instrument of deception, and as 
the bait of a trap which they have laid for 
him. Henceforth there is one being, and one 
only, in all the world whom Hamlet feels that 
he can trust, namely, Horatio; and in him his 
trust remains unshaken to the end. <- 
In the great soliloquy, which concludes the 
second act, Hamlet shows how clearly he is 
sensible of his . own weakness. - He distrusts 
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even his father’s gjfcost, and, for a short time 
at least, entertains the idea that the spirit he 
has seen “may be the devil,” who has imposed 
upon his weakness- and his melancholy dis¬ 
position. One exfjfession in this soliloquy is 
very remarkable, and that is where Hamlet, 
comparing his inactivity with the Emotion 
shown by the player in rartiug the sufferings 
of Hecuba, does not say “I can do nothiug,” 
but “I can my nothing^” Even now he 
shrinks from any action, till the Ghost’s word 
has been confirmed by the device of the play. 
After the success of'that experiment he de¬ 
clares that he has no longer any doubt; yet 
the very next moment he has an opportunity 
of killing the king when on his knees and un¬ 
prepared for any attack. The reasons, which 
Hamlet assigns for not killing Claudius then, 
are couched in what one cannot but call repul¬ 
sive language; but the fact is tliat they me 
not his real reasons at all, His nature shrinks 
from the wild justice of revenge; to him an 

assassination is ahvavs an assassination; and 

« 

therefore he spares Claudius at that moment; 
though, scarce half an hour afterwards, he does 
not hesitate to stab him,as he believes, through 
! the anus behind which he thinks that his 
i uncle is concealed. He has worked himself 
I up to such a state of mental exaltation that 
| when he finds his mistake, and that it is 
Polonius and not Claudius whom he has killed, 

I he does not at the moment feel any remorse; 
i bis energies are all concentrated on the first 
, real action which he is about to take in obe- 
! dience to the command of his father’s spirit 
This action, if it can be called so, is to be per¬ 
formed by words rather than by deeds. He 
has resolved to make a bold attempt to 
awaken his mother’s conscience; and the re¬ 
appearance of the Ghost, while he is engaged 
in this, serves to confirm him in the idea, of 
which he lias shown some trace in the scehe 
with Ophelia, that he is appointed by heaven 
as an instrument of vengeance. After the 
excitement of the scene with his mother, 
reaction sets in. He weeps over the body of 
Polonius; and submits without a struggle to 
the King’s command which sends him away 
to England; though by doing so it would seem, 
at first sight, that he puts it for ever out of 
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his power to punish his lather's murderer. It 
was, perhaps, because Shakespeare felt this 
that he introduced the final part of act iii. 
scene 4 (lines 177-217)* For there Hamlet 
distinctly states to his mfother (lines 200-210), 
that he knew there was some plot against him 
in seeding him to England. This affected 
knowledge of hi| uncle’s intended treachery 
may have been only suspicion; but there is 
another reason for Hamlet falling in with his 
uncle’s plan; if Tie remained in Denmark he 
might have to answer for the death of Polo- 
nius. 1 The careful reader will observe that, 
after his interview with his mother, his con¬ 
duct is much more outrageous towards Clau¬ 
dius. His assumption of insanity is more 
marked, and he is quite reckless as to what 
language he uses towards the King. It is also 
most noticeable that from this time, especially 
after his interview with the captain of Fortin- 
bras’s “lawless resolutes," much of the irresolu¬ 
tion of his character disappears. The remark¬ 
able soliloquy, suggested by the sight of tin- 
young Norwegian jVince’s force on its march, 
ends with the words 

0, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 

— iv. 4. tv, 6t3. 

This resolution Hamlet certainly fulfils. He 
loses no time, according to the account he gives 
Horatio, in securing himself against the 
treachery of Ilosencrantz and Guilden stern, 
and providing, most cleverly, for their substi¬ 
tution in his place ns victims of the king’s 
treachery. When the pirates take possession 
of the slap, instead of philosophizing in the 
background, Han*let is in the very front of 
the action, and so is taken prisoner. When 
iforatio tells him that the king must soon 
learn from England the trick that has been 
•played him, Hamlet’s answer is, “ The interval 
is mine.” In fact, from being a man of mere 
words, he lias now become a man of action. 
No doubt Shakespeare was indebted more or 


i Perhaps the real meaning of line 211 in that scene, 

This man shall set me packing, 

is that Hamlet recognizes the fact that his rashness, in 
hilling Polonius, has left him no choice as to his going to 
England. 


less to the old history of Hamlet, whether in 
the form of a play or in that of a story, for 
the incidents in the latter part of his own 
tragedy; but still we are justified in suppos¬ 
ing that he adopted those incidents deliber¬ 
ately ; for the design of the play shows far 
too much thought and care to admit of the 
| theory that the character of Hamlet was not 
! presented to his mind as a consistent whole, 
i consistent in its very inconsistencies. It is 
1 true that Hamlet allows an interval, as it 
! were, to take place in the fencing bout with 
| Laertes; ami that he treats Claudius, both in 
i the hypocritical letter he sends him after being 
I set on shore by the pirates, and throughout 
\ what may be called the prologue to the fencing 
j scene, with an almost exaggerated courtesy. 

! His innate aversion to open violence, which, 

; as shown by his conduct to Ilosencrantz and 
I Guildenstern, has been overcome bo far that 
! lit; does not mind shedding hiuiiau blood by 
i proxy, might have caused him still to delay 
i Ins vengeance against his father’s murderer, 
had not the treachery practised towards him- 
\ self driven him into sudden action, 
i As to the objections which are so freely 
' advanced against the slaughter-house aspect 
! of the stage at the end of the play, I cannot 
I but think that they are somewhat superficial; 
j for surely the many deaths which are the 
result, partly of the crime of Claudius and 
Gertrude, and partly of Hamlet’s own irre¬ 
solution, point sternly and appropriately the 
; moral of the tragedy. Had Ilamlet proceeded 
directly to the task imposed on him by his 
father’s spirit, many of the lives forfeited 
would have been spared, and lie himself might 
have succeeded to the throne of Denmark; 
but it is the very essence of crimes, such as 
are portrayed in this play, that their conse¬ 
quences are far-reaching, and involve the 
lives of the innocent, as well as those of the 
guilty. 

The other characters of the play, with the 
exception of Polonius and Laertes, have not 
very much individuality, but they serve ad- 
mirgbly as contrasts or foils to Hamlet. His 
great fault is that he is too introspective; he 
is always trying to take himself to pieces as 
it were, and to examine the moral machinery 
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of his nature; to dissect his own soul, to trace j 
every nerve and fibre of its inner and spiritual i 
nature; but those around him in the court of 
1 lenmark cannot be accused of holding over¬ 
much converse with their consciences. They 
take the world just as it comes, and do what 
those around them do, without ever troubling 
themselves whether it is right or wrong, j 
Hamlet the elder was a courageous and noble 
king; his nature, perhaps, was a little too 
high to be quite appreciated by them, still 
they appear to have detected that the metal 
of Claudius had a good deal of alloy in it. 
But then the latter is king, and, after all, he 
is a good sort of fellow; lie entertains, and 
does not stint his hospitality; therefore they 
do not trouble themselves how it was that 
he came to find himself on his brother’s 
throne and in his brother's bed. Polouius no 
doubt was a very good servant to the elder 
brother; but he is not much troubled by the 
fact that Claudius does not beep the court in 
mourning quite as long as etiquette, to say 
nothing of decency, demanded. H.e serves 
the younger brother with precisely the amount 
of laborious vacuity, and short-sighted pene¬ 
tration, which he devoted to the service of the 
elder. As for Laertes, once the favourite 
companionand playfellow of theyoungHamlet, 
he is a thorough contrast to his prince. He is 
essentially a young man of the period, and 
finds the society of Paris gayer than that of 
Elsinore. He has any amount of theoretical 
morality; with amazing self-confidence he can 
read his sister lectures upon prudence and 
chastity,but to the practical exposition of such 
precepts he evidently does not devote much of 
his time or energy. At any rate, his moral 
principles do not rest on a very firm basis; 
and when Claudius proposes to him to take 
advantage of an apparently friendly contest 
with Hamlet, and so assassinate him, he is in 
no way shocked at the proposition; but, with 
admirable presence of mind, remembers that 
he has a poison, with which to make his trea¬ 
cherous work more certain. But still he was, 
from a certain point of view, not a bad so*t of 
son and brother; and had he been in Ham¬ 
let’s place he would, doubtless, have fulfilled 
the Ghost’s injunctions with greater alacrity, 
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and the tragedy wdhld have been in one or 
two, instead of in five acts. Horatio is quite 
a different type of man, poor, and, though 
brought up in the .atmosphere of a court, 
no sycophant; deVjf>id almost, as it would 
seem, even of ambition, bnt loyal to the 
bottom of liia heart; one who knew how to 
resj>ect his prince without laervility, and to 
love his friend without adulatiou. Of the 
other male characters Fortinbnis is a mere 
sketch. He serves as a contrast, suggested 
more than carried out, to Hamlet, represent¬ 
ing as he does the restless active nature that 
never weighs the consequences of any action. 
Rosencnuitz and (iuildeiistern are admirable 
I>ortrait8 of the conventional courtier. They 
are as like one another as two pieces of Italian 
paste cut out by the same stamp. They are 
loyal to the king for the time being, whoever 
he may be; and are always ready to give proof 
of their loyalty bv doing promptly any dirty 
action that royalty may bid them do. 

With regard to the female characters, the 
Queen is an excellent type of those women 
who are wax in the hands of any strong- 
minded man, but whose honour rests upon a 
foundation of sand that a passing puff of 
passion can overthrow; kind-hearted, averse 
to cruelty, and affectionate enough if they can 
only make up their minds where their affec¬ 
tion is to be placed. Such women drift into 
crime, because they never look inside them¬ 
selves, but always at the outside. Ophelia 1 
lias been shamefully maligned by some critics, 

! who, following Goethe’s utterly false and 
: sensuous picture of her, have failed to see the 
1 beautiful picture of purity that Shakespeare 
i has drawn in her character? It is only neces- 
! sary to read, what Shakespeare has written 
j about her, and not what some critics may say 
t lie has written, to jierceive that, though there 
may be traces of weakness about her, she has 
not lost her honour; hut that she was justly 
entitled to her “virgin crants,” and to the 
reverence that such a simple, innocent, and 
| loving nature should inspire in a man. 

i Any reader, who wishes to see the whole question of 
Ophelia’s chastity argued at length, may be referred to my 
Study of Hamlet.—See Appendix D, pp, 128-151. 
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THE RELATIONS 0$ HAMLET AND 
OPHELIA. 1 

There is one deep qpte in this play of 
“ Hamlet ” which sounds-'through all the dis¬ 
cords of fate, love, and ambition. This note 
is Hmfilet’s profound affection for his father. 
In no literature v is there any filial devotion 
which surpasses that. It is outraged by the 
beloved father’s murder and by the mother's 
frailty; it is tortured by doubt and irresolu¬ 
tion; it is the motive and the cue for the pas¬ 
sion which wrecks Ophelia’s hopes and ruins 
her life. 

If we do not bear this in mind, Hamlet’s 
conduct in the last interview with the un¬ 
happy girl becomes inexplicable, and may 
easily be assigned to that insanity which is 
the simplest but most unsatisfactory solution 
of the problem. In this scene, perhaps, the 
actor has the most difficult task in the whole 
range of the drama. He has to present the 
conflict in Hamlet’s soul so clearly that it 
shall connect itself in the minds of the 
audience with the whole train of thought 
which precedes it, instead of seeming the 
brutal outbreak of a mere madman. So 
grave is the difficulty of interpretation that 
I am anxious, in the interests of any young 
actor who may undertake it, that playgoers 
should think out the story before they see 
the tragedy. 

Let us remember that the terrible duty 
which has been laid upon Hamlet by the 
spirit of his dead father forces him to wipe 
away from the tablets of his brain all “trivial, 
fond records,” for in a soul doomed to be the 
avenger of “a dear*father murdered,” there is 
no, room for the love of woman. Was it not 
a woman, too, who was the cause of this appal¬ 
ling crime? Wliat crime? “ What evidence,” 
Peasons Hamlet with himself, “ what evidence 
have I to sustain my story? The testimony of 
a visitor from another world! With a dis¬ 
closure made only to me—for nobody else 
heard it. Who will believe it? Who will 
believe such witness to the justice of my 

»From the President’s Annual Address to the Wolver¬ 
hampton Literary and Scientific Society, delivered by 
Henry Irving, 19th February, 1890. 


vengeance?” Should Hamlet revenge him- 
self upon his father’s murderer, he will 
appear to the people of Denmark just what 
he charges Claudius with being—a murderer 
—and the people will wreak their vengeance 
upon him. Distracted by doubt, he is actually 
contemplating suicide when he is disturbed 
by the approach of Ophelia, and on this 
innocent victim of destiny, who had been the 
j idol of this sweet prince’s heart—by a process 
! familiar in human experience—all the ele- 
| ments in his mental struggle are at once con¬ 
centrated with overwhelming force, spurred, 
too, by the suspicion that she is privy 
to the eaves-dropping of her father and 
Claudius. 

In all Hamlet’s assumptions of mental 
wandering he is greatly aided by the ex- 
' citability of his temperament. His emotions 
i nre always ready to carry him away, and his 
1 wild imaginings easily lend themselves to 
I the maddest disguises of speech. A flash of 
' volition may often be the exponent of a chain 
of thought, and perhaps the action of Hamlet’s 
mind was somewhat after this manner; He 
' feels the woe of Ophelia and his own. He 
writhes under the stigma of heartlessness 
which he cannot but incur. How remove it? 
How wipe away the stain? It is impossible. 
Cursed then be the cause. His whole nature 
, surges up against it—the incestuousness of 
I this king; the havoc of illicit passion, which 
1 has killed his noble father, wrecked his fairest 
I hopes, stolen from him his mother’s love- 
nay, robbed him even of the maternal idea, 
which remains to many a man in unblemished 
purity and even sweetness, long after a breach 
has taken place between his mother and him¬ 
self. His (Hamlet’s) mother was once fair 
and honest, honest as Ophelia now. h 
Ophelia honest? Impossible to think other¬ 
wise. But it were a mad quip to ask her, 
and let the after dialogue take its own course. 
Take what course it will, it must dwell on 
the one subject which will harden Hamlet’s 
heart, and give rigour to his nature. Thus 
com«j the paradox:— 

Hamlet. Ha, ha! are you honest? 

Ophelia. My lord! 

Hamlet Are you fair? 
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Ophelia. Wliat means your lordship? 

Hamlet. That if you be honest and fair, your 
honesty should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

Ophelia. Could beauty, my lord, have better com¬ 
merce than with honesty? 

Hamlet. Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will 
sooner transform honesty from what it is, than tlie 
force of honesty can translate beauty into his like¬ 
ness; this was some time a paradox, but now the 
time gives it proof. 

Hamlet’s mother’s beauty had been her snare. 
Her honesty had fallen a victim to her beauty. 
Let beauty and honesty therefore--here was 
the stroke of mad exaggeration—have no 
discourse. 

Hamlet. I did love you once. 

Ophelia. Indeed, my lord, you made mo believe so. 

Haml"i. You should not have believed mo; for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall relish of it. 

The thought underlying this is one of almost 
peevish aggravation of the root-grievance 
cankering in the speaker’s mind; “I am 
nothing but vicious. You should not have 
believed me. My old stock—that is, the vice 
I had from my mother—would so contaminate 
all that was honest in my nature, or all the 
good I might have got through my intercourse 
with you, would be so polluted by the over- 
powering bad impulses in me that you 
had better not have known me—infinitely 
better not have loved me.” And then with 
a wild “ bolt,” as it were, he utters the words 
that may most sharply end all—“1 loved you 
not.” This is the surgeon's knife for such 
complaints, and many a man has used it coolly 
and callously. But such men were not Ham¬ 
lets. He uses it more in frenzy than in judg¬ 
ment, in an agony of pain, amid a thousand 
fond remembrances, but dominated by the 
one conviction that he must break with 
Ophelia, cost what it may. His instincts 
were accurate, though his temperament was 
not calculating, and the impetus of necessity 
drove him, in that moment of miserable 
stress, to use words which could not have 
been more ruthlessly and effectually chosen 
by the most cold-blooded of deceivers. • 

There is nothing more pitiable, tender, or 
forlorn, in the whole range of the drama, than 
Ophelia’s reply: “I was the more deceived.” 
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| These are her last Voluntary words, except 
J her ejaculations of prayer that Heaven may 
i help and restore her lover; but these do not 
I come till further wild and whirling words 
1 have convinced her^hat it is with a madman 

■ she is talking. For the moment it is enough 
1 that she is abandoned, and the past repudiated. 

! Her heart is wrecked. IShe incoherently 
! answers the one question Hamlet puts to her 
i —“Where’s your father?*—and gazes and 
j listens in frozen horror to the tirades which 
I he has now worked himself tip to deliver. 

j But his words are not devoid of sequence, 
j nor is their harshness untouched with sym- 
I j withy. “Get thee to a nunnery.” Whore 
| else, but in such a sanctuary, should so pure 
| a being be sheltered? Where else could 
| Ophelia so well escape the contamination on 
l which her lover’s mind was still running? 

| The next lines, violent, self-accusing, cynical, 
i almost gross in their lib*l of humanity, are 
probably uttered in desperate and yet re¬ 
strained anxiety to snatch at and throw to 
the heart-pierced maiden some strange, mor¬ 
bid consolation, but without giving her any 
faint shadow of the one solace which he so 
| well knows would be all-sufficing. It is 

■ neither necessary nor possible to suppose, that 
| all this was deliberately thought out by 
j Hamlet. At such moments as he was passing 
' through, the high pressure of a forcible mind 
j car ies it over the difficulties in its course, 

I and as truly so when the leaps and bounds 
j seem without system as when the progress is 
j more regular. But for any purpose of com- 
l fort, how utterly is this without effect! Mute 

is Ophelia, and after his burst of self-con- 
condenmiug, man-condemning fury, her lover 
is mute also. * 

Let us imagine them thus together, when 
suddenly Hamlet remembers—there is no 
need for him to have any reminder—the 
hidden presence of the king. He sharply 
asks Ophelia, “ Where’s your father ? ” How 
shall we interpret her reply ? 
j Her words are, “At home, my lord.” How 
comes she to say this ? If she had known her 
father and the king were behind the arras, 
as you know in this play they are supposed 
to he, she might still have made the same 
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reply, so wrapt in hej thoughts that all 
recollection of the king’9 and Poloniua’s 
presence might hare left her: in short, the 
■words might have been spoken in mere 
vacancy. If she did no5* know the king and 
her father were watching, of course the words 
were simple sincerity and truth; or, taken by 
surprise by the question, and feeling herself 
to be an unwilling instrument in something 
that was going on, while, though her own 
motive was pur#, she was at a loss how to 
explain it, she may have given a reply which 
she knew to be false, in the desire to clear 
herself of complicity in what Hamlet would 
certainly think mean and despicable. This 
or worse is probably Hamlet’s opinion for the 
moment, but that he banishes the thought is 
curiously proved by the teuder passage which 
follows; for, after sternly rebuking Polonius, 
Hamlet may be said to excuse liimself by 
implication, and to ask pardon indirectly for 
the seeming reproach. “ Be thou as chaste,” 
he says, “ as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 
not escape calumny.” 

And now Hamlet’s excitement reaches its 
greatest height. Goaded within and without, 
nay, dragged even by his own feelings in two 
opposite directions, in each of which he sus¬ 


pects he may have gone too far under the 
eyes of malignant witnesses, he is maddened 
by the thought that they are still observing 
him, and as usual, half in wild exultation, 
half by design, begins to pour forth more and 
more extravagant reproaches on his kind. 
He must not commit himself to his love, nor 
unbosom his hate, nor has he a moment’s 
pause in which to set in order a contrived 
display of random lunacy. As usual passion, 
and preconceived gloomy broodings abundantly 
supply him with declamation which may 
indicate a deep meaning or be mere madness 
according to the ears that hear it, while 
through all his bitter ravings there iB visible 
the anguish of a lover forced to be cruel, and 
of a destined avenger almost beside himself 
with the horrors of his provocation and his 
j task. The shafts fly wildly, and are tipped 
j with cynic poison; the bow from which they 
J are sped is a strong and constant though 
j anxious natuic, steadily, though with in- 
| finite excitement, bent upon the one great 
I purpose fate has imposed upon it. The fitful 
excesses of his closing speech are the twang- 
, ings of the bow from which the arrow of 
! avenging destiny shall one day fly straight to 
i the mark. 
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Hear. Peace, break thee off; look, where it oomee again!—(Act 1 , l. 40.) 


* 

HAMLET, PKINCE OF DENMAEK. 


act I. 


Scene I. Elsinore. A platform before the 
castle. Midnight. 

Francisco at his post. The clock strikes twelve. 

Enter to him Bernardo. 

Her. Who's there? 

Fran. Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold 
yourself. 

Ber. Long live the king! 

Fran. Bernardo? 

Ber. He. 

Fran. You come most carefully upon your 
hour. 1 

Ber. Tis now ^struck twelve; get thee to 
bed, Francisco. 

* Fran. For this relief much thanks: 'tis 
bitter cold, 

.And I am sick at heart. o 

' Ber. Have you had quiet guard ? 

Fran. Not a mouse stirring. 

Ber. Well, good night 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivals* of my watch, bid them make 
haste. 


Fran. I think I hear them.—Stand, hoi 
Who is there? 14 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Hot. Friends to this ground. 4 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you 5 good night. 

Mar. 0, farewell, honest soldier: 

Who hath reliev’d you ? 

Fran. Bernardo has my place. 

Give you 5 good night. [Exit. 

Mar. Holla! Bernardo! 

Ber. Say, 

What, is Horatio there? 

Hot. A piece of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio: welcome, good 
Marcellus. 30 

Mar. What, has this thing appear’d again 
to-night? 

Ber. I have seen nothing. 

Mar. Horatio says ! t is but our fantasy, 
And will not let belief take hold of him 
Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us: 
Therefore I have entreated him along 


* Upon your hour, it. exactly at your hour. 

* ATowss jnit now. 3 Rivati, is. partner!. 


* Ground, i.e. country. 


3 Give you, i.e. God give yon. 
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With us to watch the minutes of this night; 
That, if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 

Hor. Hush, tush, ’t will not appear. 

Ber. Sit down awhile; 

And let us once again assail your ears, si 
That are so fortified against our story, 

What we two nights have seen. 

Hor. Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Ber. Last night of all, j 

When yond same star that’s westward from j 
the pole 

Had made his course to illume that part, of 
heaven 

Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then beating one,— 

Mar. Peace, break thee off; look, where it, 
conies again! 40 

Enter Ghost. 

Ber. In the same figure, like the king that’s 
dead. 

Mar. Thou art ascholar; speak to it, Horatio. 
Ber. Looks it not like the king? mark it, 
Horatio. 

Hor. Most like: it harrow's 1 me with fear 
and wonder. 

Ber. It would be spoke to. 

Mar. Question it, Horatio. 

Hor. What art thou, that usurp’st this time 
of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march ? by heaven 1 charge 
thee, speak! 49 

Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See, it stalks aw'ay! 

Hor. Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, 
speak! [ Exit (Jhost. 

Mar. T is gone, and will not answer. 

Ber. How now, Horatio! you tremble, and 
look pale: 

Is not this something more than fantasy? 

What think you on’t? 

Hor. Before my God, I might not this 
believe t 

Without the sensible and true avouch 

i Hamm, afflicts, tortures; or, perhaps, figuratively■ 
tears, lacerates. 


• ACT I. Scene 1. 

e 

Of mine own eyes. 

Mar. Is it not like the king? 

Hor. As thou art to thyself: , 

Such was the very armour he had on 60 
When he the ambitious Norway combated; 

So frown’d he once, When, in an angry parle, 2 
He smote the sledded Polacks on the ic%, 

T is strange. I 

Mar. Thus twice before, and jump 3 at this 
dead hour, 

With martial stalk hath he gdne by our watch. 
Hor. In what particular thought to work I 
know not; . 

But, in the gross and scope of my opinion, 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

\Mor. Good now, sit down, and tell me, hej 

that knows, “o^ 

Whv this same strict and most observant watch ’ 
¥ 

So nightly toils the subject of the land; 

And why such daily cast of braz'en cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of war; 

Whv such impress of shipwrights, whose sore / 

task / 

{ 

Does not divide the Sundwv from the week; 
What might he toward, 4 that this sweaty haste ' 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with the 
day: 78 

Who is ? t that can inform me? 

[for. That can I; 

At least, the whisper goes so. Our last king, 
Whose image even but now appear’d to us, i 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway,,! 
Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate pride, ; 
Dar’d to the combat: in which our valiant ’ 
Hamlet— w !, 

For so this side of our known world esteem’d / 
him— \ 

Did sky this Fortinbras; <who, by a seal’d,* 

compact, # '/ 

Well ratified by law and heraldry, * \ 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands \ 
Which he stood seiz’d of 6 to the conqueror:, ^ 
Against the which, a moiety competent 0 9©> 

Was gaged by our king; which had return’d > 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, W,, 

Had he been vanquisher; as, by the same cow 
mart, $ 


* Parle, parley. * 

* Toward, at hand. * 

6 Competent, cormrxradins 


* Jump, exactly. 

* Sew’d of, powewed of. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


And carriage of the artitle design’d, 94 
j His fell to Hamlet. Now, sir,young Fortinbras, 
^Of unimproved 1 mettle hot and full, 

‘ Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark’d up a list of law^ss resolutes, 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 99 
Thatfiath a stomach 2 in’t: which is no other— 
As it doth well Appear unto our state— 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 
And terms corapulsative, those foresaid lands 
So by his father lost: and this, I take it, 

■ Is the main motive of our preparations. 

;The sourceof this our Anatoli,and the chief head 
; Of this post-haste and romage 3 in the land. 

[ Her. I think it be no other but e’en so: 
Well may it sort, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch; so like the 
king * no 

That was and is the question of these wars. 

Hor. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye.] 
In the most high jnd palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted 
dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets: 

As, stars with trains of fire, and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun; and the moist star, 4 
Upon whose influence Kept une’s empire stands, 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse: 
And even the like precurse of fierce events— 
As harbingers preceding still the fates, 122 
And prologue to the omen coming on— 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatures’and country men.— 

But, soft, behold! lo, where it comes again! 

Reenter Ghost. 

.1*11 cross it, though it blast me.—Stay, illusion! 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 

Speak to me: 

»If there be any good thing to be done, iso 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me: 

^if thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 

Which, happily, 5 foreknowing may avoid, 

0 , speak! 

1 Unimproved, untutored. 

* Stomach, i.e. courage. * Homage, disturbance. 

< The meiit ttar, i.e. the moon. 4 Happily, haply. 


Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk' in 
death, 

Speak of it: stay, and speak! [Cock crows.] 
Stop it, Marcellus. is« 

Mar. Shall I strike at it with my partisan? 
Hor. I Do, if it will not stand. 

Bar. ’T is here! 

Hor. ’T is here! 

Mar. ’T is gone! [Exit Ghost. 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence; 

[Tor it is, as the air, invulnerable, ( 

And our vain blows malicious mockery.] i 
Her. Itwas about tospeak whenthecock crew. 
Hor. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 149 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

The extravagant 6 and erring spirit hies 
To his confine: and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation. 

Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, M2 

Nofairy takes, 7 uorwiteh hath power to charm; 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have I heard, and do in part be¬ 
lieve it. 

But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill: 
Break we our watch up: and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we liave seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet: for, upon my life, i7o 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him: 

[Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, > 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? ^ 
Mar. Let’s do’t, I pray; and I this mor¬ 
ning know 

Where we shall find him most convenient] 

[Exeunt. 

« Extravagant, wondering. * Takes, bewitches. 
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HAMLET. 


A(fT I. Scene 2. 


Scene II. The tame. A room of state in the 
castle. 

Enter the Kino, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, 
Laertes, Voltimand, Cornelius, lords, 
and Attendants. 

King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear bro¬ 
ther’s death 

The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole 
kingdom 

To be contracted in one brow of woe, 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now' our queen, 
The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 
Have we, as’t were with a defeated joy,— 10 
i£With one auspicious and one dropping eye, 
'With mirth in funeral and with dirge in mar¬ 
riage, 

'In equal scale weighing delight and dole,—-] 
Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along. For all, our thanks. 
f QN o w follows, that you know, young Fortin bras, 
> Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 

' Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
'Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 20 
jColleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
,He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 

\ Importing the surrender of those lands 
l Lost by his father, with all bands 1 of law, 

; To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 


1 Farewell, and let ybur haste commend your) 
| duty. i 

| Cor. Vol. In that and all things will we) 
, show our duty. . <w 

King. We doubt«ft nothing: heartily fare-' 
well. [Exeunt f’oltimind and Cornelius. 

' And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? 
You told us of some suit; vsbat is’t, Laertes ? 
[You cannot sj»eak of reason to the Dane, j 
A nd lose your voice: what wouldst thou beg,) 
Laertes, 5 

That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? > 
The head is not more native to the heart, - 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth, ; 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. < 
What wouldst thou have, Laertes?] i 

Lner. Dread my lord, 

Your leave and favour to return to France, 

, From whence though willingly I came to Den- 
: mark, 62 

To show my duty in your coronation, 

Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 

My thoughts and wishes bend again towards 
France, * 

■ And bow them to your gracious leave and 
pardon. 

! King. Have you your father’s leave? What 
says Polonius { 

Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my 
slow leave 

By laboursome petition, and at last, 

Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent: oo 
I do lieseech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be 


<Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting: 
IThua much the business is: we have here writ 
/To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 
/Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely bears 
; 0f this his nephew’s purpose,—to suppress 30 
-His further gait herein; in that the levies, 

' The lists, and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject: and we here dispatch 
• You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 
'For bearers of this greeting to old Norway, 

' Giving to you no further personal power 
' To business with the king, more than the scope 
< Of these dilated articles* allow. • 


thine, * 

And thy best graces sjjend it at thy will! 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,— 
Ham. [Aside] A little more than kin, and 
less than kind. v 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang 
; on you? 

| Ham. Not so, my lord; I am too much ‘P 
the sun. 

I Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted 
colour off, ** 

! And Jet thine eye look like a friend on Den- 
S mark. 

; Do not for ever with thy vailed 3 lids to 


i Bands, bonds. 

> Dilated articles, articles set out at large. * Vailed, lowered. 
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ACT t 8oerae 2. 


ACT I. Swnj 2. 

Seek for thy noble fathemn the dust: n 

Thou know’st’t is common,—all that live must 
die, • 

Passing through nature Jo eternity. 

Ham. Ay, madam, it i# common. 

Queen. If it be, 

Why Seems it so particular with thee? 

Ham. Sjems, madam! nay, it is; I know 
not “seems.” 

’T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forc’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 80 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly: these indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 
But I have that within which passeth show; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
King.’ Tis sweet and commendable in your 
nature, Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your father: 
But, you must know, your father lost a father; 
That father lost, l<At his; and the survivor 
bound »o 

In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious 1 sorrow: but to persever 
In obstinate eondolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness; ’t is unmanly grief: 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An understanding simple and unschool’d: 
^For what we know must be, and is as common 
; As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 
j Why should we in om' peevish opposition 100 
\ Take it to heart ? Fie! t is a fault to heaven, 
/A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd; whose common theme 
l's^leath of fathers, and who still hath cried, 
!>From the first corse till he that died to-day, 
i “ This must be so.”] We pray you, throw to 
• , earth 

This unprevailing woe; and think of us 
As of a father: for let the world take note, 
4iou are the most immediate to our throne; 
jTAnd with no less nobility of love no 

^Than that which dearest father bears his son, 
\ Do I impart toward you. For your intent 


* Obuquiout, mounting (i.e. referring to "obsequies’'). 


In going back to school in Wittenberg 
It )b most retrograde to our desire: 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye,] 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 
Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, 
Hamlet: us 

I pray tfee, stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 
Ham. I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 
King. Why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply: 
Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come; 
This gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart: in grace whereof. 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 
And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit 
again, 

Be-speaking earthly thunder. Come away, 
[Exeunt all except Hamlet. 
Ham. 0, that this too too solid flesh would 
melt, 

Thaw, and resolve 2 itself into a dew! iso 
Or that the Everlasting had not*fix’d 
His canon’gainst self-slaughter! OGod! God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on’t! 0, fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in 
nature 

Possess it merely. That it should come to this! 
But two months dead! nay, not so much, not 
two: 

So excellent a king; that was, to this, iso 
Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem 3 the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly* Heaven and earth! 
Must I remember? why, she would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite hail grown 
By what it fed on: and yet, within a month,— 
Let me not think on’t—Frailty, thy name is 
woman!— 

A little month, or e’er those shoes were old 
With which she follow’d my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears:—why she, even she— 

0 God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have mourn’d longer—married with 
my uncle, isi 

My father’s brother, but no more like my father 

* Beeolve, i.e. dissolve. * Beteem, penult. 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


ACJT 1- Scene 2. 


Than I to Hercules: within a month; iss 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Hcul left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

; She married. £0, most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity 1 to incestuous sheets Q 
It is not nor it cannot come to good: 


But break, ray heart, for I must hold my 
tongue! 

Enter Horatio, Marcellcs, and Bernardo. 
* 

llor. Hail to yoxwt lordship 1 

Earn. 1 am glad to see you well: 



Ilum. Fol (;«1 s l<rte, let me licur —(Act i S l'J5.) 


Horatio,—or I do forget myself. nil 

Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor ser¬ 
vant ever. 

Ham,. Sir, my good friend; I ’ll change that 
name with you: 

And what make youfrom Wittenberg,Horatio? 

Marcel] us? 

Mar. My good lord,— 

Ham. I am very glad to see you. [To Ber¬ 
nardo] Good even, sir.— 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 

Hor. A truant disposition, good my lyrd. 

Ham. I would not have your enemy say so; 

1 Dexterity, ie. iwiftueu. 
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Nor shall you do mine ear that violence 
To make it truster of your own report 172 
Against yourself: J know*you are no truant. 
But what is vour affair in Elsinore? , 
We’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 
llor. My lord, I came to see your fathers 
funeral. «, • 

Ham,. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow- 
student; 

I think it was to see my mother’s wedding**. 
Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d liard upon. 
Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral 
bak’d roeato iso 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 


ACT I. Scqpt 2. 


HAMLET. 


ACT I, Bum % 


Or ever I had seen thafflday, Horatio! 

My father!—methinks I see my father. 

JJor. 0,*where, my lord ? 

Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him oneej^ie was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shfll not look upon his like again. 

Hor. My lord,C think I saw him yesternight. 
Ham. Saw who? m 

Hor. My lord^the king your father. 

Ham. The king my father! 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 1 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 

Ham. For God’s love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentle¬ 
men, 

Maruellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In thejlead vast and middle of the night, 
Been thus encounter'd. A figure like your 
father, 

Armed at jioiut, exactly, cap-a-pe, 200 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them: thrive he walk'd 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 
Within his truncheon’s length; whilst they, 
distill’d 

Almost to jelly with the act of fear. 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did; 

And 1 with them the third night kept the 
watch: 

Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and 
good 210 

The apparition comes: I knew’ your father; 
These hands are Hot more like. 

# Ham. But where was this? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we 
watch’d. 

• « Ham. Did you not speak to it? 

Hor. My lord, I did; 

But answer made it none: yet once methought 
lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak: 

But even then the morning cock crew loud, 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 


And vanish’d from our sight. 

Ham. ’T is very strange. 

Hor. As I do li ve, my honour’d lord, ’t is true; 
j And we did think it writ down in our duty 
! To let you know of it. 22 s 

I Ham. Iudeed, indeed, sirs, hut this troubles 

i 

’ Hold jiu the watch to-night? 

; Mar. Her. We do, my lord. 

! Ham. Arm’d, say you ? 

| Mar. Her. Arm’d, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

Mar. Her. My lord, from head to foot. 
Ham. [Abruptly] Then saw you not his face. 

; Nor. 0, yes, my lord; he wore his heaver® up. 

J Hum. What, look’d he frowningly? 231 
Hor. A countenance more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

Ham. Pale or red ! 

I 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

; Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you? 

Hor. Most constant! v. 

t *■ 

! Ham. I would I had been there. 

, Ifor. It would have much amaz’d you. 

! Ham. Very like, very like. Stay’d it long? 

| Hor. While one with moderate haste might 
tell a hundred. 

Mar. Her. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I .saw’t. 

Ham. His beard was grizzled,—no? 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d. 

Ham. I will watch to-night; 242 

Perchance’t will walk again. 

Hor. I warrant it will. 

llam. If it assume my noble father’s person, 

I I ’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 

| And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

I If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 

! Let it be tenable iu your silence still; 

| And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 

1 Give it an understanding, hut no tongue: 250 
; I will requite your loves. So, fare you well: 
j Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, 
j I ’ll visit you. 

! All. Our duty to your honour. 

Mam. Your loves, as mine to you: farewell 
. [Exeunt Horatio, Marcellut , and Bernardo, 


> Deliver, relate. 


2 Beaver, the front part of the helmet 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


A <7% 1. Scene S. 


My father’s spirit in arms! ail is not well; 

I doubt some foul play: would the night were 
come! 

Till then sit still, my soul: foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes. [Exit. 

Scene III. The tame. A room in ilonius ’ 
house. 

Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Laer. My necessaries are embark’d: fare¬ 
well: 

And, sister, as the winds give benefit, 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 

But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Do you doubt that? 

Lae:. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his 
favour, 

Hold it a fashion, and a toy 1 in blood, 

' [[A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

■ Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

. The perfume and snppliance of a minute; 9 
<;No more. 

Oph . No more but so? 

j Laer. Think it no more: 

;For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
' In thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
'The inward service of the mind and soul 
; Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now 1 ; 
JAnd now no. soil nor cautel 2 doth besmirch 
[The virtue of his will: but you must fear, 

'His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own; 
'iFor he himself is subject to his birthQ 
He may not, as unvalu’d persons do, 19 
Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole state; 
^And thereforemusthischoicebecircumscrib’d I 
<Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
j Whereof he is the head. Then if he sap he 
• loves you, 

[It fits your wisdom so far to believe it, 

[ As he in his particular act and place 
[May give bis saying deed; which is no further 
[Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal.] 
Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 

If with too credent 3 ear you list his songs; so 


£Or lose your heart; of your chaste treasure open v 
To his unmaster’d importunity.] 82 [ 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear dister, 

And keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and ganger of desire. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enougii, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon: * 
[[Virtue itself scapes not cahlmnious strokes: > 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, $ 
Too oft before their buttons] be disclos’d; 40 > 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth > 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. \ 
Be wary, then; best safety lies in fear: ^ 

J Youth to itself rebels, though none else near.]<- 
Oph. 1 sha 11 the effect of this good lesson keep, 

| As watchman to my heart. But, good my 
1 brother, 

j Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 47 
I Show' me the steep and thorny w§ty to heaven, 
Whilst, like a puff’d and reckless libestine, 
Himself the primrose path gf dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede. 

Laer. 0, fear me not. 

I stay too long: but here my father cornea 

Enter Polonit’s. 

A double blessing is a double grace; 

Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for 
shame! 

The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are stay’d for. There; my blessing 
with thee! 

And these few precepts in tby memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. eo 
Be thou familiar, but by n<? means vulgar. 
Those friends*thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d,unfledg’d comride. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 

Bear’t, that the opposed may beware at theas'*-’ 
Give every man thine ear, but few tbjkvoice: 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve^ thy 
judgment 


1 Toy, caprice. 1 Cautel, craft. 

* Credent, ie. credulous 
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HAMLET. 


ACT L Some 3. 


ACT 1. Scene 3. 


Costly thy habit as thy jurse can buy, 70 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most self et and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor X lender be: 

For h>an oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 


This above all: to think ownself be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou const not then be false to any man. so 
Farewell: my blessing season this in thee! 
Laer. Most humbly do I take my leave, my 
lord. 

Pol. The time invites you; go, your servants 

teij^L 1 



Oph But. good my Imithur, 

Po act, at tome ungracious natters do. 

Show me the steep uml thorny « »} to heaven, 


Whilst, like a puff'd and reckless libertine. 
Himself the primrose path of daUionce treads. 
And recks not his own rede —(Act i. 3 44-01.) 


Laer. Farewell, Oj.helia, and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Oph. ’T is in my memory lock’d 

And you yourself ahall keep the key of it. 
Lncr. Farewell. [Exit. 

Pol What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you? 
Oph. So please you, something touching the 
% Lord Hamlet. 

Pol. Marry, well bethought: po 

*T is told me, he hath very oft of late 
,Qivan private time to you, and you yourself 
Have„,^f your audience been most free and 
bounteous: 

If it be so,—as so’t is put on me, 2 

> Tend, wait, 1 Put on me, urged on me. 

VOL. IX. 


And that in way of caution,—I must tell you, 

You do not understand yourself so clearly 

As it behoves my daughter and your honour. 

What is betwefen you i give me up the truth. 

Oph. He hath, my lord, of late made many 
tenders 

Of his affection to me. loo 

Pol. Affection! pooh! you speak like a green 

girl, 

Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 

Oph. I do not know, my lord, what I should 
think. 

Pol. Marry, I ’ll teach you: think yourself 
a baby, 

That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 
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ACT I 8cene 3. 


HAMLET. 


ACT I. Scene 4. 


Which are not sterling. Tender 1 yourself 
more dearly; 

Or—not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 
Running it thus—you ’ll tender me a fool. 
Oph, My lord, he hath importun'd me with 
love no 

In honourable fashion. 

Pol. Ay, fashion you may call't; go ty, go to. 
Oph. And hath given countenance to his 
speech, my lord. 

With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

Pol. Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. I do 
know, 

When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows: these blazes, daughter. 
Giving more light than heat,—extinct in both, 
Even in their promise, as it is a-making,-- 
You rim-? not take for tire. ([From this time 
; Be sons . hing scanter of your maiden jiresence: 
Set your entreatuients* at a higher rate i-j.‘ 
Than a command to parley. For Lord Hamlet. 
' Believe so much in him, (hat he is young, 
And with a larger tether may he walk 
'.Than may he given you: in few. Ophelia, 

[Do not lielieve his vows; for tlu-y are brokers, 3 
' Not of that dye which their investments 1 show, 

; Bui mere implorators of uuliolv suits, il"» 
, Breathing like sanctilied and pious bonds, 
[The better to beguile.] This is for all: 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time 
forth, 

Have you so slander 5 any moment's leisure 
As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 
Look to’t, I charge you: come your ways. 
Oph. I shall obey, my lord. {Exeunt. 

Scene IY. Th name. The platform, before 
the castle. 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. 
Hot. It is a nipping and an eager 0 air. 

Ham. What hour now ? 

Uar. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Mar. No, it is struck. 

llor. Indeed ? I heard it not: then it draws 
near the season 

« 

1 Tender, regard. * Entreatments, solicitations. 

* Broken, bawds. * Investment*, vestures. 

6 Slander, misuse. • Eager, sharp. 
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Wherein the spirit hflld his wont to walk. 

[A flourish of trumpets , and ordnance 
shot of, within. 

What does this mean, my lord ? 

Ham. The king t^ith wake to-night, and 
takes his rouse, 

Kee{is wassail, and the swaggering up-spring 
reels; „ 

And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish 
down, io 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Har. , Is it a custom ? 

Ham. Ay, marry, is’t: 

But to my mind,-though I am native here, 
And te tlie manner born,—it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the obser¬ 
vance. 

[[This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduc'd and tax'd of other nations: 
Tlie\ clepe" us drunkards, and with swinish 
phrase 

* Soil our addition;* and, indeed, h takes 2 n. 
From our achievements, though perform’d at i 
height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That, for some vicious mole of nature iu them. 
As, in their birch,—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin,— 

By the o’ergrovvth of some complexion, 
Oftbreakingdown the.pales and fortsof reason; 
Or by some habit, that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of platisive manners;—that these 
men,— . ao 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 

Their virtues else—he. they,as pure as grace, ; 
As infinite as man may undergo— '. 

Shall in the general censure take corruption [ 
From that particular fault: the dram of eale * 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal] [ 

llor. Look, my lord, it comes! 

Enter Ghost. r " 

llam. Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us! 


> Clepe, call 


1 Addition, title. 
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ACT I. Soe*e 4. 


HAMLET. 


ACT I. Seme 4. 


Be thou a spirit of healtl 1 or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from lfell, 41 

Be thy intents wicked *r charitable, 

Thou eom’st in such a questionable shape, 2 
-That I will speak to thee: I ’ll call thee Hamlet, 


That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Rcvisit’st thus the^glimpscs of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 
fltoy, why is this? wherefore? whatshouldwedo? 

Iff host beckons Hamlet. 

liar. It beckons you to go away with it, 
h As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 

Mar. Look, with what courteous action to 

1 A spirit of health, i.e. a saved spirit 

1 Questionable shape, i.e. shape inviting question. 

* Cttndnii'd bones, bones buried with due funeral rites. 


Let me not burnt in ignorance; but tell 
Why thy candniz’d bones, 3 hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements; why the sepul¬ 
chre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly in-um’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws 60 


It waves 4 you to a more removed ground: 61 
But do not go with it. 

IIor. No, by no means. 

Ham. It will not sjteak; then I will follow it 
Hor. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should he the fear? 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again: I ’ll follow it 
Hor. What if it tempt you toward the flood, 
my lord, 


4 Waves, beckons. 
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Hum It wiitc* mo still— 

},. on, I'll follow tlust!.—(Act l. 4. 78, 7!» I 



ACT I. Scene 4. 


HAMLET. 


AC? 1. Scene 5. 


Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 70 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of 
reason, 

And draw you into madness? think of it: 

The very place puts toys 1 of desperathm, 
Without more motive, into every braili, 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 

And hears it roar beneath. 

Ilum. It waves me still.— 

Go on; I ’ll follow thee. 79 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul’d; you shall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As lurnh as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

| Ghost bcrL-ons. 

Still am I call’d: unhand me, gentlemen; 

[Breaking from them. 
By heaven, I ’ll make a ghost of him that lets 2 
me: 

I say, away!—Go on; I ’ll follow thee. 

[Exeunt Ghost and Hamlet, 
llor. He waxes desperate with imagination. 
Mar. Let’s follow; ’tis not fit thus to obey 
him. 

llor. Have after. 3 To what issue will this 
come l 

Mar. Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. no 

Hor. Heaven will direct it. 

Mar. Nay, let’s follow him. [Exeunt. 

Scene Y. The same. A more remote part of 
the platform. 

Enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham. Where wilt thou lead me? speak; I ’ll 
go no further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham. Alas, poor ghost! 

i Toyi, freaks, 
i Lets, hinder*. 

* Bane after, follow. 
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Ghost. Pity me n8t, but lend thy Berious 
hearing 

To what I shall unfold. * 

Ham. Speak; I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art tho$ to revenge, when thou 
shalt hear. 

Ham. What? f ' 

Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit; e 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the. day confin’d to £ist in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am 
forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

1 could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze tliy young 
blood. 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, , 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

Anil each particular bail tp stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porpentine: 4 20 
But this eternal blazon 3 must not h»> 

To ears of flesh and blood. last, list, 0, list! 
If thou didst ever thy deal father love,— 
Ham. OGod! 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural 
murder. 

Ham. Minder! 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 
Ham. Haste me to know’t, that I, with 
wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love, so 
May sweep to my revenge. 

Ghost. I find thee apt; 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on*Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, 
hear: 

*T is given out that, sleeping in my orchard, 

A serpent stung me; so the whole ear of DiSSc 
mark 

Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abus’d: hut know, thou noble youth; - 
The serpent that did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 

* Porpentine, porcupine. 

* Eternal blazon, revelation ot eternity. 



ACT I. Sowe 5, 


HAMLET. 


ACT 1 Soma A 


Ham. O my prophetic soul! 

My uncle! 41 

Ghost. Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate 
beast, • 

With witchcraft of hiij wit, with traitorous 
gifts,— 

Of kicked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce!—'tvon to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen: 
0 Hiunlet, what a falling-off was there! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in inarHage; and to decline 1 
Ujion a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine! 52 

, [But virtue, as it never will he mov’d, 

( Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven; 
| So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage.] 

But, soft! methinjjs I scent the morning air; 
Brief let me be.--Sleeping within my orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon, oo 

Upon my secure 2 hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hobenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilmeiit; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood uf man, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body; 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And cunl, like eager 3 droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 

, [And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 71 
^ Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust 
l All my smooth body.] 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Of life, of crown,df queen, at once dispatch’d: 4 
Out off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousell’d, 5 disappointed, 6 unanel’d; 7 
No reckoning made, hut sent to my account 
'With all my imperfections on my head: 

0, horrible! 0, horrible! most horrible! 80 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not; 

3tet not the royal bed of Denmark be 

1 Bedim, turn aside. > Secure, unsuspicious. 

* Eager, sour. 4 Dispatch'd, deprived. 

* VnhmuM'i, without the sacrament. 

‘ Disappointed, unprepared. 

r Unanel’d, without extreme unction. 


A couch for luxury 8 and damned incest, 83 
But, howsoever thou pursu’st this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; leaveherto heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 



Ham. Remember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted glolie.—(Art i. 5. 80-97.) 


To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at oncel 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be uear, 
And gius to pale his uneffectual fire: 90 

Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, remember me. [Exit. 
Ham. 0 all you host of heaven! 0 earth 1 
what else? 

And. shall I couple hell 1 —Hold, hold, my 
heart; 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

> Luxury, Inst. 
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ACT I. Scene 5. 


HAMLET. 


Ad 1. Scene 5. 


But bear me stiffly up. Bemember thee! 

Av, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a 
seat 

In this distracted globe. Bemember thee! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I ! 11 wipe away all trivial fond 1 records, 99 
All saws of books, all forms, all presses past, 
That youth and observation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone shalr live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix’d with baser matter: yes,by heaven!— 
0 most pernicious woman! 

0 villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My tables,—meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least I’m sure it may be so in l>emnark: 

[ Writing. 

So, UTK'ie, there you are. Now to my word; 
It is, ‘‘Adieu, adieu! remember me.” in 
I have sworn’t. 

Hor. [ Within] My lord, my lord! 

Mar, [ Within] Lord Hamlet! 

Hor. [ Within] Heaven secure him! 

Ham. So be it! 

Mar. [ Within] Illo, ho, ho, mv lord ! 

Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, come. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus, 

Mar. How is’t, my noble lord ? 

Hor. What news, my lord ? 

Ham. 0, wonderful! 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No; you’ll reveal it. 

Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor J, my loid. 

Ham. How say you, then; would heart of 
man once think it?— 121 

But you’ll be secret? 

Hor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Ham. There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in 
all Denmark 

But he’s an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come 
from the grave 
To tell us this. 

Ham. Why, right; you ’re i’ the right; 
And so, without more circumstance 2 at all, 

I hold it fit that we shake hands and part: 

1 Fond, fonliBh. s Cireurnutance, circumlocution. 
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You, as your busings and desire shall point 
you; 

For every mau hath business and desire, iso 
Such as it is; and formline own poor jiail, 
Look you, I ’ll go pr$,y. 

Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, 
my lord. * 

Ham. I ’in sorry they offend you, heartily; 
Yes, faith, heartily. 

Hor. There’s n(^offence, my lord. 

Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, 
Horatio, 

And much offence too. 1 Touching this vision 
here, 

It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you: 

For your desire to know what is between us, 
Oennaster t as you may. And now, good 
friends, 140 

As you arc friends, scholars, ami soldiers, 

Give me one poor request. 

Hor. What is’t, my lord? we will. 

Ham. Never make known what you have 
seen to-night. 

Ilor. Mar. My lord, we* will not. 

Ham. Na>, but swear’t. 

Hor. In faith, 

My lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 

Ham. Upon my sword. 

Mar. We have sworn, my lord, already. 
Ham. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 

Ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 

Ham. Ah, ha, boy! say’st thou so? art tlnm 
there, true-penny?— iso 

Come on: you hear this fellow in the cellarage: 
Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to sjieak of this that you have 
seen, « 

Swear bv mv sword. 

* v f i 

Ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 

Ham. Ilk et uhiqv,e? then we ’ll shift o*r 
ground. 

Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon roy sword:* 4 
Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword. leo 

Ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 

Ham. Well said, old mole! canst work i’ 
the earth so fast? 



ACT I. Sceqf 6. 


HAMLET. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


A worthy pioner! One# more remove, good 
friends. 163 

Hor . 0 day and night, but this is wondrous 
strange! « 

Ham. And therefore |s a stranger give it 
welcome. 

TheA are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, • 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself,— 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on,— 172 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 
With arms encumber'd thus,or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As “Well, well, we know,” oV “We could, an 
if we would,” 


Or “ If we list to speak,” or “There be, an if 
they might,” 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me: this not to do, 
So grace and mercy at yourmostneed help you, 
Swear. 181 

0'ho8t.t[Bcneatk] Swear. 

Ham. Best, rest, perturbed spirit! [They 
swiar.] So, gentlemen, 

With all my love I do commend me to you: 
And what so poor a mail as Hamlet is 
May do t’express his love and friending to 
you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in to¬ 
gether; 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

The time is out of joint: 0 cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right! wo 
Nay, come, let’s go together. [Exeunt. 


ACT II. 


Scene I. Elsinore. A room in Polonius' 
house. 

Enter Polonius and Eeynaldo. 

Pol. Give him this money and these notes, 
Eeynaldo. 

Hey. I will, my lord. 

Pol. You shall do marvell’s wisely, good 
Eeynaldo, 

Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 

Rey. My lord, I did intend it. 

j [Pol. Marry, well said; very well said. Look 
you, sir, • 

Inquire me first what Danskers are in Paris; 
And how, and who, what means, and where 
tliey keep, 

What company, at what expense; and finding, 
By this encompassment and drift of question, 
That they do know my son, come you more 
» nearer n 

Than your particular demands will touch it: 
Take you, as’t were, some distant knowledge 
of him; 

As thus, “ I know his father and his friends, 
And in part himdo you mark this, Eeynaldo? 


Hey. Ay, very well, my lord. ^ 

Pol. “ And in part him; but,” you may say, £ 
“not well: \ 

But, if’t be he I mean, he’s very wild; l 
Addicted so and so;” and there put on him S 
What forgeries you please; marry, noneso rank 
As may dishonour him; take heed of that; 21 } 
But, sir, such wanton, wild and usual slips ; 
As are com|>anions noted and most known > 
To youth and liberty. 

Hey. As gaming, my lord. 

Pol. Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing, 
Quarrelling, drubbing: you may go so far. 

Hey. My lord, that would dishonour him. 
Pol. Faith, no; as you may season it in the( 
charge. 

You must uot put another scandal on him, { 
That he is open to incontineucy; 30 ’ 

That’s not my meaning: but breathe his faults ’ 
so quaintly 1 f 

That they may seem the taints of liberty, \ 
The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, i 

A savageness in unreclaimed 2 blood, \ 

Of general assault. ( 

i Quaintly, artfully. * Unreclaimed, untamed. 
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ACT II. Soane 1. 


HAMLET. 


ACJ II. Seene 1. 


5 Bey. But, ray good lord,— 

< Pol. Wherefore should you do this? 

\ Bey. Ay, my lord, 

^1 would know that. 

£ Pol. Marry, sir, here’s my drift; 

^ And I believe it is a fetch of warrant: 1 
| You laying these slight sullies on son, 

JAs’t were a thing a little soil'd i’ the working, 
?Mark you, t 4i 

?Your party in converse, him you would sound, 



Pol. Tour bait of faUohood takes this earn of truth 

—(Art n. 1 63.) 


) Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 
('The youth you breathe of guilty, be assur’d 
(’He closes with you in this consequence; 

< “ Good sir,” or so, or “ friend,” or “ gentleman,” 
'According to the phrase or the addition* 

'Of man and country. 

Bey. Very good, my lord. 

\ Pd. And then, sir, does he this,—he does— 
'What was I about to say? By the mass, I 
was about to say something: where did I leave? 

Bet/. At “closes in the consequence,” at 
J “ friend or so,” and “ gentleman.” 53 

/ Pol. At “closes in the consequence,”—ay, 
> marry; 


1 Fetch of warrant, warranted device. 
1 Addition, title. 


He closes with you thus: “ I know the gentle- 
man; > 

I saw him yesterday, or t’ other day, j 

Or then, or then, with such, or such, and, as) 
you say, > 

There was he gaming, there o’ertook in’s rouse, i 
There falling out at tennis:” or perchande, > 
“ I saw him enter such a ho&se of sale,” eo| 
Videlicet, a brothel, or so forth. ) 

See you now; # ) 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth: j 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 3 { 
With windlasses 4 and with assays of bias, 6 { 
By indirections find directions out: { 

So, by my former lecture and advice, < 

Shall you my son. You have me, have you| 
not ? ) 

Bey. My lord, T have. 

Pd. < iod be wi’ you! fare you well. 

Bey. Good my lord!] 70 

Pol. Observe his inclination in yourself. 

Bey. I shall, my lord. 

Pol. And let him ply his music. 

Bey. * Well, my lord. 

Pol. Farewell i [Exit Beynaldo. 

Elite;- Ophjslia. 

How now, Ophelia! what’s the matter ? 
Oph. O m\ lord, my lord, I have been so 
affrighted! 

Pol. With what, i’ the name of God ? 

Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my cham¬ 
ber, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d; 
No hat upon his head, his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved® to his ancle; 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each 

other, * si 

And with a look so piteous in purp6rt « 
As if he had been loosed out of hell n 
To speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 

Pol. Mad for thy love? 

Oph. My lord, I do know; 

But, truly, I do fear it 
Pol. What said he? * 


* Of roach., i.e. far-lighted. 

4 Windlauet, roundabout ways. 

* Asoayt of bias, indirect attempts. 

« Down-gyved, i.e, hanging about hi* ankles like gyve* 
or fetter*. 
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ACT II, Soq§e 1. 


HAMLET. 


ACT II. Soon# 1. 


Oph. He took me by tl£ wrist, and held me As he would draw it Long stay’d he so; 

hard; At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm; And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 

And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 

He falls to such perusal ef my face 90 As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 1 



Oph. He took me by the wrist, and held me hard.—(Act ii. 1. 87) 


And end his being: that done, he lets me go: 
And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 
He seem’d to find<his way without his eyes; 
Epr out o’ doors he went without their help, 
And, the last, bended their light on me. 

Pol. Come, go with me: I will go seek the 
'** 101 
This is'fhi very ecstasy 2 of love; 

Whose Violent property fordoes* itself, 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings, 
As oft as any passion under heaven 
That does afflict our natures. I am sorry. 


i Bulk, breast. 

* Ecstasy, madness, 
i Fordoes, destroys. 


Wliat, have you given him any hard words of 
late? 

Oph. No, my good lord; but, as you did 
command, 

I did repel his letters, and denied 109 

His access to me. 

Pol. That hath made him mad.— 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted 4 him: £1 fear’d he did but 
trifle, 

And meant to wreck thee; but, beshrew my 
jealousy!® 

By heaven, it is as proper to our age 

* Quoted, observed. * Jealousy, suspicion. 
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ACT II. Scene I. 


HAMLET. 


AC| II. Scene 3. 


£To cast 1 beyond ourselves in our opinions, 

;>As it is common for the younger sort 
i To lack discretion.] Come, go we to the king: 
This must be known; which, being kept close, 
might move 

More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 
Come. ^Exeunt. 

Scene II. The same. A room in tl |; castle. 

Enter King, Queen, Eosencrantz, Guilden- 
stern, and Attendants. 

King. Welcome, dear Eosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern! 

Moreover that we much did long to see you, 
The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation; so I call it, 

Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was. What it should be, 
More than his father’s death, that thus hath 
put him 

So much from the understanding of himself, 

I cannot dream of: I entreat you both, io 
That, being of so young days brought up with 
him, 

And sith so neighbour’d to his youth and 
humour, 

That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time: so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather, 
So much as from occasion you may glean, 
Whether aught tousunknown aiflictshim thus, 
That open’d lies within our remedy. 

Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d 
of you; is» 

And sure I am two men there are not living 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
To show us so much gentry 2 aud good will 
As to expend your time with us awhile, 

For the supply and profit of our hope, 

Your visitation shall receive such thanks 
As fits a king’s remembrance. 

Itos. Both your majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

Ouil. But we both obey, 29 

i Cast, plan. > Gentry, courteiy. 
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And here give up oirselves, in the full bent,® 
To lay our service freely at your feet, 81 
To be commanded. • 

King. Thanks, Bosancrantz and gentle Guil- 
densteru. t 

Queen. Thanks, feuildenstem and gentle 
Eosencrantz: * 

And 1 beseech you instantly to visit 
My too-mnch-changed son.—Go, some of you, 
And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 
(r'uil. Heavens make our presence and our 
practices 

Pleasant and helpful te him! 

Queen. Ay, amen! 

[Exeunt Eosencrantz, Ouihienstem, 
and some Attendants. 

Enter Polonius. 

Pol. The ambassadors from Norway, my 
good lord, 40 

Are joyfully return’d. 

King. Thou still hast teen the father of 
good news. 

Pol. Have I, my lord*? Assure you, my 
good liege, 

I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, 

Both to my God and to my gracious king: 

And I do think—or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 
As it hath us’d to do—that 1 have found 
The very cause of Hamlet's lunacy. 

King. 0, speak of that; that do I long to 
hear. 60 

[Pol. Give first admittance to th’ ambassa- > 
dors; 1 i 

My news shall be the fruit 4 to that great feast' 
King. Thyself do grace to them, and bring; 
them in. * \Exit Polonius. ’> 

He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found > 
The head and source of all your son’s distemper. / 
Queen. I doubt it is no other but the main; 6 > 
His father’s death, and our o’erhasty marriage { 
King. Well, we shall sift him. , ' 

Re-enter Polonius, with Voltimand and m £ 
Cornelius. j 

Welcome, my good friends! I 
Say, Voltimand,what from our brotherN orway? \ 

* Bent, inclination. 4 The fruit, i.e. the deaeert. 

> The main, i.e. the main source. 



HAMLET. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


ACT II. Scen%2. • 

? Volt. Most fair retun* of greetings and 
> desires. 60 

\ Upon our first, be sent out to suppress 
>His nephew’s levies, whidi to him appear’d 
/To be a preparation ’gains* the Polaek, 

{But, better look’d into, he truly found 
\ It waS%gaiust your highness: whereat griev’d, 
-jThat so his sickneis, age, and impotence, 
j Was falsely borne in hand, 1 sends out arrests 
(On Fortiubras; which he, in brief, obeys; 
(Receives rebuke fftm Norway, and, in fine, 
/Makes vow before his uncle never more 70 
/ To give the assay of armaagainst your majesty. 
'Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 
j Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee; 
{And his commission to employ those soldiers, 
/So levied as before, against the Polaek: 
j With an entreaty, herein further shown, 
l [Given a paper. 

{That it might please you to give quiet pass 
/ Through your dominions for this enterprise, 
'On such regards of safety and allowance 79 

< As therein are set down. 

< King. * It likes us well; 

< And at our more consider’d time we’ll read, 
j Answer, and think upon this business. 

; Meantime we thank you for your well-took 
; labour: 

kio to your rest; at night we ’ll feast together: 
;Most welcome home! 

j [Exeunt Voltmand and Cornelius. 

■ Pol. This busimas is well ended.] 

My liege, and madam,—to expostulate 2 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, nighfnight, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day, and 
time. 

Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit, 3 
Ayd tediousness the limbs and outward flour¬ 
ishes, 91 

I will be brief: your noble sou is mad: 

Mad call I it; for, to define true madness, 
What Is’t but to be nothing else but mad? 
But let that go. 

• Queen. More matter, with less art. 

Pol. Madam, I swear I use no art at all. 
That he is mad, ’tis true: ’t is true ’tis pity; 


And pity’t is’t is true: a foolish figure; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art 
Mad let us grant him, then: and now remains 
That we find out the cause of this effect, 101 
Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 

For this effect defective comes by cause: 

Thus it rejnains, and the remainder thus. 
Perpend, 4 

I have a daughter,—have whilst she is mine,— 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this: now gather, and surmise. 

[Heads. 

“ To tlio celestial and my soul’s idol, tho most beau¬ 
tified Ophelia,”-- 110 

That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase,—“beauti¬ 
fied” is a vile phrase: but you shall hear. 
Thus: [Reads. 

“ In her excellent whito bosom, those,” &c.— 

tyueen. Came this from Hamlet to her ? 

Pol. Good madam, stay awhile; I will be 
faithful. [Reads. 

“ Doubt thou the stars are fire; 

Doubt that the sun doth move; 

Doubt truth to be a liar; 

But never doubt 1 love. 119 

“ 0 dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers; I have 
not ait to reckon my groans: but that I love thee 
best, 0 most best, believe it. Adieu. 

“ Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst 
this machine is to hiiu, Hamlet.” 

This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown 
me: 

And more above, bath his solicitings. 

As they fell out by time, by means, and place. 
All given to mine ear. 

King. But bow hath she 

Receiv’d his love? 

Pol. What do you think of me? 

King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 
Pol. I would fain prove so. But what might 
you think, 131 

When I had seen this hot love on the wing,— 
As I perceiv’d it, I must tell you that, 

Before my daughter told me,—what might you. 
Or my deal’ majesty your queen here, think, 

If I had play’d the desk or table-book, 

Or given my heart a winking, mute and dumb, 
Or look’d upon this love with idie sight; 


i Borne in hand, deluded. 

1 Expostulate, discuss ill fulL 
* Wit. i.e. understanding. 


* Perpend, consider. 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


A£T II. Scene 2. 


What might you think? No, I went round 1 
to work, 139 

And my young mistress thus I did bespeak; 

“ Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star;- 
This must not be:” and then I prescripts gave 
her, 

That she should lock herself from Ipa resort, 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 
Which done, she took the fruits of ny advice: 
And he repulsed,—a short tale to make,— 
(Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, 

:Thence to a watch, 2 thence into a weakness, 

; Thence to a lightness, 3 and, by this declension 
Into the madness wherein now he raves 150 
And all we mourn for. 

King Do you think ! t is this ? 

Queen. It may be, very likely. 

Pol Hath there been such a time—1 ’d fain 
know that— 

That I have positively said “ T is so,” 

When it prov’d otherwise? 

King. Not that I know. 

Pol. [Pointing to his head and shoulder ] Take 
this from this, if this he otherwise: 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

King. How may we try it further? 

Pol. You know, sometimes he walks four 
hours together lfifl 

Here in the lobby. 

Queen. So he does, indeed. 

Pol. At such a time I ’ll loose my daughter 
to him: 

Be you and I behind an arras then; 

Mark the encounter: if he love her not, 

And be not from his reason fall’ll thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state, 

But keep a farm and carters. 

King. We will try it. 

Queen. But, look, where sadly the poor 
wretch comes reading. ios 

Pol. Away, I do beseech you, both away: 

I ’ll board him presently:—0, give me leave. 

[,Exeunt King , Queen, and Attendants. 

Enter Hamlet, reading. 

How does my good Lord Hamlet? 

i Round, i.e. roundly, directly. 

* Watch, ileeplestneu, * Lightness, ligbtheadedneu. 
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JIam. Well, Go^-a-wercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord? 

Ham. Excellent well; you area fishmonger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you weresohonest a man. 

Pol. Honest, my lord! 

Ham. Ay. sir; to be honest,as this world goes,, 
is to be one man picked oid of ten thousand. 

Pol. That’s very true, my lord. iso 

Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a 
dead dog, being a good kissfng carrion, 4 —Have 
you a daughter / 

Pol. I have, mv lord. 

* 

Ham. Let, her not walk i’ the sun: concep¬ 
tion is a blessing; but not as vour daughter 
may conceive:—friend, look to’t. 

Pol. [A side] How say you by that? Still harp¬ 
ing on mv daughter: vet he, knew me not at 
first: lie said I was a fishmonger: he is far 
gone, far gone: and truly in my youth I suf¬ 
fered much extremity i'or love; very near this. 

^ t 

I 11 speak to him again.—What do you read, 
my lord ? 193 

Ham. Words, words. Vords. 

Pol. What is the matter, my lord? 

Ham. Between who? 

Pol. I mean, the matter that you read, my 
lord. 

Ham. Slanders, sir: for the satirical rogue 
says here, that old men have gray beards, that 
their faces are wrinkled, their eyes purging 
thick amber and plum-tree gum, and that they 
have a plentiful hick of wit, together with most 
weak hams: all which, sir, though I most 
powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it 
not honesty to have it thus set down; for you 
yourself, sir, should he old as I am, if, like a 
crab, you could go backward. 

Pol. [Aside] Though this be madness, ^et 
there is method in’t.—Will you walk out of 
the air, my lord? 

Ham. Into my grave? «*eio 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o’ the air.— [Asade^ 
How pregnant sometimes his replies are! a 
happiness that often madness hits on, wlpch 
reason and sanity could not so prosperously 
be delivered of. I will leave him, and suddenly 
contrive the means of meeting between him 


< A good kissing carrion, ie. carrion good tor kiulng. 



HAMLET. 


ACT II. Soene 2. 


# ACT II. Seen%2. 


and my daughter.—My honorable lord, I will 
most humbly take my leave of you. 

Ham., You cannot, sir, take from me any 
thing that 1 will more ■willingly part withal, 
—except my life, except ^y life, except my 
life. 221 

Pol.* Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. These tedious old fools! 


Enter Rosencraxtz and Guildenstern. 

Pol. You go to seek the Lord Hamlet; 
there he is. 

Rot. [To Polonius] God save you, sir! 

[Exit Poloniue. 

Quit. My honoured lord! 

Rot. My most dear lord! 



Pol [Atide] Will you walk out of flic air, my lord f 

Ham. lsito my pine?— (Act li 2. 208-210.1 


Ham. My excellent good friends! How 
dost thou, Guildenstern 'I Ah, Rosenorantz! 
Good lads, how do ye lioth? 230 

; [/ios. As the indifferent children of the 
; earth. 

; Guil Happy, in that we are not overhappy; 
Oi^fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 
Ham. Nor the soleB of her shoe? 

Rot. Neither, my lord. 

‘ Ham. Then you live about her waist, or in 
the middle of her favours? 

Guil. Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the secret parts of Fortune? 0, 
most teue; she is a strumpet.] What’s the 
newsl 240 


Rot. None, my lord, but that the world’s 
grown honest. 

Ham, Then is doomsday near: but your 
news is not true. Let me question more in 
particular: what have you, my good friends, 
deserved at the hands of Fortune, that she 
sends you to prison hither ? 

Gvil. Prison, my lord! 

Ham, Denmark’s a prison. 

£/?<». Then is the world one. 26o< 

Ham. A goodly one; in which there arej 
many confines,wards, and dungeons, Denmark^ 
being one o’ the worst.] \ 

Rot. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then, ’tis none to you: for 
157 
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there is nothing either good or bad, but think- j 
ing makes it so: to me it is a prison. j 

Ros. Why, then, your ambition makes it one; j 
’t is too narrow for your mind. 259 > 

Ham. 0 God, I could be bounded in a nut¬ 
shell, and count myself a king of infinite space, 
were it not that 1 have bad dreams. 

Gull. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition; 
for the very substance of the ambitious is 
merely the shadow of a dream. 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so aiiy 
and light a quality, that it is but a shadow’s 
shadow. 21 .S 

Ham. Then are our beggars bodies, and our 
monarchs and outstretched heroes the beggars’ 
shadows. Shall we to the court? for, by my 
fay, ! > moot reason. 

!!■>$. Guil. We’ll wait upon you. 

Ham. No such matter: I will not sort you 
with the rest of my servants; for. to speak to 
you like an honest man, 1 am most dreadfully 
attended. But, m the beaten way of friendship, 
what make you at Elsinore? crx 

Ros. To visit you, my lord; no other occa¬ 
sion. 

Ham. Beggar that T am, I am even poor in 
thanks; but 1 thank you: and sure, dear 
friends, my thanks are too dear a halfpenny. 
Were you not sent for ? Is it your own in- 
dining? Is it a free visitation? Come, deal 
justly with me: come, come; nay, speak. 

Guil. What should we say, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, any thing—-but to the purpose. 
You were sent for; and there is a kind of con¬ 
fession in your looks, which your modesties 
have not craft enough to colour: I know the 
good king and queen have sent for you. 291 
lios. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let 
me conjure you, by the rights of our fellow¬ 
ship, by the consonancy of our youth, by the 
obligation of our ever-preserved love, and by 
what more dear a better proposer could charge 
you withal, be even 1 and direct with me, 
whether you were sent for, or no? 

Ros. [Aside to Guildenstern 1 What say 

y<>U? 300 

1 Been, straightforward. 
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Ham. [Aside] Ifyy, then, I have an eye of 2 
you.—If you love me, hold not off 802 

Guil. My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham. I will tell you why; so shall my anti¬ 
cipation prevent \>ur discovery, and your se¬ 
crecy to the king and queen moult no feather. 
I have of Late—but wherefore 1 knotf not— 
lost all my mirth, foregone*all custom of exer¬ 
cises; and indeed it goes so heavily with my 
disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a sterile promontory; this most 
excellent, canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
oVrhangiug firmament, this majesties! roof 
fretted* with golden fire, why, it appears no 
other thing to me than a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours. What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how in¬ 
finite in faculty! in form and moving how 
express and admirable! in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a, god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 
And yet, tome, what isl lnsquinlcsseiioeofdust? 
man delights not me; no. nor woman neither, 
though by your siniling'jou seem to say so. 

Ros. My lord, there w as no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 325 

Ham. Why did you laugh, then, when I 
said “man delights not me’’? 

Ros. To think, my lord, if you delight not 
in man, what lenten entertainment the players 
shall receive from you: we coted 4 them on the 
way; and hither are they coming, to offer you 
service. 

Ham. He that plays the king shall be wel¬ 
come,—his majesty shall have tribute of me; 
the adventurous knight shall use his foil and 
target; the lover shall not sigh gratis; the 
humorous man 5 shall end his part in peace; 
the clown shall make those laugh whose lqngs 
are tickle o’ the sere; and the lady shall say 
her mind freely, or the blank verse shall halt 
for’t. What player are they? *>340 

Ros. Even those you were wont to take such, 
delight in, the tragedians of the city. 

Ham. How chances it they travel? fjaeir* 
residence, both in reputation and profit, was 
better both ways. 

so/.nn. -Fretted, adorned. * Coted, overtook and passed. 

* The humorous man, i.e. the man of "hnmoun” or 
fantastic caprices. 
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> P??o«. I think their inhibition comes by the to the players, which, I tell you, must Bhow 
■means df the late innovation.] fairly outward, should more appear like enter- 


Ham. Dq they hold the same estimation 
they did when I was in the city? are they so 
followed? 350 

lios. No, indeed, they afce not 
' C/fcwn. How comes it? do they grow rusty? 

lios. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the 
‘■wonted pace: but there is, sir, an aery of 
children, little eyases, 1 that cry out on the 
top of question, %nd are mosft tyrannically 
• clapped for’t: these are now the fashion; and 
so herattlc the couimoy stages,—so they call 
them,—that many wearing rapiers are afraid 
' of goose-quills, and dare scarce come thither. 

Ham, What, are they children ! who main- 
1 tains 'em? how are they escoted? Will they 
pursue the quality no longer than they can 
. sing? will they not say afterwards, if they 
should grow themselves to common players,— 

, as it is most like, if their means are no better, 

‘ —their writers do them wrong, to make them 
exclaim against their own succession. 368 
! It ox. Faith, there, has been much to do on 
| both sides; and the nation holds it no sin to 
1 tarre them 2 to controversy: there was, for a 
I while, no money bid for argument, unless the 
i poet and the player went to cuffs in the ques- 
I’tion. 

^ Ham Is’t possible? 

' Gitil. 0, there has been much throwing 
( about of brainB. 

) Ham. I)o the boys carry it away ? 

] lios. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules 
Sand his load too.] . 379 

Ham. It is not very strange; for my uncle 
is king of Denmark, and those that would 
make mows at him jyhile my father lived, give 
twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats a-piece 
for* his picture in little. ’S blood, there is 
something in this more than natural, if philo¬ 
sophy could find it out. ‘ 885 

[Flourish of trumpets within. 
Gnil. There are the players. 

• Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsi¬ 
nore. Your hands, come: the appurtenance 
Jof welcome is fashion and ceremony: pet me 
^comply with you in this garb; lest my extent 3 

1 Eyases, nestlings. 8 Tar re them, set them on. 

8 Extent, condescension. 


tainment than yours.] You are welcome: but 
my uncle-father and aunt-mother are deceived. 
Guil. In what, my dear lord ? 395 

Ham. I am but mad north-north-west: 
when the, wind is southerly I know a hawk 
from a handsaw. 

• Enter Polonius. 

Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen! 
llam. Hark you, Guildenstem; and you too; 
at each ear a hearer: that great baby you see 
there is not yet out of his swaddling-clouts. 

lios. Happily 1 he’s the second time come 
to them; for they say an old man is twice a 
child. 

Ham. I will prophesy he comes to tell me 
of the players; mark it.—You say right, sir: 
o’ Monday morning; ’t was so indeed. 

Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Ham. My lord, l have news to tell you. 
When Iioscius was an actor in Home,— 410 

Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 
Ifata. Buz, buz! 

Pol Upon my honour,— 
llam Then came each actor on his ass,— 
Pol. The best actors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, 
ti-agical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene indi- 
; vidable, or poem unlimited: Seneca cannot 
' be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the 
j law of writ and the liberty, these are the only 
men. 421 

Ham. 0 Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a 
treasure hadst thou! 

Pol. What treasure had he, my lord? 

Ham. Why, 

“ One fair daughter, and no more, 

The which he loved {Missing welL 

Pol. [Aside] Still on my daughter. 

Ham. Am I not i’ the right, old Jephthab? 
Pol. If you call me J ephthah, my lord, I have 
a daughter that I love passing well 481 

Ham. Nay, that follows not 
Pol. What follows, then, my lord? 

Ham. Why, 

* Happily, haply. 
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“As by lot, God wot,” 
and then, you know, 

“ It came to pass, as most like it was,”— 

the first row of the pious chanson will show 
you more; for look, where my abridgment 
comes. 439 


Enter four or five Players. 

You are welcome, masters; welconfe, all; I 
am glad to see ye well; welcome, good friends. 
—0, my old friend! why, thy face is valanced 
since I saw thee last; cornest thou to beard 
me in Denmark?—What, my young lady and 
mistress; By ’r lady, your ladyship is nearer 
to heaven than when 1 saw you last, by the 
altitude of a chopine. 1 £Pray God, your voice, 
■like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not cracked 
'within the ring.]—Masters, you are all wel¬ 
come. We’ll e’en to’t like French falconers, 
fly at*any thing we see: we ’ll have a sj)eech 
straight: come, give us a taste of your quality: 
come, a passionate speech. 452 

First Play. What speech, my good lord? 
Ham. I heard thee speak me a speech once, 
but it was never acted; or, if it was, not above 
once; for the play, I remember, pleased not 
the million; ’twas caviare to the general: but 
it was—as I received it, and others, whose 
judgments in such matters cried in the top 
of mine—an excellent play, well digested in 
the scenes, set down with as much modesty 
as cunning. I remember, one said there were 
no sallets 2 in the lines to make the matter 
savoury, nor no matter in the phrase that 
might indict the author of affection; 3 but 
called it an honest method, as wholesome as 
sweet, and by very much more handsome than 
fine. One speech in it I chiefly loved: ’twas 
fleas’ tale to Dido; and thereabout of it es¬ 
pecially where he speaks of Priam’s slaughter: 
if it live in your memory, begin at this line; 
let me see, let me see: 

“The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast,” 

—’t is not so: it begins with Pyrrhus; 

“The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms, 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble 

i Chopine, high shoe. 

> Sdllett, salads. 

* Affection, i.e affectation. 
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When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 

£Hath now this dread and black complexion smear’d > 
With heraldry more dismal; head to foot s 

Now is he total gules; horridly trick’d* c 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, ? 
Bak’d and impastoebwith the parching streets, > 
That lend a tyrannous and damned light 482 > 
To their vile murders: roasted in wrath and fire, { 
And thus o’er-sized 5 with coagulate gore,] > 
With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks.” 


So, proceed v*ju. « 

Pol. ’Fore God, my lord, well spoken, with 
good accent and good^discretion. 

First Play. “ Anon he finds him 490 

Striking too short at Greeks; his antique sword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls. 

Repugnant to command: unequal match'd, 
l’yrrhns at Priam drives; in rage strikes wide; 

Rut with tbo whiiF ttnd wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. [Then senseless Ilium, { 
Seeming to feel this blow, with ffliming top ) 
Stoops to his base, and with a hideous irash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus' e%r: for, lo* his sword, \ 
Which was declining on tlio milky head 600’ 
Of reverend Priam, seem'd i’ the air to stick: > 

t 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood; > 

And, like a neutral to his will and matter, ( 

Did nothing.] \ 

But, as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack® stand still, 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death, anon tho dreadful thundor 
Doth rend the region; 7 so, after Pyrrhus’ pause, 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work; 610 
And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 
On Mors his armour, forg’d for proof eterne, 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus' bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strumpet* Fortune! [All you gods, - 
In general synod, tako away her power; ’ 

Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, i 
And bowl the round nave c[own the hill of heaven ’ 
As low os to the fiends! ”] < 

t 

Pol. This is too long. 620 

Ham. It shall to the barber’s, with your 
beard. Prithee, say on: pie’s for a jig pr aS 
tale of bawdry, or he sleeps; say on:] come to) 
Hecuba. 

First Play. “But who, 0, who had see%,the* r 
mobled 8 queen—” 


* Tridid, traced, coloured (In heraldry). 

> O'crsited, oovered as with glue. 

* The rack, the vaporous upper clouds. 

7 The region, i.e, the air. > Mobled, veiled. 
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Ham. “The mobled que|p”? 

Pol. That’s good; “mobled queen” is good. 

First Play.•“Run barofoot upaud down, threat¬ 
ening the flames 

With bisson 1 rheum; a clout upon that head 
Where late the diadem stood; arid for a robe, 530 
About her lank and all o’er-tcemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of four caught up; — 

Who this had seou, with tongue in venom steep’d, 
'Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have pro¬ 
nounc’d: 

But if the gods themselves did see hef then, 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs, 

The instant burst of clamour that she made— 

Unless things mortal move them not at all— 

Would have made milch the burning oyesof heaven, 
And passion in the gods." 641 

Pol. Look, whe’r he has not turned his 
colour, and has tears in’s eyes. - Pray you, no 
more. 

Ham. ’Tis well; I’ll have thee speak out 
the rest soon.—Good my lord, will you see 
the players well bestSwed ? Do you hear, let 
them be well used; for they are the abstract 
and brief chronicles df the time: after your 
death you were better have a bad epitaph 
than their ill report while you live. 551 

Pol. My lord, I will use them according to 
their desert. 

Ham. God’s bodykins, man, better: use 
every man after his desert, and who should 
scape whipping? Use them after your own 
honour and dignity: the less they deserve, the 
more merit is in your bounty. Take them in. 

Pol. Come, sirs. 559 

Ham. Follow him. friends: we’ll hear a 
play to-morrow. 

[Exit Polonius with all the Players 
except the First. 

Dost thou hear me, old friend; can you play 
the Murder of Gonzago ? 

First Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. We’ll ha’t to-morrow night. You 
could, for a need, study a speech of some 
dozen or sixteen lines, which I would set 
•dovgi and insert in’t, could you not? 

First Play. Ay, my lord. sco 

Ham. Very well. Follow that lord; and 
look you mock him not. [Exit First Player .] 

> Bisson, blinding. 
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My good friends, I’ll leave you till night: 
you are welcome to Elsinore. 67# 

Roz. Good my lord! 

Ham. Ay, so God be wi’ ye. 

[Exeunt Rosencrants and Guildenstem . 

Now I am alone. 

0, what a rogue and peasant slave' am 11 



Ham. Vft. I, 

A dull and muddy mettled rawed, peak, 

Like .lohu-R-dreume, unpreRimnt of my caiue, 

And cau any notluug.—tAet ii 4. BBS-588) 

Is it, not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his visage wann’d; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 581 
A broken voice, and his whole function 2 suiting 
With forms to hisconceit? 3 and all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? What would 
he do, 

> His whole function, i.t. all bla faculties. 

» Conceit, conception. 
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Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have ? He would drown the stage with 
tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, wo 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I,. 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 1 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn’d defeat 2 was made. Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i’ the 
throat, 60 i 

As deep as to the lungs? who does me this, ha? 
’S wounds, I should take it: for it cannot be 
But 1 am pigeon-liver d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter; or, ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites, 
With this slave’s offal: bloody, l>awdy villain! 
Beraorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless 3 
villain! 

0, vengeance! 6io 

Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave, 
That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 


^CT 111. Some 1. 

Prompted to my Revenge by heaven and hell. 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with 
words, 

And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion! h 

Fie upon’t! fob! About, 4 my brain! Hum, 
I have heard « 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 619 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will 
speak 

With most miraculous organ. I ’ll have these 
players 

Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle: I ’ll observe his looks; 

1 ’ll tent® him to the quick: if he but blench, 
I know my course. The spirit that I have 
seen 

May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness ami my melancholy, 630 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses 7 me to d;unn me: I ’ll have grounds 
More relati ve v than this. The play’s the thing 
Wherein I ’ll catch the conscience of the king. 

[Exit. 


ACT 

ScENB I. Elsinore. A room in the castle. | 

Enter Kino, Queen, Polonics, Ophelia, 
Bosencrantz, and Guildenstkrn. 

King. And can you, by no drift of circum¬ 
stance, 4 

Get from him why he puts on this confusion, 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy? 

Rot. He does confess he feels himself dis¬ 
tracted ; 

But from what cause he will by no means speak. 
Guil. Nor do we find him forward to be 
sounded; 

i Peak, mope. * Defeat, destruction. 

* Kindleu, unnatural. 

* Drift qf circumstance, roundabout method. 
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III. 

But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to some con¬ 
fession y 

Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he,receive you well ? 

Rot. Most like a gentleman. 

Guil. But with much forcing of his disposi¬ 
tion. 

Rot. Niggard of question, but of our demands 
Most free in his reply. 

Queen. Did you assay him 

To any pastime? 

Rot. Madam, it bo fell out, that certain 
players 

* About, *.e. to work. • Tent, probe. 

f Abutee, deludes, 
i Relative, i.e. to the pmpoie. 
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ACT IIL Soeqf 1. 

We o’er-raught 1 on the w^: of these we told 
him, 

And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it: they are about the court, 

And, as I think, they ha^ already order so 
This night to play before hSm. 

Pdi. "T is most true : 

And he beseech’d'ine to entreat your majesties 
To hear and see the matter. 

King. With all my heart; and it doth much 
content me u * 

To hear him so inclin’d. 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpose on to these delights. 
Ms. We shall, my lord. 

[Exeunt Hoxmerantz and Guildenstern. 
King . Sweet Gertrude, leave us too; 

For we have closely 2 sent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as’t were by accident, may here 30 
Affront 3 t Ophelia: 

Her father and myself, lawful espials, 

Will so bestow oursSlves that, seeing unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge, 
And gather by him, as he is behav’d, 

If’t be the affliction of his love or no 
Tluit thus he suffers for. 

Queen. I shall obey you: 

And for. your part, Ophelia, I do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness: so shall I hope your 
virtues 40 

Will bring him to his wonted way again, 

To both your honours. 

Oph. Madam, I wish it may. [Exit Queen. 
Pol. Ophelia, walk you here. Gracious, so 
please you, 

We will bestow ourselves. [To Ophelia] Read 
on this book; • 

That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this,— 
Tis too much prov’d,—that with devotion’s 
, visage 

And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 

$ing. [Aside] 0, ’t is too true! 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my 
conscience! so 


The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering 
art, * 1 , 

Is not more ugly to 4 the thing that helps it 



Rot. He does confess bo feels himself distracted; 
But from what oause he will by no means speak. 

—(Act iii. 1. 8, 8.) 


Than is my deed to my most painted word: 

0 heavy burden! 

Pol. I hear him coming: let’s withdraw, 
my lord. [Exeunt King and Polonius. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. To be, or not to be, that is the question: j 
Whether’t is nobler in the mind to suffer j 
The slingB and arrows of outrageous fortune, j 


1 O’er-raught, overtook. 

* Closely, secretly. 

* Affront, confront. 


* To, {.«. compared to. 
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Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them: to die, to sleep; 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end ei 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks 

That flesh is heir to? ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep, perchance to dream: ay, there’s the 
rub; i 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come, 

"When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect 1 
That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, to 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con¬ 
tumely, 

The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus 2 make 
With a bare bodkin ? 3 who would fardels 4 bear, 
To grunt® and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 80 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And loBe the name of action. Soft you now! 
The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons 89 
Be all my sins remember’d. 

Oph. Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day? 
Ham. I humbly thank you; well, well, well. 
Oph. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver; 

I pray you, now receive them. 

Ham. No, not I; 

I never gave you aught 
Oph. My honour’d lord, you know right 
well you did; 

> Jlegpect, consideration. 

s Quietus, discharge * Bodkin, dagger. 

4 Fardeh, burdens. * Grunt, groan. 


| And, with them, »words of so sweet-hreath 
| compos’d .0- 

As made the things more rich: their perfume 
lost, 

Take these again ^fbr to the noble mind 100 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

' There, my lord. 1 

Ham. 11a, ha! are you honest? 9 
Oph. My lord? 

Ham. Are^you fair? 

Oph. What means your lordship? 

Hum. That if you he honest and fair, your 
honesty should admit no discourse to your' 
i beauty. 

; Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better j 
; commerce than with honesty? no > 

j Ham. Ay, truly; for the jwwer of beauty 
I will sooner transform honesty from what it is 
tc* a bawd than the force of hopesty can trans-j. 
late beauty into his likeness: this was some- ’ 
time a paradox, but now the time gives it, 
proof. I did love you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me be¬ 
lieve so. 

; Ham. You should not have believed me; 
i for virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock 
but we shall relish of it : I loved you not. 

Oph. I was the more deceived. 121 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst’ 
thou be a breeder of sinners? 1 am myself; 
indifferent 7 honest: but yet I could accuse me 
j of such things, that it were better my mother- 
! had not borne me: I am very proud, revenge-' 

I ful, ambitious; with more offences at my beck j 
| than I have thoughts to put them in, imagina- j 
! tion to give them shape, or time to act them in. r 
j What should such fellows as I do crawling i 
between heaven and earth? We are arrant 
knaves, all; believe none of us. Go thy ways ! 
to a nunnery. Where’s your father? 188 
Qph. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors he shut upon him, that 
he may play the fool no where but in ’a own 
house. Farewell. & 

Oph. 0 , help him, you sweet heavens! * 
Ham. If thou dost marry, I’ll give thee 
this plague for thy dowry: be thou as chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow, thou shaJt not escape 

« Honett, it. virtuous. 1 In&iffennt, fairly. 
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ACT hi. Son 1 . 


HAMLET. 


ACT III Seen* 1. 


ca lumgfe Get thee to a nunnery, go: farewell. 
&r, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool: 
| for wisemeif know well enough what monsters 
|you make of them. To a nunnery, go; and 
’.quickly too. Farewell. • r 146 

Oph. 0 heavenly powers, restore him! 

H$m. I have heard of your paintings too, 


well enough; God has given you one face, and | 
you make yourselves another: you jig, you I 
amble, and you lisp, and nickname God’s! 
creatures, and make your wantonness your f 
ignorance. Go to, I ’ll no more on’t; it hath ] 
made me mad. I say, we will have no more f 
marriages: those that are married already, all ■ 



Of*. Take theise again; for to the noble miml 
Kiuh gift# wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord.—(Act iii. 1. KW-lflS.) 


but One, shall live; the rest shall keep as they 
are. To a nunnery, go. [Exit. 

Oph. 0, what a noble mind is here o’er- 
! thrown! 

!Th# courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, 
sword; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, leo 
Tht glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
•The observ’d of all observers, quite, quite 
down! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
.That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

; Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 


Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh; 
That umnatch’d form and feature of blown 
.. . youth 

Blasted with ecstasy: 1 0, woe is me 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 

Re-enter King and Polonies. 

• ■ . 

King. Love! his affections do not that way 
tend; 170 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a 
little, 


i Eataiy, madntu. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


A$T III. Soebe 2. * 


Was not like madness. There’s something in 
his soul, 172 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood, 

| [And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
(Will be some danger: which for to prevent, 

I have in quick determination 
Thus set it down:] he shall with speed to 
England, 

For .the demand of our neglected tribute: 
Haply the seas and countries different 
With variable objects shall expel 180 

This something-settled matter in his heart, 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on’t 1 
Pol. It shall do well: but yet do I believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. How now, 
Ophelia! 

You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said; 
We heard it all My lord, do as you please; 
But, if you hold it fit, after lire play, 189 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief: let her be round with him; 
And I ’ll be plac’d, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference. If she find 1 him not, 
To England send him, or confine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King. It shall be so: 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. The same. A hall in the same. 

Enter Hamlet and several Players. 

Ham. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue: 
but if you mouth it, as many of your players 
do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your 
hand, thus; but use all gently: for in the very 
torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirl¬ 
wind of passion, you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness. 
0, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, 
who, for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dtunb-shows and noise: I 


i Find, i.t. And out. 
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would have such a fellow whipped*for oer- 
doing Termagant; it out-herods Herod; pray 
you, avoid it. 

First Play. I warrant your honour. it 
Ham. Be not tfo*’tame neither, but let your 
own discretion be your tutor: suit the fiction 
to the word, the word to tlg» action; with this 
special observance, that you o’erstep not the 
modesty of nature: for any thing so overdone 
is from* the*purpose of playing, whose end, 

| both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, 
as’t were, the mirror up to nature; to show 
• virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 

' and the very age and body of the time his 
; form and pressure. 3 Now, this overdone, or 
come tardy off, though it make the unskilful 
; laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; 
the censure 4 of the which one must, in your 
allowance, o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. 
0 , there be players that I have seen play, and 
heard others praise, and that highly, not to 
i speak it profanely, that neithei having the 
j accent of Christians nor, the gait of Christian, 
j pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought some of nature’s journey¬ 
men had made: men, and not made them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably. 

First Play. I hope we have reformed that 
: indifferently with us, sir. 41 

| Ham. 0, reform it altogether. And let 
, those that play your clowns speak no more 
! than is set down for them: for there he of 
; them that will themselves laugh, to set on 
! some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 
too, though in the meantime some necessary 
! question of the play be then to be considered: 

! that’s villanous, and shows a most pitiful 
! ambition in the fool that uses it. Go, make 

; you ready. [Exeunt Players. 

l 

I Polonius, Rosencrantz, and Guilden- J 

i STERN. * l 

I How now, my lord! will the king hear this’ 

I piece of work? 4 

; Pol. And the queen too, and that presently. J 
Ham. Bid the players make haste. [Exit > 
Polonius.] Will you two help to hasten themtjj 

> From, apart from, contrary to. 

* Pressure, impression, stamp. 

* Censure, judgment. 




ACT III. Boats S. 


HAMLET. 


ACT HI. Scene 1 


l Ros. Quit. We will, milord, 
c [Exeunt Jtosencrantz and Guildenetem .] 
Ham. What ho! Horatio! 

Enter Horatio. 

Her. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 
H$tm. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal. 1 60 
Her. 0, my dear lord,— 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter; 

For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 

To feed and clothe thee? Why should the 
poor be flatter’d ? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou 
hear ? 

Since my deaj; soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself: for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and bless’d are 
those 7a 

Whose blood and judgment are so well com¬ 
mingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that 
man 

That is not passion’s slave, and 1 will wear 
him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.—Something too much of this.— 
There is a play to-nigut before the king; 80 
One scene of it comes item- the circumstance 
Which 1 have told thee of my father’s death: 
I prithee, when tlftu seest that act a-foot, 
Eren with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe my uncle: if his occulted 2 guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It«8 a damned ghost that we have seen; 

And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. 8 Give him heedful note: 
Far I mine eyes will rivet to his face, oo 
And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure* of his seeming. 

i Cop'd, withal, encountered with. 

* Occulted, concealed. 

» Stithy, i.t. forge. 4 Censure, Judgment. 


Hot. Well, my lord: 

If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing 
And ’scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 
Ham. They’re coming to the play; I must 
be idle: 5 
Get you a place. 



Ham. Horatio, thou art evu as just a man 
A* e'er my conversation cop'd withal.—(Act iii S. 59,80.) 


Danish march. A flo urish. Eater King, Queen, 
Polonius, Ophelia, Rosencrantz, Guil- 
denstern, and others. 

King. How fares our cousin Hamlet? 

Ham. Excellent, i’ faith; of the chameleon’s 
dish: I eat the air, promise-crammed: you 
cannot feed capons so. 100 


* Idle, crazy. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


ACLIII. Seam S, 


King. I have, nothing with this answer, 
Hamlet; these words are not mine. 102 

Ham. No, nor mine now. [To Polonins\ My 
lord, you played i’ the university, you say? 

Pol. That did I, my lord; and was accounted 
a good actor. 

Ham. And what did you enact? 

Pol. I did enact Julius Ccesar; I was killed 
i’ the Capitol; Brutus killed me. ( 100 

Ham. It was a brute part of liim to kill so 
capital a calf there. Be the players ready? 

It‘on. Ay, my lord; they stay upon your 
patience. 

Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit 
by me. 

Ham. No, good mother; here’s metal more 
attractive. 

Pol. [To the King ] O, ho! do you mark that? 
I bun. Lady, shall l lie in your lap? , 

[Lying down at Ophelias feet. 
? [Oph. No, my lord. 120 

< Ham. I meau, my head upon your lap? 

< Oph. Ay, my lord. 

I Ham. Do you think I meant country 

< matters? 

' Oph. 1 think nothing, my lord. 

< Ham. That’s a fair thought to lie between 
> maids’ legs. 

\ Oph. What is, my lord? 

) Ham. Nothing.] 

Oph. You are merry, my lord. 

Ham. Who, I? iso 

Oph. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. 0 God, your only jig-maker. What 
should a man do but be merry? for, look you, 
how cheerfully my mother looks, and my father 
died within’s two hours. 

Oph. Nay, ’t is twice two months my lord. 
Ham. So long? Nay, then, let the devil 
wear black, for I ’ll have a suit of sables. 0 
heavens! die two months ago, and not for¬ 
gotten yet? Then there’s hope a great man’s 
memory may outlive his life half a year: but, 
'by’r lady, he must build churches, then; for 

< else shall he suffer not thinking on, with the 

5 hobby-horse, whose epitaph is, “ For, 0, for, 
<0, the hobby-horse is forgot.”] 145 

Hautboys play. The. dumb-show enters. 

Enter a Kina and a Queen very lovingly; the Queen 
embracing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes 
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shorn of protestation uyto him. He takes her up, and 
declines his head upon her neck: lays him down upon 
a bank of flowers: she, seeing him asleep, leaves him. 
Anon comes in a fellow, takes off his crown, kisses it, 
and pours p >i»on in the' King's ear*, and exit. The 
queen returns; flnd» the. King dead, and males 
passionate action. The Poisoner, with some two or 
three Mutes, comes in again, seeming to lament with 
her. The dead body is curried array. The Poisoner 
wooes the Queen with gfts: she seems loth and tot- 
willing awhile, but in the end accepts his love. 

t # [Exeunt. 

Oph. What means this, my lord ? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecbo; it 
means mischief. 

Oph. Belike this show imports the argument 
of the play. 150 

Enter Prologue. 

Ham. We shall know by this fellow: [the 
play el’s cannot keep counsel; they ’ll tell all. ' 
Oph. Will he tell us what this show meant? 
Ilam. Ay, or any shoiy that you’ll show, 
him: be not you ashamed to show, he ’ll not, 
shame to tell you what it mentis. 

Oph. You are naught, you are naught: I’ll/ 
mark the play.] ( 

Pro. For us, anil for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency, 100 

We beg your hearing patiently. [Exit. 

Ham. Is this a prologue, or the posy 1 of a 
ring? 

Oph. ’T is brief, my lord. 

Ham. As woman’s love. 

Enter a King and a Queen. 

P. King. Full thirty times hath Phoebus’ cart* 
gone round 

Neptune's salt wash and Tellus’ orbed ground, 

And thirty dozen moons with borrow’d sheen 
About the world have times twelve thirties been, 
Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands > 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands. 170 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the sun and 
moon , 

Make us again count o’er ere love be done! 

But, woo is me, you are so sick of late, 

So far from cheer and from your former state, 

That I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 1 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must: 

[Tor women’s fear and love hold quantity; ( 

In neither aught, or in extremity. ^ 


» Posy, i.t. a rhymed motto. 


* Cart, chariot 



HAMLET. 


ACT,IIL Seme 3. 


ACT III, Seine 2. 

^Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 

< And a»my love is siz’d, mjPfear is so: 180 

/ Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear; 

* Where littlfffeai s grow great, great love grows there.] 
P. King. Faith, I mast leave thee, love, and 
shortly too; # 

My operant powers their fudbtions leave 1 to do: 

Ai^L thou slrnlt live iu this fair world behind, 
Honour’d, belov’d; and haply ono as kind 
For husband shtit thou— 

P. Queen. 0, confound the rest! 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast: 

In second husbancPle» me be acciilst! 

None wod the second but who kill'd the first. 190 

Ham. [A title] Wormwood, wormwood. 

■ [/>• Queen. The instances 2 that second marriage 
$ move 

1 Are base respects 3 of thrift, hut none of love: 

A second time I kill my husband dead 

■ When second husband kisses mo in bed.] 

P. King. I do believe you think what now you 
speak; 

But wfjat we So determine oft wo break. 

, [Purpose is but the slave to memory; 

\ Of violent birth, butepoor validity: 4 

'Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree, 200 

< But fall unshaken when they mellow be. 

; Most necessary’t is that wc forget 

;To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt:] 

What to oursolves in passion wc propose, 

The passion onding, doth the pur|K)se lose. 

[The violence of either grief or joy 
' Their own enactures with themselves destroy: 

Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; 

( Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 

, This world is not for aye, nor’t is not strange 210 
} That even our loves should with our fortunes change; 

< For’t is a question left us yet to prove, 

/ Whether 5 love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 

^ The great man down, you mark his favourite flies; 
yThe poor advanc’d makes friends of enemies. 
j And hithorto doth love on fortune tend: 

( For who not needs shall never luck a friend; 
j And who in want afliollow friend doth try, 

^Directly seasons 6 him his enemy, 
t But, orderly to end where I begun, 220 

< Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 

5That our devices still are overthrown; o 
1 (Jbr thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own:] 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed; 

But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. 
i P. Queen* Nor earth to me give food nor heaven 
light! 

i Leave, leave off, cease. 1 Instanm, inducements 
> Respects, considerations. * Validity, efficacy. 

* Whether, prononneed (as it was often written) whe'r. 

« Seasons, i.e. brings to maturity in his true character. 


Sport and repose lock from me day and night! 

[To desperation turn my trust and hope! 

An anchor’s 7 cheer in prison he my scope! 

Each opposite, 6 that blanks® the face of joy, 230 
Meet what I would have well, and it destroy!] 

Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife, 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 

Ham. If she should break it now! 

/*. King. ’T is deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here 
awhile; 

My splits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. [SfeejM. 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain; 

And never como mischance between us twain! [Exit. 

Ham. Madam, how like you this play? 
Queen. The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks. 240 

Ham. O, but she ’ll keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument? Is 
there no offence iu’t? 

Ham. No, no, they do but jest, poison in 
jest: no offence i ! the world. 

King. What do you call the play? 

Hum. The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tro¬ 
pically. This play is the image of a murder 
done in Vienna: (Jonzago is the duke’s name; 
his wife, Bnptista: you shall see anon; ’tisa 
knavish piece of work: but what o’ that? your 
majesty, and w r e that have free souls,it touches 
us not: let. the galled jade wince, our withers 
are unwrung. 258 

Enter Lucianos. 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

Oph. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 
Ham. I could interpret between you and 
your love, if I could see the puppets dallying. 
[Oph. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. £ 
Ham. It would cost you a groaning to take< 
off my edge. 

Oph. Still better, and worse. ^ 

Ham.' So you must take your husbands.]^ 
Begin, murderer; [pox,] leave thy damnablej 
faces, and begin. Come: “ the croaking raven 
doth bellow for revenge.” ■ 

Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and 
time agreeing; 

Confederate Reason, else no creature seeing; 

Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 

i Anchor's, i.e. anchorite’s, hermit’s. 

6 Opposite, obstacle. 

* Blanks, blanches, pales. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


ACT fa. Soane 2. 


With Hecate's 1 ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magic and dire property 270 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

[Poun the poison into the sleeper's tars. 

Ham. He poisons him i’ the garden for his 
estate. His name’s Gonzago: the story is 
extant, and writ in choice Italian: you shall 
see anon how the murderer gets the love of 
Gonzago’s wife. 

Oph. The king rises. 

Ham. What, frighted with false fire! 

Queen. How fares my lord ? 

Pol. Give o’er the play. 

King. Give me some light: away! 280 

All. Lights, lights, lights! 

|Exeunt all except Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham. Why, let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play; 

For some must watch, while some 
must sleep: 

So runs the world away. 
jTWould not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, 
]—if the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with 
;me,—with two Provincial roses on my razed 
/shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry 3 of players. 
£sir? 

? Hor. Half a share. 290 

[ Ham. A whole one, I.] 

For thou dost know, 0 Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very—pa jock. 

Hor. You might have rhymed. 

Ilarn. 0 good Horatio, I ’ll take the ghost's 
word for a thousand pound. Didst perceive? 

Hor. Very well, my lord. 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning* soo 

Hor. I did very well note him. 

Ham. Ah, ha! Come, some music! come, 
the recorders! 3 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why, then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 
Come, some music! 

Re-enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

Guil. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word 
with you. 

1 Hecate, pronounced Hecnt. 

* Cry, company (from n cry of hounds). 

s Recorders', musical instruments. 
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; Ham. Sir, a whol% history! ■ , t 
! Guil. The king, sir,— sit 

1 Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? « 

| Guil. Is, in his retirement, marvellous dis¬ 
tempered. 4 t 

! Ham. With drink, sir? 

Guil. No, my lord, rather with choler. * 
Ham. Your wisdom should %how itself more 
richer to signify this to his doctor} for, for me 
to put him to his purgation 6 would perhaps 
j plunge him int5 far more chfiler. sifl 

Guil. Good my lord, put your discourse into 
i some frame, and start not so wildly from my 
affair. 

Ham. T am tame, sir: pronounce. 

Guil. The queen, your mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, hath sent me to yon. 

Ham. You are welcome. 

Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is 
not of the right breed. If it shall please you 
to make me a wholesome answer, I will do your 
mother’s commandment: if not, your pardon,® 
and my return shall be the end of my busi¬ 
ness. * 330 

Ham. Sir, 1 cannot 
Guil. What, my lord 1 
Ham. Make you a wholesome answer; my 
wit’s diseased: but, sir, such answer as |can 
make, you shall command; or, rather, a*you 
say, my mother, therefore no more, but to the 
matter: my mother, you say,— 

Ron. Then thus she says; your behaviour 
hath struck her into amazement and admira¬ 
tion. 7 3S9 

Ham. O wonderful son, that can so aston¬ 
ish a mother! But is there no sequel at the 
heels of this mother’s admiration ? impart. 

Ron. She desires to speak* with you in her 
closet, ere you go to bed. } 

Ham. We shall obey, were she ten timeB 
our mother. Have you auy further trade 8 
with us? • 

Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. So I do still, by these pickers and 
stealers. 

* Distempered, discomposed (used also of bodily dis¬ 
order). 

* Purgation, a play upon the legal and medical senses 

of the word. * Your pardon, i.e. your leave to go. 

7 Amazement and admiration, i.e. surprise and wonder. 

* Trade, business. 




ACT IIL S**e: HAMLET. ACT IIlSoenA*. 


Bos. jGood my Bird, what is your cause of 
distemper? you do surely bar the door upon 
your own Hberty, if you deny your griefs to 
your friend. • 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Bos. How can that be, when you have the 
voice of the king himself for your succession 
in Denmark 1 

Ham. At, sir, but “ While the grass grows,” 1 
—-the proverb is something musty. 359 

Re-enter Players with recorders. 

0, the recorders! let Jne see one. To with- j 
draw with you:—why do you go about to re¬ 
cover the wind of me, 2 as if you would drive 
me into a toil? 

Giiil. 0, my lord, if iny duty be too bold, 
my love is too unmannerly. 

Ham. I do,not well understand that. Will 
you play upon this pipe? 

Otiil. My lord, I # cannot. 

Ham. 1 pray you. 

Quit. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 370 

Quit. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. It is as easy as lying: govern these 
ventages 3 with your fingers and thumb, give 
it breath wit!) your mouth, and it will dis¬ 
course most eloquent music. Look you, these 
are the stops. 

O' nil. But these cannot 1 command to any 
utterance of harmony; I have not the 
skill. 378 

Ham . Why look you now, how unworthy 
a thing you make of me! You would play 
upon me; you would seem to know my stops; 
you would pluck out the heart of my mystery; 
you would sound*me from my lowest note to 
the top of my compass: and there is much 
music, excellent voice, in this little organ; yet 
cannot you make it speak. ’S blood, dp you 
tfrink I am easier to he played on than a pipe? 
Call me what instrument you will, though you 
can fret 4 me, you cannot play upon me. 

While the grass grows the Bteed starves." 

* To recover the wind of me, i.e., in hunting, to get to 
windward of the game, that It may be driven into the toil 
without scenting it; 

* These ventages, the stops. 

* Fret, a quibble; the frets an the stops of an instru¬ 
ment. 


Enter Totomvs. 

f 

God bless you, sir! 390 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with 
you, and presently. 

Ham. Do you see youder cloud that’s almost 
in shape of a camel ? 

Pol. By the mass, and’t is like a camel, in¬ 
deed. 9 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale ? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 399 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by 
and by. They fool me to the top of my bent. 4 
I will come by and by.® 

Pol. I will say so. 

Ham. By and by is easily said. [Exit Polo- 
nius.] —Leave me, friends. 

[Exeunt Bosencrantz, Ouildenstern, 
Horatio , and Players. 

’Tis now the very witching time of night. 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out 

Contagion to this world: now could I drink 
hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. Soft! now to my 
mother. 4X0 

0 heart, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom: 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 

I will speak daggers to her, but use none; 

£My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites; ) 
How in my words soever she be shent, 7 > 
To give them seals 9 never, my soul, consent!]} 

[Exit. 

Scene III. A room in the same. 

Enter King, Bosencrantz, «nc?G uildenstern. 

King. I like him not, nor stands it safe 
with us 

To let his madness range. Therefore prepare 
you; 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch, 

• Bent, tension, as of a bent bow. 

« By and by, immediately. 

1 Shent, confounded, put to shame, 
e To give (hem seals, i.e. to put them in execution. 
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ACT III. Soane 8. 


HAMLET. 


ACfclll. Scene 8. 


And he to England shall along with you: 
Sphe terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us as doth hourly grow 
jOut of his lunacies. 

\ Guil. We will ourselves provide: 

{Most holy and religious fear it is 
{To keep those many many bodies safe 
5 That live and feed upon your majesty. 10 


('Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 
/To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser 
/ things 19 

(Are mortis’d and adjoin’d; which, when it falls, 
{Each small annexment, petty consequence, 

<; Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
'Did the king sigh, but with a general groan.} 
King. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy 
voyage; 

For we will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

Ros. Gutt. We will haste us. 

[Exeunt Rosencrante and Guildemtern. 
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Ros. The single yid peculiar life i$ bound,} 
With all the strength and armour of the mind > 
To keep itself from noyance; 1 but much more -’ 
That spirit upon whose weal depends and/ 
rests ^ j 

The lives of many. The cease 2 of majesty ' 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth diftw ? 
What’s near it with it; it is?a massy wheel, <| 


Enter Polomus. 

Pol. My lord, he’s going to his mothers 
closet: 

Behind the arras I ’ll convey myself, 

To hear the process; I ’ll warrant she ’ll ftx 
him home: 29 

And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 

’Tis meet tliat some more audience thaifa 
mother, 

Since nature makes them partial, should o’er- 
hear 

i Noyance, Injury. * Cease, extinction. 



Ham Sow might 1 dr it pat, now he ia rraying. T f Act iii. 3 73.) 








































ACT III. Soey 3. 

The speech, of vantage. 1 a Fare you Well, my 
liege: ss 

I ’ll call upon you ere you go to bed, 

And tell you what I know. 

King, TJjanks, deal' my lord. 

[Exit Polonius. 

0, riV offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primftl eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder! Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will: 38 
My stronger guilt defeats my Strong intent. 
And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause whero I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. Wliat if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood, 
Is there not rairi enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serveB 
mercy 

But to confront the visage of offence? 

And wliat’s in prayer but. this twofold force, 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 49 
Or pardon’d being down ? Then I ’ll look up; 
My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
(jail serve my turn? “ Forgive me my foul 
murder?” 

That cannot be, since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition,and my queen. 
May one lie pardon’d, and retain the offence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but’t is not so above; 60 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
Inhis true nature;an 1 we ourselvescompell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. Wliat then ? what rests ? 2 
Try what repentapce can: what can it not? 
Y$t what can it when one can not repent? 

0 wretched state! 0 bosom black as death! 
0 limed 3 soul, that struggling to be free 
A# more engag’d. 4 Help, angels! l&ake 
assayl 

Bow, stubborn knees; and, heart with strings 
v of steel, to 

Bcsoft as sinews of the new-born babe! 

ATI may be well. [Retires and kneels. 

i Of vantage, i.e. from a point, of vantage., 

* Rests, remains. * Limed, caught with bird-lime. 

4 ffagop^eutangled. 


ACT in. Beene A 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now might I do it pat, now he is 
praying; 

And now 1 ’ll do’t: and so he goes to heaven; 
And so am I reveng’d. That would 6 be scann’d: 
A villain kills my father; and, for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 

0, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread, so 
With all his crimes broad blown, as flush 6 as 
May; 

And how his audit stands who knows save 
heaven? 

But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 
’Tis heavy with him: and am I, then, reveng’d. 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 
No. 

Up, sword, find know thou a more horrid 
bent: 

When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage, 

[Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed;] 80 
At gaming, swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at 
heaven, 

And that his soul may lie as damn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays: 
This physic'but prolongs thy sickly days. 

[Exit, 

[The King rises and advances. 
King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain 
below: 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 

[Exit. 

Scene IV. Another room in the same. 

Enter Queen and PoLONiua 

Pol. He will come straight. Look you lay 
home to him: 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad 7 to 
bear with, 

And that your grace hath screen’d and stood 
between 

* Would, i e. requires to. 

• Flush, full of vigour. 

1 Broad, UDraatruitied. 
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ACT III. Beene 4. 


HAMLET. 


ACT HI. Scene 4, 


Much heat and him. I ’ll sconce me even here. 

Pray you, be round with him. 

If am. [ Within] Mother, mother, mother! 

Quern. I ’ll warrant you; 

Fear me not: withdraw, 1 hear him coming. 

[Polonius goes behind the arras. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now, mother, what’s the matter? 

Queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy fath # er much 
offended. jo 

Ham. Mother, you have my father much 
offended. 

Queen. Come, come, you answer with an 
idle tongue. 

Ham. Go,, go, you question with a wicked 
tongue. 

Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet! 

Ham. What’s the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me? 

Ham. No, by the rood, not so: 

You are the queen, your husband’s brother's 
wife; 

And—would it were not so!—you are my 
mother. 

Queen. Nay, then, I ’ll set those to you that 
can speak. 

Ham. Come, come, and sit you down; you 
shall not budge; 

You go not till I set you up a glass io 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not 
murder me? Help, help, ho! 

Pol. [Behind] What, ho! help, help, help! 

Ham. [Drawing] How now! a rat? Dead, 
for a ducat, dead! 

[Makes a pass through the arras. 

Pol. [Behind] 0, I urn slain! 

[Falls and dies. 

Queen. 0 me, what hast thou done? 

Ham. Nay, I know not: 

Is it the king? 

Queen. 0, what a rash and bloody deed is 
this! 

Ham. A bloody deed! almost as bad, good 
mother, 28 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king! 

Ham. Ay, lady, ’t was my word. 

[Lifts up the arras, and sees Polonius. 
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Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 
I took thee for thy better: take thy fortune; 
Thou find’st to be too busy in sox^e danger. 
Leave wringing of yojur bands: peace! sit you 
down, 

• 

And let me wring ^our heart: for so I shall, 
If it be nutde of penetrable stuff; « 

If damned custom have notrfjmz’d it so, 

That it is proof and bulwark against sense. 1 
Queen. What have I done, that thou dar’st 
wag thy tongue < 

In noise so rude against me? 

Ham. . Such an act 40 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, hikes off the rose 
■From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
(And sets a blister there, makes marriage-vows 
’As false as dicers’ oaths: 0, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction 2 plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religifin makes 
A rhapsody of words: heaven’s face doth glow; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, so 
Is thought-sick 3 at the add. 

Queen. Ay me, what act, 

That roars so loud, and thunders in the index? 
Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on 
this, 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A station 4 like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a beaten-kissing hill; 

A combination and a form indeed, 60 

Where every god did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man: 

This was your husband. I^ok you now, what 
follows: 

Here is your husband; like a mildew’d ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you 
%es? # 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten 6 on this moor? Ha! have you 
eyes? m 

i Sente, feeling. 

* Contraction, i.e marriage contract 
« Thought-sick, sick with anxiety. 

4 Station, attitude in itandlng. # 

* Batten, grow fat 



HAMLET. 


ACT lit. Soe&a 4. 


ACT III. Soesfe 4. 


• • 

You cannot call it love; for at your age 
The htfp-day in the bloocf is tame, it’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment: and what 
judgment 70 

jWould step from this to this! [Sense, sure, 
5 you have, * * 

'Elqf could you not have motion: 1 but sure 
that sense • 


Is apoplex’d: for madness would not err, \ 
Nor sense to ecstasy was ne'er so thrall’d $ 

But it reserv’d some quantity 2 of choice, $ 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was't > 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind ? 3 ) 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, \ 
Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans* all ,} 
Or but a sickly part of one true sense 80 > 



Haw. Thou wretched, rush, intruding fool, farewell! 
I took tliee for thy Iwtter.—(Act iii. 4.31, *2.) 


Could not so mope.] 

O shame! where if» thy blush? Rebellious hell, 
If thou canst mutjne in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

Aid melt in her own fire: proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge, 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, s 
And reason panders will. 

Queen. 0 Hamlet, speak no more: 

Thou tum’st mine eyes into my. very soul; 
And there I see such black and grained 5 spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 

> JTottea, emotion. 1 Quantity, portion. 

1 Hoodman-blind, blindman's-boff. 

* Sam, without, * Grained, dyed In grain. 


{Ilam. Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed 8 bed, 92 
Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making 
love 

Over the nasty sty,—] ^ 

Queen. 0, speak to me no more; 

These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears; 
No more, sweet Hamlet! 

Ilam. A murderer and a villain; 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent 7 lord; a vice of kings;* 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 

* Enseamed, defiled, 
f Precedent, former. 

> A video/ kings, i.e. a buffoon king. 
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ACT III. Scene 4. 


HAMLET. 


ACT £11 Scene 4. 


That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket! 

Queen. No more! 101 

Ham. A king of shreds and patches,— 

Enter Ghost. 

Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards! What would your 
gracious figure? # 

Queen. Alas, he’s mad! 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to 
chide, 

That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
The important 1 acting of your dread command ? 
0 , say! 

tihojt. Do not forget: this visitation no 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But. look, amazement on thy mother sits: 

0 , stop between her and her fighting soul: 
Conceit 2 in weakest bodies strongest works: 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, lady? 

Queen. Alas, how is’t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with the incorporal air do hold discourse? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 
<fAnd, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 
(Your bedded 3 hair, like life in excrements, 
(Starts up, and stands on end.] 0 gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 
Ham. On him, on him! Look you, how pale 
he glares! 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to 
stones, 

Would make them capable. 4 Do not look 
upon me; 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stern effects: then what I have to do 
Will want true colour; tears perchance for 
blood. 180 

Queen. To whom do you speak this? 

Ham. Do you see nothing there? 

Queen. Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 
Ham. Nor did you nothing hear? 

Queen. No, nothing but ourselves. 

Ham. Why, look you there! look, how it 
steals away! 

1 Important, urgent > Coneeit, imagination. 

* Bedded, matted. • Capable, auaceptible. 
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My father, in his ha]?it as he liv’d! # 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the 
portal! [Exit Ghost. 

Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 6 
Is very cunning in. 

Ham. Ecstasy! * 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep 
time, 140 

And makes as healthful music: ’t is not mad¬ 
ness • • 

That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word; which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks: 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what’s past; avoid what is to pome; 
[[And do not spread the compost 8 on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my£ 
virtue; 152/ 

For in the fatness of theSfe pursy times \ 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, > 

Yea, curb 7 and woo for leave to do him good.] / 
Queen. 0 Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart 
in twain. 

Ham. 0, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night: but go not to ray uncle’s bed; 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. lw 


[[That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy* / 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, t 
And either lay the devil, or throw him out j 
With wondrous potency. Once more, go#d? 

night:] 170> 

And when you are desirous to be bless’d, 

I ’ll blessing beg of you. For this same load, 

[Pointing to Polonius. 
I do repent: but heaven hath pleas’d it so, 


* Ecstasy, madness. 

« Compost, manure. 
t Curb (Ft. courber), bow. 



ACT in. See* 4. 


HAMLET. 


ACT m. Son# 4. 


To punish me with this, and this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 

I will besttfw him, and will answer well 176 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night. 
I must be cruel, only to die kind: 

Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. 
[On% word more, good lady. 


Queen. What shall 1 do? 

Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid 
you do: 181 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; < 
Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you hisj 
mouse;' 

And let him, for a pair of reechy* kisses, 



/lain. Huve mp, tmd ho' or n'n me with your wing*, 

\'uu heavenly guard*! Wlint wuuldyour gruciuusfigure 1 —(Act ill 4 103,1(14.) 


jOr paddling in your neck with his damn’d 
) fingers, • 

| Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

I That I essentially am not in madness, 

\ But mad in craft. ’Twere good you let him 

*know; 

[For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 
Would from a paddock, 3 from a bat, a gib, 4 
[ Suq)i dear concernings hide ? who would do so ? 
No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 192 
Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 


„ i Mouse, a term of endearment. 

* Reeehy, dirty. 

* Paddock, toad. 4 Oib, tomcat. 
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Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, > 
To try conclusions, 6 in the basket creep, \ 
And break your own neck down. > 

Queen. Be thou assur'd, if words be made? 
of breath, £ 

And breath of life, I have no life to breathe / 
What thou hast said to nie. ? 

Hum. I must to England; you know that?> 
Queen. Alack, [ 

I had forgot: ’t is so concluded on. 201 

Ham. There’s letters seal’d: and my two 
schoolfellows, 

4 Conclusions, experiments. 
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ACT 111. Scene 4. 


HAMLET. 


AC^rV. Scene 1. 


Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d, 
They bear the mandate; they must sweep my 
way, 

, And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 
For : tis the sport to have the engincr 
Hoist with his own petar: 1 and’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O, ’tis most 
(' sweet r 


When in one line frqjo crafts directly meet. ; 
This man shall set me packing: 2 211' 

I ’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room. { 
Mother, good night Indeed this counsellor j 
Is now most still, mort secret, and most grave, •; 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. ) 
Come, sir, to draw toward an end with ydu. 7 
Good night, mother.] 41 { 

[Exeunt severally; Hamletdragging in Polonius. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. Elsinore. A room in the castle. 

Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, and 
Guildenstehn. 

A’*."//. There’s matter in these sighs, these 
profound heaves: 

You must translate: ’tis fit we understand 
them. 

Where is your son ? 

Queen. Bestow this place on us a little while. 

[To llosencrantz and Guildens/em, 
who exeunt. 

Ah, my good lord, what have I seen to-night? 
King. What, Gertrude ? H(»w d<>es Hamlet ? 
Queen. Mad as the sea and wind, when both 
contend 

Which is the mightier: in his lawless fit, 
Behind the arras hearing something stir, 
Whips out his rapier, cries “ A rat, a rat! ” 
And, in this brainish 3 apprehension, kills 11 
The unseen good old man, 

King. 0 heavy deed! 

It had been so with us, had we l>een there: 
His liberty is full of threats to all, 

To you yourself, to us, to every one. 

Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answer’d ? 
It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, 4 restrain’d and out of 
haunt, 

This mad young man: but so much was our 
love, 

We would not understand what was mast fit, 
But, like the owner of a foul disease, 21 

1 Petar, petard. 

* Packiwj, plotting (as well as in its present sense). 

> BrainUh, brainsick. * Kept short, under control 
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To keep it from divulging, let it feed 22 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 
Queen. To draw apart the body he hath 
kill’d: 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 6 
Among a mineral 6 of metals base, 

Shows itself pure; be weeps for what is done. 

King. 0 Gertrude, courts away! 

The sum no sooner shall the mountains touch, 
But we will ship him hence: and this vile deed 
We must, with all our majesty and skill, si 
Both countenance and excuse, llo, Guilden- 
stern! 

Re-enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstehn 

Friends both, go join you with some further 
aid: 

Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain, 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg’d 
him: 

Go seek him out; speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 

[Exeunt Rosencrantz and GuUdenstern. 
Come, Gertrude, we ’ll call up our wisest friends; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 
And what’s untimelydone: bo, haply, slander— 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, « 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 7 , t 
Transports his poison’d shot—may miss our 
name, 

And hit the woundless air. 0, come away! 
My soul is full of discord and dismay. 

[Exeunt. 

» Ore, probably=gol<L 
* Mineral, lode. 

1 Blank, mark. 



HAMLET. 


ACT IT. Scene S. 




ACT IT. Soeng 2. 

Scene JJ.. The tame. Another room in the tame. 
Enter Hamlet. 

• 

Ham. Safely atowed. 

Rot. Guil. [ Within] Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 
Ham. But soft, what noise? wlio calls on 
Haftlet ? 0, here they come. 

Enter Rosencrantz and Gtjildenstern. 

Rot. What have you done, my lord, with 
the dead body ? • 

Ham. Compounded it with dust, whereto 
’t is kin. 

Rot. Tell us where’t is, that we may take 
it thence, 

And bear it to the chapel. 

Ham. Do not believes it. 

Rot. Believe what? * 10 

Ham. That T can keep your counsel, and 
not mine own. Besides, to be demanded of a 
sponge! what replication should be made by 
the son of a king ? • 

Rot. Take you me for a sponge, my lord ? 
Ham. Ay, sir; that soaks up the king’s 
countenance, 1 his rewards, his authorities. 
But such officers do the king best service in 
the end: he keeps them, like an ape doth nuts, 
in the corner of his jaw; first mouthed, to be 
last swallowed: when he needs what you have 
gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and, s{K>nge, 
you shall be dry again. 23 

Rot. I understand you not, my lord. 

Ham. I am glad of it: a knavish speech 
sleeps in a foolish ear. 

Rot. My lord, you must tell us where the 
body is, and go with us to the king. 

Ham. The body is with the king, but the 
king is not with jthe body. The king is a 
thing— 30 

Guil. A thing, my lord? 

Ham. Of nothing: bring me to him. Hide 
fo*, and all after. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The tame. Anotherroominthetame. 

* Enter Kino, attended. 

King. I have sent to seek him, and to find 
the body. 


How dangerous is it that this man goes loose! 
Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 
He’s lov’d of the distracted multitude^ 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 



Qiirn Belaud the arm hearing something stir, 

Whips out his rapier, ones “A rat, s nit!" 

And, in this bmiuish apprehension, kills 
The unseen good old man.—(Act ir 1.8-12.) 

And where’t is so, the offender’s scourge is 
weigh’d, ‘ 

But never the offence. To bear all smooth and 
even, 

This sudden sending him away must seem 

Deliberate pause: diseases desperate grown 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d, 10 

Or not at all. 

Enter Rosencrantz. 

How now! what hath befall’n? 

Rot. Where the dead body is bestow’d, my 
lord, 

We cannot get from him. 
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ACT IV. Beane U. 


HAMLET. 


ACg? IV. Soone ». 


King. But where is he? 

Um. Without, my lord; guarded, to know 
vour pleasure. 

King. Bring him before us. 

Kos. Ho, Guildenstem! bring in my lord. 

Enter Hamlet and Guildenstern. 

King. Now, Hamlet, where's Polonius? 

Ham. At supper. , 

King. At supper! where? id 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is 
eaten: a certain convocation of politic worms 
are e’en at him. Your worm is your only 
emperor for diet: we fat all creatures else to 
fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots: your 
fat king and your lean beggar is but variable 
service.—two dishes, but to one table: that’s 
the cud. 

King. Alas, alas! 

Ham. A man may fish with the worm that 
hath eat of a king, and eat of the fish that 
hath fed of that worm. so 

King. What dost thou mean by this? 

Ham. Nothing but to show you how a king 
may go a progress through the guts of a 
beggar. 

King. Where is Polonius? 

Ham. In heaven; send thither to see: if 
your messenger find him not there, seek him 
i’ the other place yourself. But, indeed, if you 
find him not within this month, yon shall nose 
him as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 

King. Go seek him there. 40 

[To some Attendants. 

Ham. He will 1 stay till ye come. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for tfffiie especial 
safety,— 

Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou hast done,—must send 
thee hence 

With fiery quickness: therefore prepare thyself; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 

The associates tend, 1 and everything is bent 
For England. 

Ham. For England! 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 

i Tend, attend, wait. 
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King. So is it, if |hou knew’st our purposes. 
Ham. 1 see a cherub that sees them. But, 
come; for England! Farewell, dear mother. 
King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 52 
Ham. My rnothen: father and mother is 
man and wife; man and wife is one ffesh; and 
so, my mother. Come, for England! [i&ctf. 
King. Follow him at foot', tempt him with 
speed aboard; 

Delay it not; I ’ll have him hence to-night: 
Away! for everything is scal’d and done 
That else leans on the affair: pray you, make 
haste. 

[Exeunt Rosemrantz and Guildenstern. 
QAnd, England, if my love thou hold’st at,’ 
aught,— <io, 

As my great power thereof may give thee sense, 
Since yet tby cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Danish sword, and tby free awe, 
Pays homage to us,-- tliuu mayst not coldly set 2 ' 
Our sovereign process; which imports at full, 
By letters congruing to tliat effect, 

The present deal h of II am let. I >o it, England; 
For like the hectic in m f blood be rages, <»,' 
And thou must cure me: till 1 know ’t is done/- 
Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun.] 

[Exit. 

Scene TY. .1 plain in Denmark. 

[Enter Fortinkras, a Captain , and Forces, 
marching. 

For. Go, captain, from me greet the Danish ! 
king; \ 

Tell him that by his license Fortin bras ? 
Claims the conveyance of a promis’d march r 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. / 
If that his majesty would ought with us, / 
We shall express our duly in his eye ; 3 <; 

And let him know so. ( 

Cap. I will do’t, my lord. 

For. Go softly 4 on. 

[Exeunt Fortinbras and Forces .]£ 

Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
and others. 

Ham. Good sir, whose powers are these? 

» Oddly set, regard with indifference. 

«In his eye, in hii prewnce. 1 Softly, slowly. 



HAMLET. 


ACT 17. Seem 6 . 


ACT IV. Scene A 


Cap. They are of Nonjay, sir. 10 

Ham. How purpos'd, sir, I pray you? 

Cap. Against some part of Poland. 

Ham. Who commands them, sir? 

Cap. The nephew to oljJ Norway, Fortuitous. 
Hem. Goes it against the main J of Poland, sir, 
Or for some frontier ? 

Cap. Truly t<, Rjieak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 21 
A ranker 2 rate, should it be sold in fee. 

Ham. Why, then, the Polack never will 
defeud it. 

Cap. Yes, it is already garrison’d. 

Ham. Two thousand souls and twenty thou¬ 
sand ducats 

Will not debate the question of this straw: 
This is the imposthumo 3 of much wealth and 
peace, 

That inward breaks, 1 *<uid showsnocause without 
Why the man dies. I humbly thank you, sir. 
Cap. God be wi’ you, sir. [Exit. 

Mos. Will’t please you ” 0 , my lord ? 

Ham. I ! 11 be with vnu straight. Go a little 
before. [Exeunt all except Hamlet. 

How all occasions do inform against me, xt 
And spur my dull revenge! What is a nun, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 1 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust 5 in us unus’d. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 40 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 

A thought whichj quarter’d, hath but one 
part wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say “This thing’s to do;” 
Sitt® I have cause, and will, and strength, 
and means 

To do’t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me: 
Witness this army, of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

* The main, the chief power. * Ranker, richer. 

* Imposthume, abscess. 

* Dieecm.ru, reasoning faculty. 

* Fast, grow stale. * Stth, since. 


Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff’d, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, w 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure “ 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Bightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour ; s at the stake. How stand I, 
then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That for a fantasy ami trick of fame 61 
Go to their graves like beds, figlit for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 7 
To hide the slain ? O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 

[Exit. 

Scene V. Elsinore. A room in the castle. 

Enter Qcken and Hoiiatio. 

Queen. I will not speak with her. 

Hvr. She is importunate, indeed distract; 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 

Queen. Q What would she have?; 

Hor. She speaks much of her father; says; 
she hears ; 

There’s tricks i’ the world; and hems, and<| 
beats her heart; ? 

Spurns enviously 8 at straws; speaks things > 
in doubt, £ 

That carry but half sense: her speech is; 

nothing, \ 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move \ 

The hearers to collection; 0 they aim at it, < 
And botch the words up fit to their own? 

thoughts; 10 ) 

Which, as her winks and nods and gestures;’ 

yield them, \ 

Indeed would make one think there might be \ 
thought, \ 

Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. \ 

Queen. [A side] ’T were good she were spoken; 
with; for she may strew j 

Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds.j; 

1 Continent, Le. that which contains. 

* Enviously, angrily. »Collection, inference. 
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ACT IV. Scene 5. 


HAMLET. 


A(y IV. Scene 5, 


Let her come in. [Exit Horatio. 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 1 
So full of artless jealousy 2 is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 20 

Re-enter Hokatio, with Ophelia. 

Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of 
Denmark? # 

Queen. How now, Ophelia! 

Oph. [.S’biK/s] 

How should I your true love know 
From another 0110 ? 

By his cockle hat 11 and staff, 

And his sandal shoou. 

Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this 
song? 

Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 

[.Si',./#] He is dead and frone, lady, 

He is dead and gone; 30 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

Queen. Nay, but, Ophelia,— 

Oph. Pray you, mark. 

[Sisys] White his shroud as the mountain snow, 

Enter Kino. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph. 

Larded* with sweet flowers; 

Which bowept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 

King. How do you, pretty lady ? 40 

Oph. Well, God ’ild you! 5 They say the 

owl was a baker’s daughter. Lord, we know 

what we are, but know not what we may be. 

God be at vour table! 

* 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Oph. Pray you, let’s have no words of this; 
but when they ask you what it means, say 
you this: 

[Stays] To-morrow is Saint Valentino’s day, 

All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 30 

To be your Valentine. 

[[Then up he rose, and donn’d his clothes, 
And dupp’d 6 the chamber-door; 

1 Amiss, misfortune. - Jealousy, suspicion. 

9 Cockle hat, badge of pilgrims bound for places of de¬ 
votion beyond sea 4 Larded, garnished. 

1 God ’ild you, God yield you (i.e. God bless you). 

6 Dupp'd, opened (dwp=do up, i.e lift the latch). 
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Let in the maijj, that out a maid 
Never departed more.] 

King. Pretty Ophelia! « 

Oph. Indeed, la, without an oath, I ’ll make 
an end on’t: ,, 

[ [Stnys] By Gis r and by Saint Charity, 

Alack, and fie for shame! * 00 

Young men will do’t, if they come to't; 

By cock, 8 they aro to blame. 

Quoth she, before you tumbled me, 

You promis’d me to wed. 

So woul5 I ha’ done, by' yonder sun, 

An thou hudst not come to my bed.] 

King. How long hath she been thus? 67 
Oph. I hope all will be well. We must be 
patient: but I cannot choose but weep, to 
think they should lay him i’ the cold ground. 
My brother shall know of it: and so I thank 
you for your good counsel. Come, my coach! 
Good night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies; 
good night, good night. , [Exit. 

King. Follow her close; give her good 
watch, I pray you. * [Exit Horatio. 
0, this is u the poison of deep grief; it springs 
All from her father’s Heath. O Gertrude, 
Gertrude, 

Wliensorrowscome, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions! [[First, lier father slain: ; 
Next, your son gone; and he most violent 
author so 

Of bis own just remove: the people muddied, 
Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts 
and whispers, 

For good Polonius’ death; and we have done 
but greenly, 

In hugger-mugger 10 to inter him: poor 
Ophelia 

Divided from herself and her fair judgment, 
Without the which we art: pictures, or mere 
beasts: 

Last, and as much containing as ail these, 
Heij, brother is in secret come from France, 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in elomds, 
And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 90 
With pestilent speeches of his father’s death; 
Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, * « 
Will nothing stick our person to arraign 
In ear and ear. 0 my dear Gertrude, this, 

i Gis, i.e. Jesus. » Cock, a vulgarism for God. 

* This is, pronounce this’. 
w In hugger-mugger, secretly. 



ACT IV. Scene 5. 


HAMLET. 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


j Like to a murdering-pieee, 1 in many places 

< Gives me superfluous dealft.] [A noise within. 

Queen. Alack, what noise is this? 

King. Wkere are my Switzere? Let them 
guard the door. 

t 

Enter a Gentleman. 

What is the matyer? 

Gent. Save yourself, my lord: 

The ocean, overpeering of his list, 2 90 

Eats nut the flatp. with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 3 
O’erbears your officers. The rabble call him 
lord; 

< [And, as the world were now but to begin, 
'Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

1 The ratifiers and props of every word,] 

They cry, “ Choose we; Laertes shall be king! ” 
Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the 
clouds, • 

“Laertes shall be king, Laertes king!” 

Queen. How cheerfully on the false trail 
they cry! 109 

0, this is counter, y § ou false Danish dogs! 
King. The doors are broke. [Abwse within. 

Enter Laertes, armed; Danes following. 

Laer. Where is this king? Sirs, stand you 
all without. 

Danes. No, let’s come in. 

Laer. I pray you, give me leave. 

Danes. We will, we will. 

[They retire without the door. 
Laer. I tliank you: keep the door. 0 thou 
vile king, 

Give me my father! 

5 \_Qunen. Calmly, good Laertes, 

jj Laer. That drop of blood that’s calm pro- 
l claims me bastard; 

^Cfies cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
\ Even here, between the chaste unsmirched 
\ brows • 110 

/Or my true mother.] 

King. What’s the cause, Laertes, 

ThqJ thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 
iJet him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person: 
There's such divinity doth hedge a king, 

1 A murdering-pieee, a cannon loaded with case-shot. 

* List, boundary. * Bead, armed force. 


That treason can but peep to what it would. 
Acts little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens’d: let him po, Ger¬ 
trude: 

Speak, man. 

Laer. Where is my father? 

King. Dead. 

Queen. But not by him. 

King. Let him demand his fill. 

Laer 9 How came he dead? I’ll not be 
juggled with: iso 

To hell, allegiance! [vows, totheblackestdevil! / 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit!/ 
1 dare damnation:] to this point I stand,— $ 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only I ’ll be reveng’d 
Most throughly for my father. 

King. Who shall stay you? 

Laer. My will, not all the world: 

And for mv means, I ’ll husband them so well, 
They shall go far with little. 

King. Good Laertes, 

[If you desire to know the certainty 140 > 
Of your dear father’s death, is’t writ in your/ 
revenge, f 

That, swoopstake, you will draw both friend i 
and foe, / 

Winner and loser? / 

Laer. None but his enemies. > 


King. 


Will you know them, then ?i 


Laer. To his good friends thus wide I’ll’ 

/ 
t 
/ 
/ 


ope my arms, 

And, like the kind life-rendering pelican 
Bejiast them with my blood. 

King. Why, now you speak { 

Like a good child and a true gentleman.] \ 
That 1 am guiltless of your father’s death, 
And am most sensibly in grief for it, 150 
It shall as level to your judgment pierce 
As day does to your eye. 

Danes. [ Within] Let her come in. 
Laer. How now! what noise is that? 


Re-enter Ophelia. 

0 heat, dry up my brains! tears seven-times 
salt, 

Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! 
By heaven, thy madnessshall be paid by weight, 
Till our scale turn the beam. 0 rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 
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ACT IV. Scene 5. 

O heavens! is’t possible a young maid’s 
wits 

Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 100 
Nature* is fine 1 in love; and, where ’tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 

Oph. [Sings] 


ACT IV. Some & 

• 

They bore him barefaced on the bier; 

Hey non nonnjr, nonny, hey nonny; 

And in his grave rain'd many a tear 

Fare you well, my dove! 

Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst per* 
suade revenge, • 

It could not move thus. - 


HAMLET. 



Oph. Thvra's nummary, that's for remembrance.-(Act iv. a 175.176 j 


Oph. You must sing, “ Down a-down, an you 
call him a-down-a.” 0, how the wheel becomes 
it! It is the false steward, that stole his 
master’s daughter. 178 

Laer. This nothing’s more than matter. 
Oph. There’s rosemary, that’s for remem* 
branee; pray you, love, remember: and there 
is pansies, 2 that’s for thoughts. 

Laer. A document 3 in madness; thoughts 
and remembrance fitted. 179 

Oph. There’s fennel for you, and colum- 

1 Fine, delicate, tender. 

* Panties, Vr. pensies, thought!. 

1 Document, instruction. 
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bines: there’s rue for you; and here’s some 
for me: we may call it herb of grace o’ Sun¬ 
days: 0, you must wear vo^ir rue with a dif¬ 
ference. There’s a daisy: I would give yVu 
some violets, but they withered all when my 
father died:—they say he made a good 
end,— * 

[Sings] For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 

Laer. Thought and affliction, passion,thell 
itself, 

She turns to favour and to prettiness. 

Oph. [Ntnys] 

And will be not como again ? 190 

And will he not come again? 




















HAMLET. 


ACT IV, Soane 7. 


ACT IV, Scene 5. 

• * 

No, no, he is dead, 102 

, Go to thy dcatfc-bed, 

He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All flaxen was his poll: 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast Sway moan: • 

# God ha’ mercy on his soul! 

Anil of all Christian souls, I pray God.—God 
l)e wi’ ye. [Exit. 

Lacr . Do you see this, 0 God? aoi 

King. Laertes, I must comnyine with your 
grief, 

Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you 
will, 

And they shall hear and judge’twixt you and 
me: 

If by direct or by collateraj hand 
They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To youdn satisfaction; but if not, con 

Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Laer. Let this be so; 

His means of death, his obscure burial, 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er bis bones, 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation, 

Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to 
earth, 

That I must call’t in question. 

King. So you shall; 

And where the offence is let the great axe fall. 
I pray you, go with me. [Exeunt. 

<[Scene YI. The tame. Another room in the 
\ tame. 

^ Enter Horatio and a Servant. 

\ tjflfor. What are they that would speak with 
; me? 

| Sere. Sea-faring men, sir: they say they 
/ha^e letters for you. 

/ Hor. Let them come in. [Exit Servant. 
<T do jiot know from what part of the world 
I aftould be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 

Enter Sailort. 

v First Sail. God bless you, sir. 

Hor. Let him bless thee too. 


First Sail. He shall, sir. an’t please him. 
There’s a letter for you, sir,—it comes from 
the ambassador that was bound for England, 
—if your name be Horatio, as I am let to 
know it is. Ilf 

Hor. [Readi\ “Horatio, when thou shalt have? 
overlooked this, give these fellows some means 1 to? 
the king: they have letters for him. Ere we were 
two days old at sea, a pirate of very warlike appoint¬ 
ment gave ns chase. Finding ourselves too slow of 
sail, we $ut on a compelled valour; and in the grapple 
I boarded them: on the instant they got clear of our 
ship; so I alone became their prisoner. They have 
dealt with me like thieves of mercy: but they knew 
what they did; I am to do a good turn for them. 4 
Let the kingiiave the letters I have sent; and repair) 
thou to me with as much haste as thou wouldst fly? 
death. I have words to speak in thine ear will make ? 
thee dumb; yet aro they much too light for the boro / 
of the matter. Theso good fellows will bring theej 
where 1 am. ilrmencnuitss and Guildenstern hold l 
their course for England: of them I have much to> 
tell theo. Farewell. 30/ 

“He that thou knowest thine, Hamlet.” ? 

Come, I will make you way for these your) 
letters; ? 

And do’t the speedier, that yon may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VII. The same. Another room in the 
same. 

Enter King and Laertes. 

King. Now must your conscience my acquit¬ 
tance seal, 

And you must put me in your heart for friend, 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he which hath your noble father slain 
Pursued my life. 

Laer. It well appears: Quit tell me£ 

Why you proceeded not against these feats, ) 
So crimeful and so capital in nature, 

As by your safety, wisdom, all things else, 

You mainly were stirr’d up. 

King. 0, for two special reasons, 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much un¬ 
sinew’d, 10 

And yet to me they are strong. The queen 
his mother 


> Meant, i.e. means of access. 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 

) Lives almost by his looks; and for myself,— 

■ My virtue or my plague, be it either which,— 
(She's s(»conjunctive 1 to my life and soul, 

; That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
/1 could not but by her. The other motive, 
‘Why to a public count I might not go, 

' Is the great love the general gender 2 bear 

■ him; 

f # 

; Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
i Would, like the spring that turneth f ood to 

< stone, 20 

( 

(Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows, 
' Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 

< Would have reverted to my bow again, 

' And not where I had aim’d them.] 

Lacr. And so have 1 a noble father lost; 

A sister driven into desperate terms, 

Whose worth, if praises may go back again, 
Stoo> i challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections: but my revenge will come. 
King. Break not your sleeps for that: you 
must not think 30 

That we are made of stuff so flat and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with 
danger 

And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear 
more: 

I lov’d your father, and we love ourself; 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine— 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now 1 what news? 

Mm. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet: 
This to your majesty; this to the queen. 

King. From Hamlet! who brought them ? 
Mm. Sailors, my lord, they say; 1 saw them 
not: 

They were given me by Claudio; be receiv’d 
them 40 

Of him that brought them. 

King. Laertes, you shall hear them. 

Leave us. [ Exit Mmcnger. 

[Reads\ “ High and mighty, You shall know I 
am set naked on your kingdom. To-morrow shall I 
beg leave to see yonr kingly eyes: when I shall, first 
asking your pardon thereunto, recount the occasion 
of my sudden and more strange return. 

“Hamlet.” 

i Conjunctive, closely united. 

* General gender, oommon race. 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 

t 

What should this mean? Are all the rest 
come back? * * 60 

Or is it some abuse, 3 and no such thing? 

Laer. Know yon the hand? 

King. ’Tis Hamlet’s character. “Naked! ” 
And in a postscript Here, he says, “alone. ” 
Can you advise me? « 

Laer. I’m lost in it, my lifd. But let him 
come; 

It warms the very sickness in my heart, 

That 1 shall life and tell him to his teeth, 
“Thus didst thou.” 

King. If it be so, Laertes,— 

As bow should it be so? bow otherwise?— 
Will you be rul’d by me? 

Laer. Ay, my lord; 60 

So you will not o’errule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now 
return’d, 

As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, 1 will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 

Under the which lie shall not choose but fall: 
And for his death no yrind of blame shall 
breathe; 

But even his mother shall uncharge 4 the 
practice, 3 

And call it accident. 

Laer. My lord, I will be rul’d; 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 70 
That I might be the organ. 

King. It falls right. 

You have been talk’d of since your travel 
much, 

And that in Hamlet’s bearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine: your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him, 
As did that one; and that t< in my regard, 

Of the uuworthiest siege. 6 
Laer. What part is that, my ldlfd ? 

King. A very riband in the cap of youth, 
Yet heedful too; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears so 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 
Importing health and graveness. Two months 
since, 

i Abuse, deception. 

* Uncharge, make no accusation against. 

* Practice, stratagem. 

4 Unworthiest siege, lowest rank. 
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ACT IV, Scene : 


ACT IV. Scene T. 


Here was a gentleman of Normandy:— 83 
( -[I have* seen myself, and*serv ! d against, the 
) French* • 

(And they can well on horseback: but this 
’ gallant 

'/Had witchcraft in’t; he grew unto his seat; 

/ An4 to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 
> As had he been incorps’d 1 and dcmi-natur’d 
With the brave beast: so far he topp’d 2 iny 
/ thought, 

-That I, in forgery,of shapes ani tricks, no 

. Come short of what he did. 

Laer. A Norman was’t? 

King. A Norman. 

: Laer. Upon my life, Lamond. 

\ King. The very same. 

\ Laer. I know him well: he is the brooch, 3 
} indeed, 

; And gem of all the nation.] 

Kill r/. He lAade confession of you; 

And gave you such a masterly report, 

For art and exercise in your defence, 

And for your rapier most especially. 

That he cried out, ’t;would be a sight indeed, 
If one could match you: thescrimers 4 of their 
nation, 101 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos’d them. Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 
That he could nothing do but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with him. 
Now, out of this— 

Laer. What out of this, my lord ? 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart? 

Laer. Why ask you this? 

5 [King. Not tha^t I think you did not love 
s your father; in 

Jtful that I know love is begun by time, 

/And that I see, in passages of proof, 
jTiye qualifies the spark and tire of it. • 

| There lives within the very flame of love 
>A kind of wick or snuff tliat will abate it; 

; And»nothing is at a like goodness still, 

$For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 6 

l Incorps’d, incorporate. * Topp'd, surpassed. 

* Brooch, an ornamental buckle worn in the hat. 

* Serimers (Fr. eserimeurs), fencers. 

* Plurisy, plethora. 


Dies in his own too-much: that we would do,? 
We should do when we would; for this' 
“would” changes, • 120 ' 

And hath abatements and delays as many ? 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; 
And then this “should” is like a spendthrift} 

sigh, l 

That hurts by easing. But, to the quick 07 
the ulcer: < 

Hamlet comes back:] what would you under*' 
take, 

To show yourself your father’s son indeed 
More than in words? 

Laer. To cut his throat i’ the church. 
King. No place, indeed, should murder 
sanctuarize; 6 

Revenge should have no bounds. But, good 
Laertes, 

Will you do this, keep close within your 
chamber. 130 

Hamlet return’d shall know you are come 
home: 

WV11 put on those shall praise your excellence 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine 
together 

And wager on your heads: he, being remiss/ 
Most generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils; so that, with ease, 

Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword, unbated, 8 and, in a pass of practice, 9 
Requite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do’t: wo 

And for that purpose I ’ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 10 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm 11 so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from 
death 

That is hut scratch’d withal: I’ll touch my 
point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 

It may be death 

King, Let’s further think of this; 

« Sunctmrize, afford sanctuary to; probably a self- 
coined verb. 1 Remiss, careleas. 

* Unbated, unblunted. 

* A pass o/practice, a treacherous thrust. 

Mountebank, quack-doctor. u Cataplasm, salve. 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 


HAMLET. 


ACT IV. Soane 7. 


([Weigh what convenience both of time and 
/ means 150 

/May fiji us to our shape: if this should fail, 

' And that our drift look through our bad 
\ performance, 

\ ’T were better not assay’d: therefore this 
\ project 

('Should have a back or second, that might 
\ hold, 


If this should blast in proof. 1 Softl let me j 
see:] < 

We ’ll make a solemn wager on yqur cunnings; 

I ha’t: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry,— 
As make your bouts more violent to that end,— 
And that he calls for drink, I ’ll have prepar’d 
him • 100 

A chalice for the nonce; whereon but sipping, 



Quern Her clothe* spread v ido, 

And mernuinMikt* awhile they bore her up --(AU n 7 17H, 177 ) 


If he by eliance escape your venoin’d stuck, 2 
Our purpose may hold there. But stay, what 
noise? 

Enter Queen. 

How now, sweet queen! 

Queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s 
heel, 

So fast they follow: your sister’s drown’d, 
Laertes. 

Laer. Drown’d! 0, where? 

Queen. There is a willow grows aslant a 
brook, 

That show's his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long 
purples, 170 

1 Blast in proof, i.t. in proving, like badly-tempered 
■cannon. 3 Stuck, i.e. thrust. 
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[That liberal 3 shepherds give a grosser name,, 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call 1 ! 

them:] \ 

There, on the pendent boughs hercoronet weeds 1 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver 4 broke; 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. jHer clothes spread 
wide, 

And mermaid-like awhile they bore her up; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 
As <tlie incapable 5 of her own distress, . 

Or like a creature native and indu’d iso 
Unto that element: but long it could not be 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drigk, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

1 Liberal, free-spoken. 

* Sliver, a branch stripped from tbe tree. 

3 Incapable, insensible. 




HAMLET. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


Laer. * Alas, tli^n, she is drown’d? 

Queen. Drown’d, drown’d. 185 

Inter. Too, much of water hast thou, poor 
Ophelia, 

And therefore I forbid n\y tears: but yet 
It is our trick; 1 nature her custom holds, 
Let%hame say what it will: when these are 
gone, • 


The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord: 190 
I have a speech of fire that fain would 
blaze, * 

But that this folly douts it. 2 [Exit. 

King. Let’s follow, Gertrude: 

How much I had to do to calm his rage! 

Now' fear I this will give it start again; 
Therefore let’s follow. [ Exeunt. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. Elsinore. A churchyard. 


Enter two Claims, with spades, Sc. 


First Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian 
burial that wilfully seeks her own salvation? 

Sec, Clo. I tell thee she is; and therefore 
make lnjr grave straight: 3 the crowuer hath 
sat on her, and finds it Christian burial. 

First (do. How Can that be, unless she 
drowned herself in her own defence? 

Sec. Clo. Why, ’t i» found so. 

First Clo. It must be sc ofmdmdo;* it can¬ 
not be else. For here lies the point: if I 
drown myself wittingly, it argues an act: and 
an act hath three branches; it Is, to act, to do, 
to perform: argal/' she drowned herself wit¬ 
tingly. is 

Sec. Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman 
delver,— 

First Clo. (live me leave. Here lies the 


water; good: here stands the man: good: if 
the man go to this winter and drown himself, 
it is, will he, nill he, he goes; mark you that; 
but if the water come to him and drown him, 
he drowns not hin^self: argal, he that is not. 
ggi^yof hisown death shortens not his own life. 
Sec. Clo. But is this law-? 2.t 

First Clo. Ay, marry, is’t; owner's quest 
law, * 

Sec. Clo. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If 
this had not been a gentlewoman, she should 
ha\^ been buried out of Christian burial. 


1 Trick, habit. 1 Douts it, puts it out. 

* Straight, straightway. 

* Se offendendo, i e se defendendo, a finding of the jury 
in justifiable homicide. 

* Argal, the Clown's form of ergo. 


First Clo.^ Why, there thou sayst: and the 
more pity that great folk should have counten¬ 
ance in this world to drown or hang them¬ 
selves, more than their even Christian. 0 Come, 
my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen but 
gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers: they 
hold up 7 Adam’s profession. 

Sec. Clo. Was he a gentleman? 

First Clo. lie was the first that ever bore 
arms. 

See. Clo. Whv, he had none. 3» 

First. Clo. What, art a heathen? How dost 
thou understand the Scripture? The Scrip¬ 
ture says, Adam digged: could he dig without 
arms? I’ll put another question to thee: if 
thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess 
thyself— 

See. ('lo. Go to. 

First Clo. What is he that builds stronger 
than either the mason, the shipwright, or the 
carpenter? 

See. Clo. The gallows-maker; for that frame 
outlives a thousand tenants. 90 

First Clo. I like thy wit well, in good faith: 
the gallows does well; but how does it well? 
it does well to those that do ill: now, thou 
dost ill to say the gallow's is built stronger 
than the church: argal, the gallows may do 
well to thee. To’t again, come. 

See. Clo. “Who builds stronger than a 
mason, a shipwright, or a carpenter?” 

First Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

Sec. Clo. Marry, now I can tell. (to 

First Clo. To’t. 

Sec. Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 

* Even Christian, fellow Christian. 7 Hold up, maintain. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


Enter Hamlet and Horatio, at some distance. 

First* Clo. Cudgel thy brains no more about 
it, for your dull ass will not mend his pace 
with beating; and when you are asked this 
question next, say “a grave-maker:” the 
houses that he makes last till doomsday. Co, 
get thee to Yaughan; fetch me a stoop of 
liquor, [Exit Sec. Cl'own. 

[He digs, aftd sings. 
In youth when I did lovo, did love, 

Methought it was very sweet, 10 

To contract, 0, the time, for, ah, my hehovc, 

0, mctliought there was nothing meet. 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his busi¬ 
ness, that he sings at grave-making! 

liar. Custom hath made it in him a property 
of ens.ness. 

If am. ’Tis e’en so: the hand of little em¬ 
ployment hath the daintier sense. 

First Clo. [Sings] 

But age, with his stealing steps, 

Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 80 

And hath shipped me intil the land, 

As if 1 had never been such. 

[Throws up a skull. 

Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and 
could sing once: how the knave jowls it to the 
ground, as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did 
the first murder! It might be the pate of a 
politician, 1 which this ass now o’er-rcaches; 
one that would circumvent God,might it not? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 89 

l £ Ham. Or of a courtier, which could say 
j “ Good morrow, sweet lord! How dost thou, 
j good lord?” This might be my lord such-a- 
£one, that praised my lord sueh-a-one’s horse, 

5when he meant to beg it; might it not? 

5 Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e’en so: and now my Lady 
} Worm’s; chapless, and knocked about the 
jmazzard 2 with a sexton’s spade: here’s fine 
l revolution, an we had the trick to see’t.] Hid 
these bones cost no more the breeding, but to 
play at loggats with ’em? mine ache to think 
on ’t. ioi 

First Clo. [6’twps] 

A pickaxe, and a spade, a spade, 

For and a slirouding-sheet: 
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O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For suclf a guest is meet. * 

[Throws up ttnother skull. 
Ham. There ’a another: why may not that 
be the skull of a*lawyer? Where be his 

quiddits 3 now, his quillets, 4 his cases, his 
tenures, and hia tricks? why does he suffer 
this rude knave now' to I?nock him about 
the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not 
tell him of his action of battery? plum! 
This fellow rflight. be in’s time a great buyer ’ 
of land, with his statutes, 5 his recognizances,; 
his fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries: - 
is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery '> 
of liis recoveries, to have liis fine pate full of 
fine dirt ? will his vouchers vouch him no more 
of his purchases, and double ones too, than' 
the length and breadth of a pair of indentures? 
The very conveyances of his lapds will hardly ■ 
lie in this box; and must the inheritor himself ‘ 
have no more, lia ? isi > 

Hor. Not a jot, more, my lord. { 

Ham. Is not jiarchment made of sheep-skins?'', 
Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calf-skins too. > 
Ham. They are sheep and calves which; 
seek out assurance 0 in that.] I will speak to- 
this fellow. Whose grave’s this, sirrah? 

First Clo. Mine, sir. 

[iS’twijw] 0, a pit of clay for to lie made 

For such a guest is meet. 130 

Ham. I think it be thine, indeed; for thou 
best, in’t. 

First Clo. You lie out on’t, sir, and there¬ 
fore it is not yours: for my part, l do not lie 
in ! t, and yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou dost lie in’t, to be in’t, and 
say it is thine:’t is for ttye dead, not for the 
quick; therefore thou best. 

First Clo. ’T is a quick be, sir; ’twill fftvay 
again, from me to you. no 

Jfhm. What man dost thou dig it for? 

First Clo. For no man, sir. 

Ham. What woman, then? 

First ( Vo. For none, neither. *• 

Ham. Who is to be buried in’t? 

* Quiddits, equivocations. * Quillets, nice distinction*. 

« Statutes, mortgages. 

• Assurance, a play on the legal meaning, a conveyance 
of lands or tenements by deed. 


1 Politician, schemer. 


4 Mazzard, skull. 



HAMLET. 


ACT V, Scene L 


ACT V. Soene 1. 

• 

First Clo. One that was a woman, sir; but, 
rest he/ soul, she's dead. * 147 

Ham. Hgw absolute 1 the kftave is! we 
must speak by the card, or equivocation will 
undo us. By the Lord, Horatio, these three 
years I have taken note oJ it; the age is grown 
so picked, 8 that the toe of the peasant comes 
so near the keek of the courtier, he galls his 


kibe. 3 How long bast thou been a grave- 
maker? 

First Clo. Of all the days i’ the yeai^ I came 
to’t that day that our last king Hamlet o’er- 
carne Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that since? 158 

First Clo. Cannot you tell that? every fool 
can tell that: it was the very day that young 



Ham. 1 knew him, Honttio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy —(Act v, 1 you, 301.) 


Hamlet was born; he that is mad, and sent 
into England. i «2 

IIam. Ay, marjy, why was he sent into 
England? 

thirst Clo. Why, because he was mad: he 
shall recover his wits there; or, if he do not, 
it ’g no great matter there. * 

Ham. Why? 

First Clo. ’T will not be seen in him there; 
th|rt the men are as mad as he. no 

Ham. How came he mad ? 

First Clo. Very strangely, they say. 

Ham. How strangely? 


First do. Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

Ham. Upon what ground ? 

First Cloi Why, here in Denmark: I have 
been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years. 

Hum. How long will a man lie i’ the earth 
ere he rot? 179 

First Clo. T’ faith, if he be not rotten before 
he die,—[as we have many }K>cky corses now- ( 
a-days, that will scarce hold the la? ing in,— 
he will last you some eight year or nine year: 
a tanner will last you nine year. 

Ham. Why he more than another? 

First Clo. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned 


> Absolute, positive. 


a Picked, smart 


* Kibe, chilblain. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


if r V. Scene 1. 


with his trade that he will keep out water a 
great while; and your water i8 a sore decayer 
of your£whoreson] dead body. Here’s a skull 
now; this skull has lain in the earth three-and- 
twenty years. wi 

Ham. Whose was it ? 

First Clo. A whoreson mad fellow’s it was: 
whose do you think it was ? 

Hum. Nay, I know not 
First Clo. A pestilence on him fo^ a mad 
rogue! ’a poured a flagon of Rhenish on my 
head once. This same skull, sir, was Yorick’s 
skull, the king’s jester. 

Ham. This ? 200 

First Clo. E’en that. 

Ham. Let me see. [Takes the skull.] Alas, 
poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio: a fellow 
of minute jest, of most excellent fancy: he 
hath borne me on his }>ack a thousand times; 
and now, how abhorred in my imagination 
it is! my gorge rises at it. Here hung those 
lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. 
Where be your gibes now ! your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table on a roar? Not one 
now, to mock your own grinning ? quite chap¬ 
fallen ? Now get you to my lady’s chamber, ] 
and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to j 
this favour 1 she must come; make her laugh 1 
at that. Prithee, Horatio, tell me one thing. I 
Hnr. What’s that, my lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked 
0 ’ this fashion i’ the earth? 

Hor. E’en so. 220 

Ham. And smelt so ? pah! 

[Puts doum the skull. 

Hor. E’en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, 
Horatio ! Why may not imagination trace j 
the noble dust of Alexander till he find it 
stopping a bung-hole? 

Hor. ’T were to consider too curiously, to 
consider so. 228 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow 
him thither with modesty enough, and likeli¬ 
hood to lead it: as thus: Alexander died, 
Alexander was buried, Alexander retumeth 
into dust; the dust is earth; of earth we make 


loam; and why of £hat loam wheretg he was 
converted might they not stop a beer-barrel? 
Imperious® Ctesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

0, that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw I s 

But soft! but soft! aside: here comes the long, 

« 

Enter Priests , Sc. in procession; the Corpse of 
Ophelia, Laerte9 and Mourners following; 
KikGjjQueen, their drains, dec. 

The queen, the courtiers: who is that they 
follow? 241 

And with such maimed rites? This doth 
betoken 

The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life: ’t was of some estate. 
Couch 4 we awhile, and mark. 

[Retiring with Horatio. 
Laer. What ceremony else ? , 

Ham. That is Laertes, 

A very noble youth: mark. 

Laer. What ceremony else? 

First Priest. Her obseqfuiea have been as far 
enlarg’d 

As we have warranty: her death was doubtful; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the 
order, 251 

Rhe should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last tiunipet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, anil pebbles, should be thrown 
on her: 

Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 5 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing 
home > 

Of bell and burial. 

Laer. Must there no more be done? 

First Priest. «No more be done: 

We should profane the service of the dea4.s 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 260 
As to peace-parted souls. 

Jjaer. Lay her i’ the earth; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, 4 * 
When thou liest howling. 

Ham. What, the fair Opheliat 


* 1 Favour, complexion. 
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* Imperious, imperial. 

* Couch, lie cloie. 


* Flaw, blast of wind. 
< Grants, garland. 



ACT V. Soane 1. 


HAMLET. 


ACT V. Scene l. 


Queen. Sweets to the sweet: farewell! see 
• ^Scattering flowers. 

I hop’d thou shouldst have been njy Hamlet’s 
wife; . * 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, 
sweet maid, • 

Anc^pot have utrew’d thy grave. 


Laer. 0, treble woes 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head 270 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious 1 sense 
Depriv’d thee of! Hold off the earth riWhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 

[Leaps into the grave. 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 


o 



Ham. What I* lit) whose grid 

Bears such ao emphasis?-(Act v l. 277,278.) 


Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
T’ o’ertop old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Bam. [Advancing ] What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of 
sorrow • 

C6^ures the wandering stars and makes them 
stand 279 

Like wonder-wounded hearers? This ia^I. 
Haftilet the Dane. [Leaps into the grave. 
Laer. The devil take thy soul! 

[Grappling with him. I 
Bam. Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat; 
For, though I am not splenitive and rash, 


* Ingenious, keen in apprehension. 
VOIn IX. 


Yet have 1 something in me dangerous, 
Which let thy wisdom fear: hold off thy hand! 
King.' Pluck them asunder. 

Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 

All. Gentlemen,— 

Bor. Good my lord, be quiet. 

[The Attendants part them , and they 
come out of the grave. 

Bam. Why, I will fight with him upon this 
theme 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 290 
Queen. O my son. what theme? 

Bam. I lov’d Ophelia: forty thousand bro¬ 
thers 

Gould not, Jwith all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. W bat wilt thou do for her ? 
King. 0, he is mad, Laertes. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 

Jlam. ’S wounds, show me what thou It do: 
Woo’t weep? woo’t fight? woo’t fast? woo’t 
tear thvself ? 

Woo’t drink up eisel ? eat a crocodile ? 

I ’ll do’t. Host thou come here to whine ? 800 
To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I: 

And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
MakeOssa like a wart! Nay,an thou’lt mouth, 

I ’ll rant as well as thou. 

Quern. This is mere madness: 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove ao9 
When that her golden couplets are disclos’d, 
li’R silence will sit drooping. 

Ham.. Hear you, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I lov’d you ever: but it is no matter; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The eat will mew, and dog will have his day. j 

[Exit. j 

King. I pray you, good Horatio, wait upon ! 
him.— [Exit Horatio, j 

[To Laertes ] Strengthen your patience in our j 
last night’s speech; 

We ’ll put the matter to the present push. 1 
Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 
This grave shall have a living monument: 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see; 321 
Till then, in patience our proceeding be. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. The same. A haU in the castle. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham. So much for this, sir: now shall you 
see the other; 

You do remember all the circumstance? 

Hor. Eemember it, my lord! 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of 
fighting, 

That would not let me sleep: methonght I lay 
Worse than the mutines* in the bilboes. 3 
Rashly, 4 — 

1 Present push, Instant test. 1 Mutines, mutineers. 

* Bilboes, fetters used on board ship. 

4 Rashly, hastily. 


And prais’d be rashness for it, let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do fail; and that should 
teach us ,J , 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 10 
Rough-hew them how we will,— . 
llor. That is roost certain 

Ham. Up from my cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find out them: had my desire, 
Finger’d their packet, andj ( in fine, withdrew 
To mine own loom again: making fio bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Their grand commission; where I found, 
Horatio,— * 

0 royal knavery!—an exact command,— 19 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark's health, and England’s 
too, 

With, ho! such bugs 5 and goblins in my life,-— 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, 8 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck oil’. 

JJor. Is’t possible? 

Ham. Here’s the cohunission: read it at 
more leisure. 

But wilt thou hear me how I did proceed? 
Hor. I beseech you. 

Ham. Being thus lie-netted round with vil- 
],•lilies,— 29 

Ere. J could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play,—I sat roe down; 
Devis’d a new commission; wrote it fair: 

I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that leai niug; but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service: wilt thou know 
Th’ effect of what I wrote? 

Hor. ’’Ay, good my lord. 

Ham. An earnest conjuration fromethe 
king — 

As England was his faithful tributary, 

As love between them like the palm mfght 
flourish, 40 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear 
And stand a comma ’tween their amities, • 
And many such-like “ as’es” of great charge,— 

4 Bugs, bugbear*. 

* No leisure bated, i.e. without any abatement or inter* 
minion of time. 
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ACT V. Soene^S. 


HAMLET. 


ACT V. Some 2. 


That, on the view and knowing of these con¬ 
tents, 

Without clqtyatement further, mote or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving-time allowed. 

Hor. How was this seal’d ? 

Sum. Why, even in that was heaven ordi- 
nant. 

I had my father’s signet in my purse, -19 
Which was the model of that Danish seal; 
Folded the writ up in the fom* of the other; 
Subscrib’d it; gave’t the impression; plac’d it 
safely, 

The cliangeling never known. Now, the next 
day 

Was our sea-fight; and what to this wassequent 
Thou know’st already. 

Hor. So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go 
to’t. 

11am. Why, man, they did make love to this 
employment; 

They are not near my conscience; their defeat 
Doth by their own insinuation grow: 59 

J T is dangerous whey the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 1 

Hor. Why, what a king is this! 

J [//am. Does it not, thinks’t thee, stand me 
] now upon 2 — 

,!He tnat hath kill’d my king, and whor’d my 
{ mother; 

5 Popp’d in between the election and my hopes; 
j Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

' And with such cozenage,—is’t not perfect 
) conscience 

,;>To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be 
\ damn’d 

< To let this canker^f our nature come 
> In 3 further evil?] 70 

Hor. It must be shortly known to him from 
England 

What is the issue of the business there. 0 

Ham. It will be short: the interim is mine; 
A n d a man’s life’s no more than to say “one.” 
But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 

1 Opposites, opponents. 

* Does it not, stand me upon, i.e. is It not imperative 
on me? tin, into. 


The portraiture of his: I’ll court his favours: 
But, sure, the bravery 4 of his grief did put me 
into a towering passion. • 

Hor. Peace! who comes here? 

Enter Osric. 

Osr. Your lordship is right welcome back 
to Denmark. 82 

Ham. I humbly thank you, sir. [Aside to 
Iloratib] Dost know this water-fly? 

Hor. [Aside to Hamlet] No, my good lord. 

Ham. [Aside to Horatio] Thy state is the 
more gracious; for ’tis a vice to know him. 
[lie hath hmeh land, and fertile: let a beast 1 
be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at 
the king’s mess: ’tis a chough, but, as I say, 
spacious in the possession of dirt.] 90 

Osr. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at 
leisure, I should impart a thing to you from 
his majesty. 

Ham. I '.\'ill receive it, sir, with all dili¬ 
gence of spirit. Put your bonnet to his right 
use; ’tis for the head. 

Osr. I thank your lordship, it is very hot 

Ham. No, believe ine, ’tis very cold; the 
wind is northerly. 99 

Osr. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet methinks it is very sultry 
and hot for my complexion. 

Osr. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sul¬ 
try,—as’t were,—I cannot tell how. But, my 
lord, his majesty bade me signify to you, that 
he has laid a great wager on your head: sir, 
this is the matter,— 

Ham. I beseech you, remember— 10 s 

[Hamlet moves him to put on his hat. 

Osr. Nay,.in good faith; for mine ease, in 
good faith. Sir, here is newly come to court 
Laertes; believe me, an absolute gentleman, 
full of most excellent differences,® of very soft 
society and great showing: indeed, to speak 
feelingly of him, he is the card or calendar of 
gentry, 6 for you shall find in him the conti¬ 
nent of what part a gentleman would see. 

[Ham. Sir, his definement suffers no perdi- <j 
tion in you; though, I know, to divide him; 
inventorially would dizzy the arithmetic of; 

« Bravery, ostentatious display. 

* Differences, distinctions from others; probably an 
allusion to the term In heraldry. ® Gentry, gentility. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. HAMLET. . ACT V. Scene 2. 


> memory, and yet but yaw 1 neither, in respect 
<! of his quick sail. But in the verity of extol- 
' nient, itake him to be a soul of great article, 
'and his infusion 2 of such dearth 8 and rare- 
, ness, as, to make true diction of him, his seni- 
; blable is his mirror, and who else would trace 4 
' him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

;■ Osr. Your lordship speaks most infallibly 
;'of him. 

! Ham. Tlie concernancv, sir? whv'do we 
; wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath ! 
/ Osr. Sir? 130 

') Jlur. Is’t not ]>ossible to understand in 
^another tongue? You will do’t, sir, really.] 

Ham. What imports the nomination of this 
gentleman ? 

Os*. Of Laertes ? 

Uur, to Hamlet] His ]>urse is empty 

aheody. all’s golden words are spent. 

Ham. Of him, sir. 

Osr. 1 know vou are not ignorant— 139 

Ham. I would you did, sir; yet, in faith, 
if you did, it would not much approve me/’ 
Well, sir. 

Osr. You are not ignorant of wluit excel¬ 
lence Laertes is— 

Ham. I dare not confess that, lest I should 
compare with him in excellence; but, to know 
a man well, were to know himself. 

I Osr. I mean, sir, for his weapon; p»ut in the 
imputation" laid on him by them, in his 
{meed he’s unfellowed.] iso 

Ham. What’s his weapon ? 

Osr. Bapier and dagger. 

Ham, That’s two of his weapons: but, well. 

Osr. The king, sir, hath wagered with him 
six Barbary' horses: against the which be has 
imponed, 7 as I take it, six French r apiers and 
poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, hangers, 8 
and so: three of the carriages, in faith, are 
very dear to fancy, very responsive to the 
hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very 
liberal conceit 9 iso 

Ham. What call you the carriages? 

1 Yaw, to move unsteadily (nautical term). 

* Infusion, essential qualities. 1 Dearth, dearness. 

4 Trace, follow. • Approve ms, be to my credit. 

4 Imputation, repute. 

r Imponed, staked (perliaps=impawned) 

• Rangers, straps by which the sword was attached to 
the girdle. * Liberal conceit, lavish ornamentation. 
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[Ilor. [Aside to Hamlet ] I knew you must' 
be edified by the margent ere you hafl done.]: 

Osr. The Carriages, sir, are thq,liangers. 

Ham. The plirase would he more germane 
to the matter, if we could carry cannon by our 
sides: £1 would it might he hangers till then. > 
But, on: six Barbary horses against six Frdbch' 
swords, their assigns, and three liberal-con-; 
ceited carriages; that ’a the French bet against; 
the Danish. Why is this “ imponed,” as you: 
call it Q * . m' 

Osr. The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen 
] »asses between yourself and him, he shall not 
exceed you three hits: lie hath laid on twelve 
for nine; and it would come to immediate 
trial, if your lordship would vouchsafe the 
answer. 

Ham. I low if t answer no ? 

Osr. I mean, my lord, the opposition of your 
person in trial. " 179 

Ham. Sir. 1 will walk here in the hall: if 
it please his majesty, t is.the breathing time 
of day with me: let the foils be brought, the 
gentleman willing, and tjie king hold his pur¬ 
pose, I will win foi him an 1 can; if not, I 
will gain nothing but my shame and the odd 
hits. 

Osr. Shall i re-deliver you e’en so? 

Hatn. To this effect, sir, after what flourish 
vour nature will. 

et 

Osr. I commend my duty to your lordship. 

Ham. Yours, yomu [Exit. Osric.] He does 
well to commend it himself; there are 110 
tongues else for’s turn. 192 

[Hor. This lapwing runs away with the > 
shell on his head. > 

Hum, He did comply 19 with his dug, before; 
be sucked it. Thus has he, and many more > 
of the same breed that I know the drossy age) 
dotes on, only got the tune of the tinie,V.fid 7 
outward habit of encounter; a kind of yestyj 
collection, which carries them through andj 
through the most fond and winnow'ed opinions; f 
and do but blow them to their trial, the bub -t 
bles are out. * 202 1 

Enter a Lord. I 

Lord. My lord, his majesty commended him J 

iv Comply, u*e ceremony. 



ACT V. 8oena^2. 


HAMLET. 


ACT V. Seen* 1 


;to you J>y young Osric, ^ho brings back to 
' him, that you attend him in the hall: he sends 
'to know if your pleasure hold to play with 
''Laertes, or that you will bike longer time. 

' Ham. I am constant to my purposes; they 
' follow the king’s pleasure: if his fitness speaks, 
^mine is ready; now or whensoever, provided 
' 1 be so able as now. 211 

J Lord. The king and queen and all are com¬ 
bing down. 

I Ham. -In happj time. 1 ** 

5 Lord. The queen desires you to use some 
^gentle entertainment to Laertes before you 
/fab to play. 

Ham. She well instructs me. [Exit Lord] 
Hor. You will lose this wager, my lord. 
Ham. I do not think so; .since he went into 
France, 1 have been in continual practice; I 
shall win at the odds. But thou wouldst not 
think how ill all’s here about my heart: but 
it is no matter. 

Hor. Nay, good ihy lord,— 

Ham. It is but foolery; but it is such a kind 
of gain-giving 2 as would perhaps trouble a 
woman. 

Hor. Tf your mind dislike any thing, ol>ey 
it. I will forestall their repair hither, and 
say you are not fit. 229 

Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury; there *s 
a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
If it be now, ’t is not to come; if it be not to 
come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it 
will come: the readiness is all: since no man 
has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to 
leave betimes? Let be. 

Enter King, Queen, Laertes, Lords , Osric, 
and Attendants with finis, die. 

J\ing. Come, Hamlet, come, and bike this 
hand from me. 

[The King puts Laertes' hand-, into 
• Hamlet's. 

Ham. Give me your pardon, sir: I have 
done you wrong; 

BufrjSardon’t, as you are a gentleman. 

.'[This presence knows, 

/And you must needs have heard, how I am 
) punish’d 

i In happy time, h la bonne heure. 

* Gain-giving, misgiving. 


J With sore distraction. What I have done, 
Thatmightyournature, honour, and exception 3 
Eoughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

! Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Ham-? 
let: ? 

If Hamlet from himself be ta’en away, ? 
j And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, ? 

I Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. ? 

| Who does it, then ? His madness: if’t be so, / 

| Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d: ? 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 250/ 
Sir, in this audience,3 < 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos’d evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 

| And hurt my brother. 

Laer. I am satisfied in nature, 

: Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
: To my revenge: but in my terms of honour 
1 stand aloof; and will no reconcilement 
, Till by some elder masters, of known honour, 

! 1 have a voice and precedent of peace, 260 
! To keep my name ungor’d. But till that time 
I do receive your offer’d love like love, 

And will not wrong it. 

Ham. I embrace it freely; 

And will this brother’s wager frankly play. 
Give us the foils. Come on. 

Laer. Come, one for me. 

Ham. I’ll be your foil, Laertes: in mine 
1 ignorance 

Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest 
night, 

Stick fiery off indeed. 

Laer. You mock me, sir. 

Ham. No, by this hand. 

! King. Give them the foils, young Osric. 
Cousin Hamlet, 270 

Yon know the wager? 

; Ham. Very well, my lord; 

Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker 
I side. 

1 King. Ido not fear it; I have seen you both: 

, But since he’s letter’d, we have therefore odds. 

! Laer. This is too heavv, let me see another. 

Ham. This likes me well. These foils have 
i all a length? [They prepare to play. 

Osr. Ay, my good lord. 

* Exception, objection, at in tiie phrase "to take 
exception." 
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ACT V. Scene 2, 


HAMLET. 


A£T V. Soene 2. 

King .. Set me the stoups of wine upon that And in the cup angiuion 1 shall he throw, 
table. Richer than that which four successive kings 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, In Denmark’s crown have worifc Give me 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, sso the cups; 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; And let the kettle 2 to the trumj>et speak, 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 



Ham. The point envenom'd too! 


Then, venom, to thy work. 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to 
earth, 

“Nowtbekingdrinks to Hamlet." Come,begin; 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 2flo 
Ham. Come on, sir. 

Laer. Come, my lord. [They play. 

Ham. One. 

Laer. No. 

Ham. Judgment. 

Osr, A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laer. Well; again. 

King. Stay; give me drink.—Hamlet, this 
pearl is thine; 
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1,Stall* the King _(Act v. 2. 333,333.) 

Here’s to thy health. 

[Trumpets sound, and cannon shot 
off within. 

Give him the cup. 

if am. I ’ll play this bout first; set it by 
awhile.— 

Come. [They play.] Another hit; what say 
you? * # 

Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

King. Our son shall win. 

Queen. He’s fat and scant of breath. 

i Union, pearl. s Kettle, kettledrum. 
















HAMLET. 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


Here, IJamlet, take my nagkin, 1 rub thy brows: 
The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Ham. G#od madam! ' 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. I will, my lord; I pray you, pardon 
me. [Drinks. 

Jitng. [A«u/c] It is the poison’d cup; it is 
too late. 0 303 

Ham. I dare not drink yet, madam; by 
and by. 

Queer. Come, #et me wipe tky face. 

Laer. My lord, 1 ’ll hit him now. 

King. I do not think’t. 

Laer. [Aside] And yet it is almost ’gainst 
my conscience. 

Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes: you 
but dally; 

I pray you, pass with your best violence; 

I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 310 
Lacr { Say you so? come on. [ They play. 

Osr. Nothing, neither way. 

Laer. Have at you now! 

[Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in 
scuffling, they change rapiers, 
and Hamlet wounds Laertes. 
King. Part them; they are incens’d. 

Ham. Nay, come, again. [The Queen falls. 
Osr. Look to the queen there, ho! 

Hor. They bleed on both sides. How is it, 
my lord ? 

Osr. How is’t, Laertes? 

Laer. Why, as a woodcock to mine own 
springe, Osric; 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 
Ham. How does the queen ? 

King. She swoons to see them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink,—0 my 
dear Hamlet#— 320 

The drink, the drink! I am poison’d. [Hies. 

U Ifam. 0 villanyl Ho! let the door be 
lock’d: 

Treachery! seek it out. 0 

Laer. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art 
slain; 

Ng Medicine in the world can do thee good, 

In thee there is not half an hour of life; 

Hie treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenom’d: the foul practice 


> Hapkin, handkerchief. 


Hath turn’d itself on me; lo, here I lie, 829 
Never to rise again: thy mother’s poison’d: 

I can no more; the king, the king’s tft blame. 

Ham. The point envenom’d too! 

Then, venom, to thy work. [Stabs the King. 
All. Treason! treason! 

King. 0, yet defend me, friends; I am but 
hurt. 

Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murderous 
dfmned Dane, 

Drink off this potion: is thy union here? 
Follow my mother. [King dies. 

Laer. He is justly serv’d; 

It is a poisbn temper’d by himself. 339 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon 
thee, 

Nor thine on me! [Dies. 

Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow 
thee. 

1 am dead, Horatio. Wretched queen, adieu! 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had I but time—as this fell sergeant, death, 
Is strict in his arrest—U, I could tell you— 
But let it be. Horatio, I am dead; 349 

Thou liv’st; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

Hor. Never believe it: 

I am more an antique Jtoman than a Dane: 
Here’s yet some liquor left. 

Ham. As thou ’rt a man. 

Give me the cup: let go; by heaven,I’ll have’t. 
O good lloiatio, what a wounded name, 

Tilings standing thus unknown, sliall live be¬ 
hind me! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harshworld draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. 

[March at some distance, and shot within. 

What warlike noise is this? 
Osr. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come 
from Poland, 361 

To tbe ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 

Ham. 0,1 die, Horatio; 

The potent poison quite o’er-crows 2 my spirit: 

* O'er-cram, triumphs over (as a cock over his beaten 
antagonist). 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 

I cannot live to hear the news from England; 
But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Forftnbras: he has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the occurrents^more and less, 
Which have solicited 2 —The rest is silence. 

[Dies. 

Hor. Now cracks a noble heart. Good 
night, sweet prince, sro 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 
£Why does the drum come hither? 

>, [March within. 

) 

( ( Enter Fortin bras, the English Ambassadors, 

( and others. 

< 

{ Fort. Where is this sight? 

< ( Ilor. What is it ye would see? 

; If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 
I t 'art. This quarry 3 cries on havoc. 0 proud 
], Death, 

jlWhat feast is toward 4 in thine eternal cell, 
;That thou so many princes at a shot 
/So bloodily hast struck? 

< First Amb. The sight is dismal; 

(And our affairs from England come too late: 

The ears are senseless that should give us 

< hearing, sso 

<To tell him his commandment is fulfill’d, 
/That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead: 

< Where should we have our thanks? 

< Hor. Not from his mouth, 

/Had it the ability of life to thank you: 

jHe never gave commandment for their death. 

/ But since, so jump 5 upon this bloody question, 

J You from the Polack wars, and you from 
5 England, 


i Occurrents, occurrence 

* Solicited, prompted, brought on. 
s Quarry, the game killed. 

* Toward, at hand. * Jump, exactly. 
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A§I V. Scene 3. 

Are here arriv’d, giye order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view; 889 
And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about: so shall you 
hear . , 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts; 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughter^? 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forc’d cause; 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’n on th J inventors' heads: all this can I 
Truly deliver. * * 

Fort. Let us haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the audience. 

For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune: 

I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, l 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite 
me. 40i) 

Hor. Of that I shall have also cause to' 
speak, i 

And from his mouth whose voice will draw onj 
more: 5 

But let this same lie pres<Sitly perform’d, J 
Even while men’s minds arc wild; lest rnorej 

mischance, * > 

> 

On plots and errors, happen. > 

Fort. Let four captains £ 

Bear Hamlet like a soldier, to the stage; t 
For he wes likely, had he been put on, ) 
T’ have prov’d most royally: and, for his pas- > 
sage, 

The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 410 . 
Speak loudly for him.— 't 

Take up the bodies:—such a sight as this t 
Becomes the field, but here shows much/ 

amiss.— > 

/ 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot. > 

[A dead march. Exeunt, bearing off the ‘ / 
dead bodies; after which a peal off 
ordnance is shot °n 
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NOTES TO HAMLET. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

In the notes to this play, which is considerably the 
longest of Shakespeare’s plays, 1 all the minute differences 
of reading will not be given, but only the more important 
ones; Q. 2 and F. 1 being taken hb the two chief authorities 
for the text. Where the reading of any other text, or any 
emendation, is adopted, it will be stated in the notes. In 
quoting the Qq. we have adopted the same principle os the 
edd of the Cambridge Shakespeare, that is to Bay, the 
term Qq. does not include Q. 1 (1003) unless it is expressly 
sc. stated. 

NOTE ON THE DIVISION INTO ACTS 
m AND SCENES. 

THIb play is not divided into acts and scenes at all in 
the Quarto, and in the Folio only as far as the second 
- - 

a The longest plays of Shakespeare seem to be Hamlet, Richard 
111., Cortolalins, Cymbtline. Othello, and Antony and Cleopatra. 
According to the Globe edition the number of lines contained in each 
of these six play* respectively is as follows: 3908 , 3506 , 3 * 07 , 3342 , 3303 , 
30 S 7 . But it must be remembered that Richard III. has no prose In 
it, while Coriolanus has a good deal; so that the latter play is pro- 
bibly, as far as word* go, the next longest play to Hamlet. 


scene of act it. The modem divisions are therefore per¬ 
fectly arbitrary, except in as far as they are taken from 
the divisions in what are called the Players' Quartos, the 
earliest of which was printed in 1076; but these, Judging 
from the Quarto of 1605, are divided only into acts and 
not into scenes. As to the manner in which the acts are 
divided, it is pretty clear that act 11. should terminate 
with the soliloquy of Hamlet; but commentators are not 
agreed as to where act iii. should end. As the play is 
acted, it always terminates with what is called the Closet 
Scene between the Queen and Hamlet; but it seems clear, 
according to lioth Q. 2 and F. 1, that the author did not 
intend the act to terminate there. The event* which 
occur in the last scene of act iii. (as at present arranged), 
and in the first and Becond scenes of act iv., take place, 
evidently, on the same night In F. 1, after the stage- 
direction Exit Hamlet tugging in Polmiue, we have Enter 
King, which shows that the next scene is merely a con¬ 
tinuation of the one before. It is only in Q. 2 that we 
have the Btage-direction after Hamlet’s exit Enter King 
and Queen with Romicruntz and Mldmste m; but it will 
be noticed that there is no Exeunt marked, even in Q. 2. 
At the end of the scene between Hamlet and his mother 
in Q. 1, the stage-direction, after Hamlet’s exit with the 
dead body, is Enter King and Lorde, when the King in* 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO HAMLET. 


cideutally addressee Gertrude. There Is no doubt that, 
in that version at least, the two scenes were continuous; 
and if we look at scene 2 of act iv. (according to the 
general division of the scenes), we shall see that, evidently, 
Hamlet has just returned from stowing away the body of 
Polonius; so that this scene must take place on the same 
night as the interview with Ills mother and the accidental 
killing ol Folonius. The same is true of scene 3, act iv., 
in which the King is waiting for the return of llosenerants 
and Guildenstern with Hamlet, to fetch whom the King 
has Bent them; nor between scenes 3 and 4 can there be an 
interval of any length; for the King says in his |pecch, 
act iv. scene 3, “Follow him;" and therefore when Ham¬ 
let meets Fortinbras it is on the same night as, or rather 
in the early morning after, the interview with his mother. 
But after scene 4, act iv. there must be a considerable 
interval, during which Laertes has had time to get from 
Paris to Elsinore, and Hamlet has evidently lieen away 
for several days, during which he was captured by the 
pirates, with whom he appears to have remained some 
little tune. When this tragedy is played on the stage, 
and any portions of scenes 1, 2, 3,4 of act iv. are retained, 
we cannot help being struck by the abruptness of Ophelia's j 
madness, and the remarkable expedition with which j 
Laertes has reached Denmark from Paris; nor can we 
help wonderiug how, in an age when news travelled j 
slowly, he eould possibly have heard of his father's death j 
in so short a time. In fact the modern division into ucts ! 
and scenes—at least as far as acts iii. mid iv. arc con- ! 
cemed—is a very lume one. But as act iii. is. even at | 
present, of preposterous length, it would lie inqioBsiblo , 
to divide the play, consistently with probability, without I 
making it in six acts. It may lie interesting to see which 
of the tragedies in F 1 are divided into acts and scenes; ■ 
we therefore give a list of them in the order in which 1 
they are printed, showing how far they are so divided : 

Troilus and Oressida ((). and F.); not divided into ucts ; 
and scenes j 

Coriolanus (F); divided into ants only , 

Titus Andronieus (() and F); no division in Q.; di¬ 
vided into acts only in F. 

Borneo and Juliet (Q. and F); act i. scene 1; no othei 
division. 

Tinam of Athens (F.); not divided into acts and 
scenes. 

Julius Osar (F.); divided into acts only. 

Macbeth (F.); divided into acts and scenes. 

Lear (Q. and F ); no division in Q.; divided into acts 
and scenes in F 

Othello (Q. aud F.); in (), the only divisions marked j 
are acts ii. iv. and v.; divided into acts and scenes 
in F. J 

Antony and Cleopatra (F.); not divided into acts or i 
scenes. 

Cyrobeline (F.); divided into acts and scenes. 

ACT I. SuF.NF. 1. 

1. Lines 1, 2: 

Ber. Who's theret ! 

Fran. Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold yourself. 

It would seem that only one of the commentators, 
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Tschisch wits, has noticed the significance of the fact that 
Bernardo, who iB going tAelieve guard, challenge Fran* 
cisco, who is a sentinel still on duty, and who, of course, 
should challenge him, as he points out in hfe answer: 

Nay, answer met wand, and unfold yourself. 

This is one of the many dramatic touches iu this opening 
scene, which, so far from being unnecessary—as Seymour, 
in his Bemarks, with a singular obtuseness, declarant 
to be—is one of the most remarkable examples of Shake¬ 
speare's skill in construction. Coleridge, whose BUbtle 
and eloquent remarks on this scene should lie read in 
their entirety, fully perceived its dramatic force. The 
author here puts before us a vivid picture of the state of 
vague disqjdet aniftdarm which existed in Defimark at 
tlie time the action of the ploy commences; the rapidity 
with which events had succeeded one another in the last 
mouth or so; the sudden death of the eider Hamlet, so 
quickly followed by the marriage of his widow with her 
late husband's brother; and the accession of the latter to 
the throne instead of the young heir-apparent; the mys¬ 
terious warlike preparations aud rumours; and last, but 
not least, the alarming whispers of the appearance of the 
late king’s spectre near the scene of his mysterious death; 
all these circumstances form a fitting orologue to the 
tragedy that is to follow. The nervous anxiety of Ber¬ 
nardo, wlm is afraid to lie left alone on his watch, and the 
simple and reverent faith iu thegvpparition which Mar- 
celhis shows, ure contrasted with the scepticism of Hora¬ 
tio; whose attitude towards the GhoBt is that of duabt, 
exactly as We should have expeetdll in the chosen intimate 
of Hamlet. But lloratio, once having seen the Ghost, is 
thoroughly convinced, and doubts no more; while Hamlet, 
though lie has much more reason to lie thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the genuineness of tlie apparition, yet is perse¬ 
cuted with doubts almost to the very last. 

We should naturally expect tlie challenge here to come 
from Francisco; but t). 2 and F. 1 both agree in giving 
the line to Bernardo; and ns, in lioth cases, the question 
Who'«there f is printed os a separate line, we are scarcely 
justified in supposing that it was intended to lie given 
to Francisco. In Q. 1 tlie scene opens thus: 

filler etc ■> Centnicli. 

l Stand; who is that t 

s T is I. 

i 0 you come most carefully upon your watch. 

It 1 h clear that there the challenge is given by the teu- 
tinel on duty, and not by the one earning to relieve him. 
It would be interesting to know if the alteration, found iu 
Q 2 aud F. 1, was made delilierately by Shakespeare hlfn- 
self. TschiHchwitr. suggests that “in thus representing 
Bernardo as so forgetful of all military use and wont aa to 
challenge Francisco who is on guard" there was a “psy¬ 
chological motive;” but if we imagine the scene a dark 
night, and that Francisco, pacing on his watch, sees the 
dim outline of a figure advancing, challenges It, pauB^|i for 
an answer, then impatiently says, Nay answer me, tie 
“psychological motive” Is, perhaps, quite as Intelligible. 

2. Line 8: Long live, the king!— Malone suggested that 
this might be a watchword; but, as Delius pointed out. 
In line 16, below, Horatio and Marcellus make each a dif¬ 
ferent answer to the challenge. FurneBS (vol. i. p. 4) quotes 
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from Pye’s Comments on the Commentators, 1807, a very 
probable conjecture; the wri tel* 1 believes that It corre¬ 
sponds to the former usage in France, where, to the com¬ 
mon challenge»£t» civet the answer was Wee Is Hoi, like 
the modem'answer 'A friend'" 

3. Line 6: You come wont carefully I'JON your hour.— 

We have given to upon the sense of “exactly” or “Just 
at 4 * The Clarendon editors notice this as an unusual 
phrase, and explai^ it “just as your hour is aliout to 
strike," and compare Richard III. ili. 2. 6: “Upon the 
stroke of four,” and iv. 2. Ill in the same play, “ Upon the 
stroke r.f ten.” We may also compare Measure for Mea¬ 
sure, iv. 1.34-36: f # 

1 here have 1 made my promise 
L'pan the heat y middle of the night 
T 0 call upon him; 

and the curious expression in Romeo and Juliet, i. 3. 
71-73, where Lady Capulet says: 

r»y my count, 

I wai your mother iruch upon these years 
That you are now a maid 

4. Line 13: The RIVALS of wy watch —Hivale is used 
here in its primitive sense uf “partners,' which is the 
word employed by Q. 1. The word is derived from Latin 
riralis, ‘'one who uses the same stream or brook with 
another," so, “a near neighbour" Compare Hey wood's 
Rajte of Lucreee: 

Tultia. Arum, asson.ite him 
A runs A tsvgll with my brother in his honours. 

—W orks, Vfl % y. 30 f 

Rhakes]>eare uses rirality in a similar sense in Antony 
and Cleopatra, iii. 5 6-!b “Ctesar, having made use of hint 
in the wars'gainst l’ompev, presently denied him rivality; 
would not let him partake in the glory of the action." 

B. Line 21: HViaf, hue this thing appear'd again to¬ 
night f- TlieFf. and Q. 1, give this sjaweii to Marcellus. tile 
Qq to Horatio. Purely It should belong to Horatio. Ber¬ 
nardo addresses in the previous line and w elcomes Horatio 
first, then Marcellus. It is natural Horatio should answer 
first, and the line is characteristic of his sceptical attitude 
at this time with regard to the Ghost Marcellus would 
never use such a vague and contemptuous expression as 
this thing of that which isViwnys to him a dreaded eight, 
an apparition. It appears to me that much of the won¬ 
derful dramatic force of this opening scene, noticed in 
note 1 above, would h* missed if Horatio does not speak 
this line in a tone of polite incredulity, an incredulity 
$hfch Is soon to he changed for reverent horror when 
with bis own eyes he beholds the spectre whose existence 
he now doubts. 

4* Line 88: What we two nights have seen.—So K. Qq. 
(including Q. 1) rend What we have two nights seen. 
The reading of Ff. here seems preferable, because it is 
betfevnot to separate the auxiliary verb from the parti¬ 
ciple if possible, and because the speaker particularly j 
wishes to emphasize the fact that the sight has been seen | 
by them not once but twice before (line 26 above). As to 
toe construction, it is rather awkward, but the sense is 
quite intelligible. We may either take What to equal 
“ With what” or “ Concerning what;" or we may take toe I 


whole sentence to be the explanation of the story In the 
preceding line. Hanmer gave this line to Marcellus, at if 
in hia eagerness to tell toe story he interrupted Bernardo; 
an arrangement which, perhaps, makes the next speech of 
Horatio more forcible, wherein he declares that he wants 
to hear Bernardo's version of the story, and not that of 
Marcellus. 

7. Line 42: Th/m art a SCHOLAR; speak to it, Uoratio. 
—The supposed power of Latin over ghosts Is a very 
familiar superstition, arising doubtless from toe Church's 
exorcisms being in Latin. Tschischwitz, quoted by Fur¬ 
ness, sap: “Evil spirits were not exorcised by the sign of 
the cross alone, but cried out to the exerciser toe Latin 
hexameter Signa te signa, temere me tangis et angis, a 
verse which being a palindrome revealB its diabolic ori¬ 
gin." Compare Much Ado, ii. 1, 264: “I would to God 
some scholar would conjure her.” Beed quotes Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Night-Walker, ii. 1: 

Let's call the butler up. for he speaks Latin, 

And that will daunt the devil. 

—Works, Edn, Dyce, vol. v p in 

8 Line 44: it HARROWS me with fear and. wonder. — 
This is substantially the reading of Ff.; F. 1, F. 2 print toe 
word harrowes Qq. all read hmrowes. The Flayers' Quarto, 
1676, coolly alters it to startles. Q l has a peculiar reading, 
horrors, which has not, I think, received the attention it 
deserves. There is no other instance, that I am aware of, 
of the use of honor as a verb; but it certainly is a most 
forcible expression, especially if w e remember the original 
meaning of the Latin word horreo, from which horror is 
derived. The substantive is frequently used of “ that 
which causes horror," so that there is no reason why a 
verb coined from that word should not be used in a tran¬ 
sitive sense. As to harrow. Shakespeare only uses the 
verb three times; twice in this play, figuratively in both, 
cases, and in a quibbling sense in i'oriolanus, v. 3. 33,34: 

Lei the VoLces 

Plough Rome, ami hnrrt iv Italy 

In the other passage of this play where It occurs, i. 6. 
16, in the speech of the Ghost, it is used with up; and 
here I think it is used in a similar sense, and that there 
is no idea of referring to haro , a cry of distress. John¬ 
son thought that the word should be written harry, 
and should have the same sense as in the well-known 
phrase, “the hart owing of hell;" hut if harrow l>e the 
right reading, there can lie little doubt, though it occurs 
here without the preposition, that it is used, as in the pas¬ 
sage below, In a sense derived from its ordinary and agri¬ 
cultural meaning. It would be a bold measure, in toe 
text of a play so familiar as this, to introduce any inno¬ 
vation; but certainly the reading of Q. 1, if a misprint, is 
a singularly felicitous one; for it exactly describes that 
effect of fear which makes the skin “bristle ' as it were, 
that peculiar feeling which, in vulgar parlance, is called 
“goose flesh." 

Nearly all the commentators quote Milton's use of toe 
word harrow, in a similar figurative sense, in Comus, 
line 565: 

Amaz'd I stood, harrewri with grief and fear. 

9. Line 45: Question it.—This is the reading of Ft. and 
Q. I; Qq. have Stpeake to it. 
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10. Lines 62, 08: 

when, in an angry PARLE, 

He smote the SLEDDED POLACES on the ice. 

Sledded ^formed from sled or sledge) is so spelt in Ft.; 
all the Qq, print eltaded. Polaeks is Malone’s conjec¬ 
ture. Q. l, Q. 2, Q. 8, Q. 4 have pollax; Q. 5, F. 1, F. 2, 

■Q. 6 Pollax; F. S Polax; and F. 4 Poleaxe, which Howe 
adopted, changing its form to pole-axe. I>yce remarks i 
that it would seem that Pollax of the old editions was 
intended for the plural of the word, as when the word oc¬ 
curs in the singular number—as it docs in ii. 2 63, 75— 
it is spelt til-ire Polacke (Q. 1), PoUacke (Qq.), Poliak (F. l), 
Polak (F. 2, F. 3, F. 4), but never with x. As to the deri¬ 
vation of the word, Caldecott quotes Giles Fletcher’s 
Jtusse Commonwealth, l2mo. 1591, fo. 65: “ The Folonian, 
whom the Busse calleth Laches, noting the first author 
or founder of the nation, who was called Laches or Leches, 
whereunto is added Po, which signiileth people, and so 
4 b made Polaches; that is, the jieople or posteritiu of 
Laches. which the Latines, after their manner of writ¬ 
ing, call Polanos ” (Caldecott's edn. of Hamlet, note 3). 
Malom-’s emendation Polaeks lias lieeu very generally 
acc< ft. d; but there is much to l>e said on the other side. 

In the first place the word park dearly points to a jieace- 
ful conference and not to a battle. Shakespeare uses the 
word in the sense of parley several times; and once in the 
sense of mere conversation, in The Two (lent of Verona, 

4.2, 5. True, the word is here qualified in the text by the 
epithet angry; but it is very unlikely that the elder Ham¬ 
let, who is represented as a man uf great dignity and self- 
restraint, should have struck at a number of the enemy 
at a parley, however angry. As to the use of the word 
smite, Shakespeare seems never to use it in what may be 
called its Scriptural 6euse He generally uses it of a single 
sharp blow; and we may compare with tills passage one 
in Lucrece, line 176: 

His falchion on a flint he softly smrtrth. 

Nor, when we look at the » hole passage, docs it seem to 
Tefer so much to the brave and passionate attack of one 
man on a number of the enemy, as to the rare expres¬ 
sion of anger on the part of one who generally had 
his temper under complete control. Compare also what 
Horatio says in describing the countenance of the Ghost 
to Hamlet, i. 2. 232: 

A co intenancc more m sorunv than ttt anger 

The chief difficulty in accepting pole-axe lies in the word 
sledded, the reading of Ff ; Qq. (including Q. 1) read 
sleaded, which might easily lie a misprint for leaded; but 
we should have expected, in this case, his Instead of the. 
The final s of his might easily have got attached to 
leaded. It is true that Shakespeare does not use the. word 
leaded anywhere; but then he does not use sledded; so 
that it is only the choice between two apax-legomena. 
The word haded occurs in Baret’s Alvearie, 1573 (sub 
Lead): “ a vessel or other thing that is leaded or tinned." 
What we want to find is, first, some early use of the word 
leaded .- “weighted with lead,” and, secondly, some men¬ 
tion of the fact that the poleaxe so weighted was a weapon 
used by the Northern peoples of Europe. On Hi is point it 
is worth noticing Boswell’s quotation from Milton’s Brief 
History of Moscovia: “ After that the same day he sent a 
great and glorious Duke, one of them that held the golden 
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pole-ax, with his retinue, and sundry sorts of meath to 
drink merrily with th#ambassador" (Var. A. vol. viL 
P-177). , 

11. Line 65: jump at this dead hottr.-?k]l the Qq. have 
jump, the Ef. just, which means precisely the same—” a 
familiar word,"«tut Maloge notes, "substituted for the 
more ancient” But jump is decidedly the more signifi¬ 
cant word of the two. It is used again, v. 2. 886 bAow, 
and in Othello, it 3. 892. Htceveps quotes Chapman's 
May-Day: " Your appointment was jump at three." Com¬ 
pare Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft: “wherein they meete 
; and agree jumjie with the papists;" and “so that they 
i fall jumps in judgement and opinitn, though vjirie erroni- 
ouslie, tfith the foresaid Psellns" (Reprint, Nicholson, 
I860, l>p 413, 416), 

12 Line 75: Why such impress yf shipwrights )—Some 
commentators have endeavoured to twist the line in the 
text into an argument for supposing that, in the reign of 
Elizalicth, shipwrights as well as seamen were liable to a 
forcible, impressment; but Hteevens points out that impress 
was merely giving the men “piext money (from pret Ft.)” 
as an earnest of their being engaged, ami be quotes from 
Chapman’s Homer s Odyssey, bk. 11, where press could 
hardly bear the sense of “aforcible iinpressineqt:*’ 

I, from the people straight, will prrss for you. 

Fret voluntaru i 

Tschisehwitx says that “ the word must be imprest (Ital. 
impresto), equivalent to ‘handsel ’ ’ (Furness, vol. i p. 14). 
This may ite all perfectly true; hut it is an undoubted fact 
that, in the only two other passages in which Shakespeare 
uses the word impress, he uses it in a sense of forcible or 
involuntary impressment; vis. in Troilus and Cressida, 
ii. 1.106,107: "Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as 
under an impress ;"and Antony and Cleopatra, ill. 7.35-37: 

Your ships rue not well maim'd,— 

Your mariners are imiletcrs, reapers, people 
Ingross'd by swift impress. 

Perhaps the latter passage may justify us in explaining 
the word impress, not in the sense of forcible impressment 
in the modern sense, by a press-gang, but as simply used 
for enrolment under an emergency such as a sudden war. 

13. Lines 93,94: 

the same CO-MART, 

And carriage of the ARTICLE DRSION'D. 

Co-mart is the reading of Qq., and is both a more vivid 
word and better for the rhythig of the line than the 
cov'nant of Ff. Co-mart would mean, as Malone says," a 
joint bargain,” and may have been coined by ShakeapferS, 
who uses mart as a verb- to traffic, in Cymbeline, i. 6.151: 

to mart 

r As in a Romish stew. 

In the latter part of the sentence we follow in the text 
the reading of F. 2, F. 3, F. 4. F. 1 prints Article designs, 
Q. 2, Q 3 article desseigne, Q. 4 artieks deseigne, Q. 6, Q. 
6 Articles designs. The phrase means," tile ImporiRiyhe 
article drawn up between them.” 

14 Line96: unimproved met tie. hot and full, —The word 
unimproved may be taken here in any one of several 
senses, all of which apply well enough to the context, and 
have more or leas authority— untutored, unquestioned, 
untried. Hie Clarendon Press edd. consider that the 
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first meaning “ seems to accord best with the context, 
‘young,’ ‘Jot,’ 'full."’ Q. 1 hu^approved, a very pro¬ 
bable reading. 

It. Line 98: titUBK'D up a list of lawless reiolutes — 
On shark compare S. Rowley, When you see me, you 
know me [D4, verso]: “I thiuke If a fat purse come ith’ 
way, thou wouldst not refust? it Therefore leave the 
Coo|t and thurke with mee.” Q. 1 has a reading here “a 
tight of landless resolutes” which deserves to be noticed. 
Hie use of tight* <|iAntity, was quite a legitimate use of 
the word in the sixteenth century. For instance, ve find 
that Andrew Boorde (in hin Boke of Knowledge), speaking 
of St Sophia's Church at Constantinople, says: “the church 
is called Ssynte Soplijfcg Clmrche, in th#wliyche jie a won¬ 
der-full uyght of preistes: they say that there is a thow- 
sande prestos that doth belong to the church” (Reprint, 
1870, p. 172). Sight, in this sense, is now accounted a vul¬ 
garism. It certainly was not so in Shakespeare's time, 
and Hunter is perhaps right when he prefers the reading 
of Q. 1 to that of any older copy. 

16. Line 103: terms COMITLSATIVE.—Qq. print compul- 
satory.—'S cither fonn of the word appears anywhere else 
in Shakespeare. Compulsive occurs iii. 4.86 below. 

17. Liup 107: rootage —Rumens, New Variorum Ed. 
p. 17, quotes Wedgwood's Dictionary, s v Rummage: 
“Two words seem confounded, l. Rummage, the proper 
stowing of merchandise in a ship, from Dutch ruim, 
French rum, the hold of a ship Hence to rummage, to 
search among the tilings* stowed in a given receptacle. 
2. But iu addition to the foregoing the word is sometimes 
used in the sense of racket, disturbance [os here].” Narea 
derives the word from "room,” “roomage." 

18. Lines 108-126.—This passage is, unfortunately, found 
only in Qq. 

19. Line 112; A mote it it to trouble the mind's eye.— 
Q. 2, Q 8, Q. 4 print moth, which Q. 5, Q. 6 modernized 
into mote. The two spellings were formerly interchange¬ 
able. Compare Florio; “ Festweo, a little sticke, a fease- 
strawe, a tooth-picke, a math, a little beanie.” 

20. Lines 118-120.—Compare Julius Oecsar, ii. 2, and 
especially lines 18 and 24: 

And graves have yawn'd’and yielded up their dead; 

And ghost* did shriek and squeal about the streets. 

The description, in both cases, seems to have been sug¬ 
gested by passages in North's Plutarch. See note 127 to 
Allies Ciesar. 

21 . Lines 117,118: 

As, STARS with trains of fire, and deles of bltj^d, 

« DISASTERS in the sun. 

It is pretty clear that one line, if not more, preceding 
this passage has been omitted; for by no manner of 
twisting the words can one make anything but an iraper- 
fecAentence of Hie lines as they stand. The fact is, this 
speech was never spoken on the stage so far as we know. 
It is not in Q. 1, nor in Ff., and it is marked for omission 
In the Players’ Quarto of 1696. Singer proposed, for the 
mining line: 

And as the earth, eo portents fill d the sky. 


I think that Shakespeare would have avoided the word 
portents, because of the occurrence of portentous in line 
109 above. Perhaps the missing line might have been 
something like * * 

TUe sky itself was fill'd with prodigies; 
or he may have used the word firmament^sky. Some 
commentators would substitute for dimeters in some verb 
or other. It is much more probable that a line was over¬ 
looked by the transcriber, and that, the passage never 
being spoken, the want was not supplied. Malone, who i& 

! followed by some other commentators, thought that Hie 
I corruption lay in the words At stars, for which he pro- 
; posed to substitute Asters or Astres- stars, and he refers 
to an old collection of poems called Diana, by John 
Southern, 1580, where this word is used; but there it 
is evidently only taken from the French astre, a star. 
Furness quotes from Florin's Dictionary: “ Stella: a 
starre, an aster, a planet." Malone is wrong in saying 
that stars occiits in Hie next line; because the word in 
Qq. is distinctly starre (the singular); nor do any of the 
oUier Qq. read the plural, so that we may reject the 
affected word astres as unnecessary. As for the other 
emendations, I do not see that the sense of the passage is 
at all improved by changing Disasters in to Disasteriitg, 
j or to “Disasters dim in'd the buii,” because, as a fact, 
these fiery stars and dews of blood would not affect Hie 
sun, while Disasters in the sun has a very uutural sense 
if we take it to mean that there were peculiar appearances 
on the sun's face that were held to indicate disasters. 

\ In that curious lwok, Lyensthenes De Prodigiis, there 
| are many illustrations of such phenomena as fiery stars, 
j rains or dews of blood, and singular appearances in tne 
I sun. We have therefore followed most editors in leaving 
] a vacant space between lines 116 and 117, supposing a, 

S line to have dropped out 

j 22. Line 118: the moist star.— Compare Winter's Tale, 

! 1 . 2 . 1 : 

Nine change* of the -watery star hath been. 

j 23. Line 122: As harbikoeus preceding still the fates. 

| —Compare Comedy of Errors, iii. 2.12; Midsummer Night's 
! Dream, iii 2. 380; and Macbeth, i. 4. 45, and see note 59 
{ of Hiat play. 

24. Line 125: clima tores.—Perhaps we Bhould read the 
singular, elimature, so Dyce. The word does not occur 
again in Shakespeare, nor can we find any instance of its 
occurrence elsewhere in Elizabethan literature. Even the 
French word climateure is not given in Cotgrave, and it 
is at present doubtful whether Shakespeare invented the 
word or whether he had met with it in some out-of-the- 
way book of his time. The Clarendon Press edd. suggest 
that “possibly it is UBed for those who live under the 
same climate.” 

25. Line 127: I'll cross it, thimghitblaetme. —“Theper¬ 
son,” says Blakeway (Variorum Ed. vol. vii. p. 186), “ who 
crossed the spot on which a spectre was seen, became sub¬ 
jected to its malignant influence. Among the reasons given 
in a curious paper, printed in the third volume of Mr. 
Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, p. 48, for sup¬ 
posing the young Earl of Derby (Ferdinando, who died 
April, 1594) to have been bewitched, is the following: 'On 

m. 
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Fryday, in his chamber at Knowsley, aboute 6 of clocke at 
uighte, there appeared a man talle, as hue tlioughte, who 
time crossed him swyftly, and when hee came to the place 
where InJe sawe him, hee fell Bycke.” 

26. Lines 136-139: 

Or if thou hast upturn riled in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

Fur which, they say, YOU spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it: stay, and speak! 

Steevims quotes Dekker's Knight's Conjuring: “If any of 
them had hound the spirit of gold by any eharntes in 
caves, or in iron fetters under the ground, thCy should 
for their own soules quiet (which questmnlessc vise 
would whine up and down) if not for the good of their 
children, release it." 

In line 138 the Qq. read your. 

27. Line 160: The cock, that is the trumpet to the mors. 
—Ff., instead of wni, read day. Q. 1 has morniny. 

28. Lines 154,156: 

The. extravagant and ERRING spirit hies 
To his tutif hie. 

Compare ‘‘extravagant and wheeling stranger," Othello, 

i. 1.137; and the General (onfession in the l’rajer-twok: 
“We have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost 
sheep." The similarity of this passage to one in St Am¬ 
brose's hymn in the Salisbury service has been pointed 
■out: 

htim <Iiei jam s»onat: 

Hoc cxcitatus Lucifer— 

H6c uihllls Errorum chorus 
*■ Viam nocendi demerit, 

Galb cancnte. 

Douce thought that Shakespeare had seen these lines, 
abd that his use of them here implies that he was a Latin 
scholar. Stecvcns pointB out that Chapman, in his trans¬ 
lation of the Odyssey, uses the word erring--- 1 - wander¬ 
ing" in two passages, viz. where Tel emachua rails Ulysses 
“ My erring father " (bk. iv, line 436); and again in bk. ix. 
line 362: “Erring Grecians ” 

29. Line 163: Xo FAIRY takes.— On the question of 
malignant fairies see Comedy of Errors, note 103. Per 
the use of take in this peculiar sense compare Merry 
Wives, iv. 4. 32: 

And there he blasts the tree, and takes the cattle 
And see taking, as an adjective in the same sense, in Lear, 

ii. 4.165,166: 

Strike her young bones, 

You taking airs, with lameness! 

And, as a substantive, Lear, ill. 4.60,61: “ Bless thee from 
whirlwinds, star-blasting, and taking!" 

The Clarendon edd. explain takes here as-"infects;" 
but the sense given in our foot-note seems to lie the 
nearest one can get for this very singular use of the verb 
take. In Baret's Alvearie, 1573, we have among the nu¬ 
merous uses of this word the following: “ To Ire blasted: 
to be taken: to haue a member sodenly benummed, dead, 
and mortifled. Aflari sydere;" and also: “The ague 
taketh. Febris ah'quern oeeupat; ” and “A taking or be- 
Humming when one is sodainly deprlued of the use of 
his limmes, a total 1 putrefaction of any member. Sy- 
deratio." Ilalliweil (Archaic and Provincial Diet.) quotes 

we 


a 

! from Palsgrave {sub voce) “ Taken, as chyldernes lymmes 
i be by the fayries, /oce,"^€otgrave has under Ftt: “ taken, 
betwitchcd "), and this explanation of the won! is further 
| borne out by a passage from Markham: VOf a horse that 
I is taken A horse that is bereft of his feeling, moovlng, 

; or styrring, is said to be taken, and in sooth so hee is, in 
that he is arrested by so villainous a disease; yet some 
■ farriers, not w ell understanding the ground of the disuse, 

1 conster the word taken to lie striken by some planet or 
evil spirit, which is false " (Treatise on Horses, elk viii. 

| ed. 1595); take (sub.), in the Dorsetshire dialect, means a 
sudden illness, and is also a vulgar name for sciatica. 

These two latter meanings are connected with the com¬ 
mon meaning of the verb " to seizS suddenly;'" but from 
all the passages quoted it is evident tiiat the special 
malignant effect supposed to be produced, whether by 
stars or by fairies, was a numbing effect upon the limbs. 

30. Line 164; So hallow'd and so gracious is THE time. 
—AU the Qq. have that. 

31. Lines 166, 167; 

Hut, look, the worn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high EASTERN hill. 

For russet - not “rosy," as Hunter explains it, hut 
“grey”- see Midsummer Night's Dream, note 173. Every¬ 
one who lias kept watch out of it (Mils all through tile 
night knows that grey light which is the first precursor 
of morning, after which comes, if it conies at all, the red 
and golden colour Shakespeare refers to this charac- 
; tenstic of early dawn in MuchuAdo, v. 8. 24-20: 

; lLer cUy, 

Before the wheels f\i \ hahu*., round .lliout 
Dapples the dr* ea»»t with spots of ffrfy; 

and in Romeo and daliet, iii. 5. 19: 

1 II say yoli g/tv is not the mornm# .s eye. 

Qq. read easiuard ; but Steevcns very aptly cites from 
Chapman's Odyssey, bk. xiii lines 49, 50: 

L'lywei still 

An eye ilirentd to the Austen lull; 
and Staunton quotes from Spenser: 

Phu-W fiery car 

in haste was climbing up the eastern hill. 

32. Line 175: Where we shall find him most CONVE¬ 
NIENT.— 1 This is the reading W Qq ; Ff. and Q. L have 
conveniently. Shakespeare often uses the adjective ad¬ 
verbially; and here it seems to suit the rhythm better not 
to have the weak double ending which the reading of Ff. 
necessitates. 

ACT I. Scene 2. • • 

33. Line 11: With one auspicious and OUK dropping eye, 
—So ff., which most editors follow, Qq. have: 

With on auspicious amt a dropping eye. * 

My coadjutor, Mr. Symons, says of the reading of Ff.; “ This 
‘ to my ear is mere burlesque The antithesis in this and 
! the next two lines is certainly strained, purpose!* l^ut I 
do not think Shakespeare Intended fTaudius to say any- 
j thing quite so ridiculous as the Ff. and their followers 
! would have us suppose. Compare a very similar passage 
| in Winter's Tale, v. 2. 80-82 (which is a piece of mere 
j sprightly fancifulness, very different in spirit from the 
! cold balancing of the hypocritical King): “ She had one 
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eye declin’d for the lose of her husband, another elevated 
that thcDracle was fulfill'd." Jhere is much good sense 
in this; hut is not the antithesis clearly indicated by the 
context; andjdoes not the reading of (Jtj. unnecessarily 
weaken the characteristic artificiality of the passage? 
Compare below, line IS, “in equal scale,” which also 
points at the more definitive me and one rather than the 
vague an and a. — f. a. m. 

& Line 34: all band* of law.—This is the reading of 
Qq ; Ff. print bond* The two words were Bpclt the same, 
or interchanged at pleasure, flee note 28 to Richard II. 

86. Line 88: these muted article*.- This is the spell¬ 
ing of the Ff.; Qq, ^ave delated; Q. related. Shake¬ 
speare uijls the wont dilate in Othello, i. 8.15# ■ 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

in the sense of “ narrate at length;” and again in Comedy 
of Errors, i. 1. 123: "to dilate at full." There seems to be I 
no reason to retain the spelling of Qq. here, more espe- i 
cially as delate does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare. ! 
That word had a special legal sense = "to amine, " “to ' 
denounce," a sense still retained in the judicatories of , 
the Scottish Church (see Imperial Diet, mb core). The j 
Clarendon Press cdd. say that, according to Minsheu, 1 
delate iR only audther form of dilate, meaning “ hi speak I 
at large.*’ Bacon uses delate-" to carry'," “ to convey." 
Tile King, of course, refers here to the letters given to the 
ambassadors. See ahoffe, lines 27. 28. 

36 Line 45: A nd LOSE i itnir voice. —FI, have loose, which 
was synonymous with lorn. 

37. Line 50: Dread my lord. -This is the reading of 
the Ff., and it seems more spirited than My dread Lord 
of tile Qq. 

38. Line 56: leave and pabdon. —This is merely a 
polite way of begging for leave to go; as, later (in iii. 2. 
328-330): “your jHirdon. and my return shall be the end 
of my business." 

39. Lines 58-00, — These three expressive lines are 
omitted in Ff. 

40. Lines 64: But note, my COtsiN Hamlet, and my 
son.—On the general use of the word cousin for almost 
any blood-relationship, se^ Twelfth Sight, note 18. 

41. Line 65: A little more than kin, and less than KIND. 
—Compare W. Rowley, Search for Money, 1602 (Percy 
Soc. ed, p. 5): “ I wot^d he were not so new to us in 
kindred, then sure he would lie neerer in Irindnesee." 
Skttm would take kind here- the German kind, i.e. child, 
pronouncing it as If it were written kinn'd, and a play 
upon the words were intended. Mr. Wilson Barrettadopts 
threading;! but it is not effective. No doubt tffere is 
a double meaning here in kind, as Shakespeare is rather 
fond of the word in the sense of race Compare Richard 
IL iv. 1.141: 

9 * Shall kin with kin and kind with kind confound; 


1 Mr. C. Rltnon-Turner. in the preface to hit arrangement of the 
tragedy for Mr. Barrett, ingeniously defends this reading; but, I be¬ 
dew, he is mistaken in connecting kind In the sense of son (of which 
he says kid Is but the vulgar form) with A. Sax. cyn, which means 
rather a race or tribe. 


and Jnlius Csesar, ii. 1. 32, S3: 

And therefore think him as a serpent's egg. 

Which batch'd would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 

Compare also Two Gentlemen of Verona,* ii. S.f, 3, where 
Launce says “ all the kind at the Launces have this very 
fault; ’’ so that Hamlet may mean to say he is something 
more than a mere kinsman to his uncle, yet that the treat¬ 
ment he receives from him is less than that which one 
would show to any of one’s own species or race. Compare 
also Hamlet’s use of kindless - unnatural applied to the 
king in the soliloquy, ii. 2. 609: 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kutdless villain 1 

* 

42. Lines 66, 67: 

King How is it that the clouds still hang on yout 
Ham. Not so, my lord ; I am too much I’ the SDN. 
Qq. read Not to much (an evident misprint), and, in the 
latter part of the line, in the tonne, which some have 
wished to interpret as a quibble on tun and son. A great 
deal of commentary has been written on this line. There 
is no doubt that there is an allusion to the proverb which 
Johnson mentions: “Gut of heaven’s blessing into the 
warm sun." Compare I .ear, ii. 2.167-169: 

Good king, that must approve the common saw,— 

Thou out of heaven's benediction com’st 
To tht w.is mi sun I 

Dyce points out that this proverbial expression is found 
in various authors from Heywood down to Swift. In Fur¬ 
ness will be found quoted a very apt passage from the 
| Preface to Grindal's Profitable Doctrine, 1555: “ they were 
; brought from the good to the bad, and from Goddes bless- 
1 yng (as the proverlie is) into a warme sun as" (vol. i. p. 

. 34). To be in the Sun would seem therefore to be a col- 
: loquial expression for " to be in misery.” Hunter tries 
! to make out that it distinctly meant “to have no home;’' 

! but his long remarks on this passage are more Ingenious 
I than convincing. Dr. Brinsley Nieliolsou points out, iu 
I Notes and Queries, 25th May, 1867, that Hamlet may use 
, the words C the sun as equivalent to “ in the sunshine of 
i your favour," uttering them as an ironical compliment to 
the king. 

43. Line 68: Good Hamlet, cast tliy righted colour of. 
—So Qq ; Ff. read nightly; but compare Lear, iv. 5.10-14: 

It was great ignorance, f,loner's eyes being out, 

To let him live: where he arrives he moves 
All hearts against us: Edmund, J think, is gone. 

In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
His tug hud life, 

44. Line 77: good mother.— Q. 2, Q. 3 have the absurd 
misprint coaid mother, which led the person or persons 
responsible for the emendations in the so-called Players’ 
Quartos to print the line: 

'T is not alone this mm twig ciekt could smother. 

What the eloke, was to smother does not appear. It is a 
grand instance of an aposiopesis. How Betterton could 
have ever spoken such rubbish passes one’s comprehen¬ 
sion. 

46. Line 79: Nor windy 8OTPIRATI0N of forc'd breath, 
—Caldecott quotes a somewhat parallel expression from 
the Spanish Tragedy, act iv.: 

By force of windy sighs thy spirit breathes. 

—Hawkins, vol IL p. 93 , 
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46. Line 82: Together with all forme, HOODS, SHOWS of 

grief.— So Ft. substantially. F. 1, F. 2 ehewee; ¥. 8, F. 4 
ehtwe. Q. 1 has no parallel here. Q. 2, Q. 8 read chapes, 
and Q 4,«Q. 5 ihapee. For moods y, 1095 substituted 
modes (an alteration which Ib generally attributed to 
Capell); but both Qq. and FI substantially agree here, 
though Q 2, Q 8, Q. 4 print moodes, and not moods. Dyce 
prints mode*, observing that moodee and moods are but 
“an old spelling of modes; nothing ean he plainer titan 
that Hamlet, throughout this speech, is dwelling entirely 
on the outward and visible signs of madness.'’ But are 
not moods the outward moral signs of grief, the affectation 
of sighs and tears and downcast looks to whiclf Hamlet 
alludes above in lines 78-80’ As for shows, it is surely i 
preferable to shapes, which jars on one’s ear rather here; | 
though the w ord shape, is constantly used in the sense of ! 
“ a costume," “ a disguise ’’ (See Love's Labour s Lost, | 
note 112). | 

47. Line 85: But I have that within which f*AS.«ETH i 
show.- Qq. read passes; but the reason for the reading j 
of F. 1 is obvious; it was in order to avoid the cacophony ; 
of the final « in passes and show The repetition of the 
worn rfrtw here (see line 82 alwve) is, I think, emphatic, 

48. Line 92: OBSEQHots sorrow.—Compare Titus An- 
dronicus, v. 3.152: 

To shed oSsejuwns tears upon this trunk; 
and Sonnet xxxi. 5-7: 

How many a )idy and olstqutous tear 
Hath dear religious lot e stol’n from mine eye. 

As inti.rest of the dead 

The only other passage in Shakespeare where obsequious 
is used in this sense is III. Henry VI. ii. 5.118. Obsequi¬ 
ously is used in a similar sense in Richard Ill. i. 2. 3. 

48. Lines 110-112: 

And with no less nobility of lore 

Than that which dearest father bears his son. 

Do I impart toward you 

Schmidt explains this phrase; “with no less nobility of 
love than this: I bestow upon you the love of the fondest 
father. Toward is partly governed by lore ” Theobald 
proposed to read uith't, tie. “with the declaration of 
you bb next heir to the thrunc," Ac. 

SO. Line 118: In going back to school in Wjttksbkro. 
—Tlie University of Wittenberg was not founded till 1502, 
so tliat its mention in Hamlet is a startling anachronism. 
But in an age width was careless of such things, Shake¬ 
speare was doubtless justified in bringing into his play 
a name so well known as Luther and Functus had then 
made Wittenberg. Besides, having once made Hamlet 
and all the Banes of his time Christians, no auachronisms 
could have had any terror for him. 

This is one of the passages which liears upon the diffi¬ 
cult question of Hamlet’s age. For school= university, 
compare As You Like It, note 4. Tschisch witz says that at 
the Herman universities men of mature age often attended 
lectures, and instances Humboldt (See Furness, vol. i. p. 
890). But was it the custom, in Shakespeare's time, for 
adults to frequent the universities? 

£1. Line 129: 0, that this too too SOLID flesh would melt, 
—All the Qq. for solid read sallied, which led some 
ROR 


anonymous critic to suggest rallied as the reading. But 
though there is no refe^uce here (as there Is. perhaps, 
later, in the “ He's fat and scant of breath") tolhe stout* 
ness of Burbage? yet the reading of Ff. is the right one. 

62. Line 180: Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.— 
Caldecott cites Baret's Alvearie: “ To thaw or resolve that 
which is frozen, tegelo," Compare Lyly's Eupbues, p. 88 
(quoted by Nares): “I could be content to resolve myself 
into tears, to rid thee of trouble.” Bee Tinian, lv. 8. <42, 

448: < • 

The sea ’» a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears. 

63. Lines 131,132; 

Or thgt the Kthrlasting had nofflx'd t 
His casus gainst self-slaughter t 0 Ood! God! 

Qq and Ff print cannon, w hich was a customary spelling 
for itnth words. Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4, Q. 5 read seals slaughter, 
an evident misprint Ft have O God, 0 God! which many 
editors adopt To me it seems less emphatic, less direct 
a cry of the soul than as the Qq. give it. Possibly the 
reason for the reading of Ff. was to emphasize the fact 
that tlie actor must pause some little time after eelf- 
slaughter and not continue with the next words as if part 
of tlie line; ami for that reason it wouiil lie preferable to 
print tin* words O God' God.' or OGod! OGod! as^t broken 
line by themselves. 

64. Line 140: llYl’EIUON to a sstyr —Hyperion (always 
used by Shakespeare as a name of the sun) is invariably 
accented on the antepenultimate. The error is a common 
one in English poetry. Even Gray (Progress of Poetry) 
writes of • - 

m's march Jin I flittering shafts of war 

Tennyson gives the ererect accentuation in Lucretius, 
ami the Aldine editor of Gray cites other examples from 
Drummond of Kawtliunidvii and Akenside, See Henry ). 
mde 214 

66. Line 141: Menu. - See Midsummer Xiglit's Dream, 
note 22. The Ff. here read beteene. 

66. Line HO. Frailty, thy name is woman .'—Compare 
Ford, ’T is Pity Site’s a Whore, lv. 8: 

My reason tells me now, that “'t is as common 
To err in frailty as to lie a woman." 

67, Line 150: discourse of reason —Compare Troilus anil 
Cressida, ii. 2 116, and see note 120 of that play. Com¬ 
pare also below, iv. 4. 36. The expression “discourse of 
reason ” is used by Florin in his translation of Montaigne'* 
19th Essay, and of the Apnlogie of Raimond SebomL 

58. Line 155: Had left the FLUSHING in htr OAtufb 
eyes.—S chmidt, who is followed by some editors, explain* 
flushing as referring to tlie redness of the eye* caused hy 
much weeping; but the Clarendon Press edd. remark^hat 
the verb to flush is still used transitively, and therefore 
I suppose that they w-ould interpret it “filling the eye* 
with water." We constantly use the expression nowa¬ 
days "to flush a draiu;" that is to any, to pour a quantity 
of water down It Compare above (line 80): “ the fruitful 
river in the eye." Galled eyes are eyes sore with weep¬ 
ing, as in Bichard III iv. 4.’ 68: n galled eyes of weeping 
souls." Ff. for in read if, which would seem to confirm 
the meaning given to flushing by the Clarendon edd. 
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/ am glad to tee you well: 

Horatio,—or I do forget thyself. 

It is evident that Hamlet is so overcome with emotion 
after his sollloqugbtbat he does not at first recognise the 
voice of his one intimate friend. This is a most effective 
and dramatic touch. With the instinct of courtesy, which 
is never wanting in him, he safe mechanically, “I am 
glad tg see you well.” Then turning round and recog¬ 
nising him. with a note of joy in his voice he greets him 
•by his name. Mark^i.so the BUbtle gradations of treat¬ 
ment which Hamlet shows towards Marcellas and Ber¬ 
nardo. The former is a friend, but nut an intimate friend j 
of his heart like Horatio; so he greets him cordially (see j 
line 167): “ham very gflul to see you;” tfhd then turning 
to Bernardo, who is a'lftmparntive stranger, with a courte- j 
oils bow, ‘Hood even, sir.” which duty of politeness dis¬ 
charged, he turns again to Horatio, in the next line, with 
the same warm and heaity manner. Trivial as the be- | 
ginning of this scene may seem to the reader, the actor 
has here the greatest opportunity of marking the charac¬ 
teristics of Hamlet's nature. So much docs he hunger ! 
for sympathy, that the sight of the friend in whom he > 
feels that he can confide makes him, for a moment at I 
least, forget his great sorrow. But it is only for a moment; ! 
for he will not suffer even Horatio to speak lightly, as it 
were, of whit is to him such a horrid profanation of all j 
love and duty as his mother’s marriage. 

60. Line 104: And what make iiou from Wittenberg, | 
Homfiol—See ii. 2. 27d below: ‘‘what make yon at Elsi- j 
imre‘1” The expression is of constant recurrence in the j 
Elizabethan writers. Compare the German *• Was machen j 
Hie?" i 

i 

01. Line 167: Goon eves, sir.— Hamuer changed this 1 
to Got el morning, and Johnson, defending the text, sup- j 
posed that it was now literally come to evening. But , 
afternoon wag not recognized by the Eliznlietlmns, and , 
Good even became due immediately after the stroke of 
noon. The point is left without any doubt by Borneo ; 
and Juliet, ii. 4.115-119, and the following passage in 
Samuel Kowley’s chronicle play, When Yon See Me, You ! 
Know Me [wig. G 4]: 

Tie. woil umrrow lo your Grate. 1 

Pn, God morion* Tutor* at Noone, ’us Gadeven, U it not? 
tr<r». We saw not your Grace to day. 

62, Line 170 :1 would not have your enemy say so.— So ■ 
Ff. Qq. read hear, whicji rather clashes with ear in the 
next line. j 

08. Bines 180^181: i 

the funeral bak'd meats I 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. ! 

The obtain of funeral festivities was once very preva.ent. j 
The practice, says Douce, was certainly borrowed from j 
the corna feralis of the Homans. Caldecott quotes a very j 
apposite passage from “ The boke of mayd Emlyn that j 
had vahltabandes & all kockoldes; she wold make theyr j 
berdes whether they wold or no, and gyue them to were a 
praty hoode full of belles ’" (4to, Signat. B. n. withoutdate. 
“Impryuted by John Skot in saynt Pulkers paryssbe"): 

When the second# husband was dede. 

The tiiyrde husbande dyde she wedde 
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In full goodly araye— 

But as the devyll wolde, 

Or the pyes were colde. 

—Caldecott’s Hamlet, Notdb p. SS- 

64. Line 182: my dearest foe.—Dear ft constantly 
used in old writers for anything intensely felt, whether 
of joy or sorrow. See note 78 to Bichard II. and com¬ 
pare I. Henry IV. iii. 2.123: 

Which art my near'st and dearest enemy. 

65. Line 183: Ok ever I had seen that day.— So Qq. 
Ff. have Ere I had ever. This slight variation is worth 
noticing, because we should certainly have expected that 
the Folio-gif it is supposed to be taken from the theatre 
copy—would have retained the much more rhythmical 
reading of the Quarto and not have substituted such an 
awkward and cacophonous sentence as Ere 1 had ever, a 
sentence which it would be very difficult fur an actor to 
speak effectively. Very likely this was one of the gra¬ 
tuitous corrections of the printer. 

66. Line 190: Saw who l— There can be little doubt that 
this is the right punctuation; who being used here, os fre¬ 
quently in Shakespeare, fur the accusative. Ff. read 
Saw! WhoI Qq., including Q. 1; Saw, who! The Players' 
Quartos print as in our text. It seems an absurd piece of 
pedantry to alter who to whom, as Johnson did. Hie col¬ 
loquial form of the question, however opposed to strict 
grammatical rules, is much more natural; and any pause 
between the two words is essentially undrainatic, con¬ 
sidering how excited Hamlet is by Horatio's statement, 

67 Line 193: an attest ear.—Compare Pericles, lit 11 
(of Prologue):‘‘Be attent." The word is nowhere else 
used by Shakespeare. Home of the Qq. and Ff. have 
attentive. 

68. Line 198: In the dead vast and middle of the night. 
—Vast is the reading of Q.l, Q. 5, Q. C; Q. 2, Q 3, Q.4, F.l 
have wast. and F. 2. F 3, F. 4 waste. Compare Tempest, 
i. 2. 327: ‘‘at vast of night," where vast is used for void 
or vacancy, as in Winter's Tale, i. 1.33: “shook hands, as 
over a vast." Malone very absurdly reads waist— an ab¬ 
surdity none the less absurd because it occurs in a prepos¬ 
terous line of Marston's Malcontent, ii. 5: 

T is now about the* immodest waist of night. 

The reading of F 2 is equally objectionable, because it 
sounds like a pun on waste and waist, a verbal pleasantry 
quite out of keeping with the rest of Horatio's speech. 

69. Line 200: -4 rnn'.d at point.— Ff. have Arm'd at all 
points. Compare Macbeth, iv. 1). 135, and see note 223 of 
that piny. 

70. Line 204: distill'd.—Vt. read (with varying spelling) 
bestill'd Distill'd ig of course used in the sense of 
“melted." Singer quotes from Sylvester's Du Bartot 
(4th etl. p. 764): 

Melt thee, distili thee, turne to wax or snow: 

and Dyce compares Addison's rendering of a passage of 
Claudian (Do Sexto Cons. Hon v. 345): 

liqnefnctaque Culture uispis 

Conduit, et subitis lluxere vapufibus unset— 
by the vety much condensed line: 

Swords by the lightning’s subtle force distilVd. 

209 160 
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71. Line 214: Did you not speak to iff—This line is gen¬ 
erally spoken upon the stage 

Did notytfu s/eat to it) 

with tljp emphasis on you, as if the question were ad¬ 
dressed espec tally to Horatio, and not to all three. Steevens 
has a long note to prove that the emphasis should be on 
speak and not on you. The important question, as he 
says, was whether the Ghost was spoken to, and not 
whether Horatio in particular spoke to it. Hteevens adds 
that "spectres were supposed to maintain an obdurate 
silence till interrogated by the people to whom they ap- 
peared ' (Var. Ed. vol. vii. p. 211); or, in plainer language, 
ghosts never spoke unless they were spoken Of He also 
says that the vulgar notion that a ghost could only be 
sjK'kcn to by a scholar, Le. one who knew Latin (see nltove, 
note 7), was one tliat would have disgraced the Prince 
of Denmark. But in answer to this it may be said that 
Hamlet would have expected Horatio to speak to the ap¬ 
parition, not because he was a scholar, but because he 
was nis own particular friend, and would know how 
anxious he must be to learn the meaning of this appear¬ 
ance of his father’s spirit. The dltHculty as to the em- 
pliu-'s may be got over by distributing the emphasis 
lie!ween you and S)icak so as to make it clear tlmt the 
question is addressed putn uiarly to Horatio, but without 
any apparent discourtesy to the others; and also show ing 
that Hamlet s anxiety was Rot confined to the question 
whether Horatio individually had spoken to the Ghost, 
hut whether it had been spoken to at all. 

72 Line 216: It lifted up its head. The earlier Qq. and 
Pf. all have it (the older form of the possessive) except 
Q 1, which has his So editors have had the courage to 
preserve the archaic form except the Cambridge editors 
in their Clarendon Press ed. (and in the later editions of 
the Globe), Grant ’White. Keightley, and Purneas Bee 
Crate's note on Julius <'fcsar, i. 2.124, quoted by Furness, 
in which a very interesting history of the isiesessive form 
its is given. 

His was originally used for the possessive of both mas¬ 
culine and neuter, as it often is by Sliakesjieare. its. tor 
a long time, waa not recognized as an admissible word; 
when it occurs in Sliakesjteare it is generally printed in 
F. 1 it The Saxon personal pronoun was hr masculine, 
heo feminine, and hit neuter. The aspirate was after¬ 
wards dropped in the neuter, though Crate says it is still 
often heard in the Scottish dialect The genitive of heo 
was hire, hence her; his would be the natural form of the 
genitive for lxith masculine and neuter. When Shake- 
speare wrote, its was beginning to displace the form his 
as the possessive of it. 

73 Line 224: Indeed, indeed.- Qq. (except Q. 1) omit 
the second indeed, as they do the repetition of my like 
in line 237. The repetitions were probably made by the 
actor, and adopted (w isely, 1 think) in the Polio. Ham¬ 
let is here reflecting on what has been told him, and the 
repetition of the word marks the preoccupation of his 
mind. 

74. Line 22U: [Abruptly) Then saw you not his face.— 
This line is generally primed as a question; but Q. 2, Q. 3 
have a full stop at the end of the line, which seems more 
?10 


| in accordance with the sense. Hamlet i* questioning 
them very closely, cross-examining them in fact, as to the- 
details of the appear&nce of the Ghost, in %e identity 
and genuineness of which he does not yet entirely believe. 

, He is particularly anxious to find out Whether they had 
j certain means of recognizing the apparition as that of bis 
1 father. If he w as armeg from head to foot, and with his 
vizor down, they could not have seen his face, and there- 
! fore could not have been sure whose spectre it pas or 
! appeared to be. If Hamlet speaks this line, as indicated 
| in our text, abruptly, Horatio’s Blister seems more ap- 
' propriate than if he had spoken it ns a tentative question; 

' and there is an effective contrast between the lawyerlike 
manner in which limnlet strives to detect them in a con¬ 
tradiction, and file tender feeling with which he puts the 
next question— 

What, look'd he frowninglyf 
| 75. Lines 240-242: 

Hain. Ilis beard tea* grizzled,—not 

Hor. It was, as l have seen it in his lift, 

,' .4 sable silver'd. 

1 This passage 1ms given rise to some ingenious fancies on 
! the part of commentators: Mnberly holding that grizzled 
is the same as grisly foul and disordered," a meaning 
' which neither grtrzM nor yi tsly lu& in any passage in 
i Shakespeare. [Compare Mids. Night’s Dream, 1.140. 

, where the Prologue refers to the Lion as “This grisly 
' beast;" ami Luerecc, line ;i2« "carrier of grisly care.’T 
, On this conjectural meaning lie founds the explanation 
that Hamlet, in asking the lyiestion, wishes to find out 
, whether Itis father showed signs of a violent death, like 
Gloster in 11. Henry VI. lit. 2. 17.'.. Grizzled is only used 
onee in Shakespeare, in Antony and Cleopatra, ill. 13.17, 
where Antony says. 

To >hr Spy Ci-vir send itm ynssltd head 
Tt is manifest that the meaning there is “ growing grey " 
j There i 6 a passage in the Prologue to act iii. of Pericles, 

■ line? 47, 48; 

J the z nte/eJ north 

Disgorges sik Ii atempest forth. 

| in which grizzled is simply identical in meaning with 
\ grisly in its ordinary sense of “grim," “ terrible;" grizzled 
; ib the reading of Q. 1; but >'. 8, F. 4 have grisly. The 
i meaning of grizzled here th^n is simply “getting grey;" 
j and Hamlet seems to put this question with tile same 
I motive already nlluded to aliove In note 74 Horatio* 
j answer is scrupulously particular, and it is with regard to 
I the exact colour implied by th<?w»rd sable that the paa- 
sage Is interesting Does sable mean “black" here It 
is difficult to think of the elder Hamlet., a typical Dane, 
as a man with black lmir; hut the history of the word 
sab!*,, stems to give or.e no choice of meaning but that of 
a dark c dour. It was derived from the animal sa9le un¬ 
doubtedly, and adopted into heraldry #s the equivalent 
of black. .Shakcs]Kiare uses the adjective sable In Lucrece, 
line 117, as an epithet of night, and in the sanut jmem, 
line 1074, in a figurative sense: 

My mbit ground of siu t will not paint; 

here the writer Is evidently thinking of the heraldic sense 
of the word. In the Bonnets, xil. 3,4, sable is used 1 b a 
very Bimilar passage to the one in our text; 
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When I behold the violet past prime, 

% And sable cutis all nivttSU o'er with white. 

With the exception of the Prologue to act v. of Pericles, 
line 10, the epithet table is not used in any place by Shake- . 
speare, except In this play, ii. 2.474, below; and in Love's j 
Labour’s Lost, 1.1.233, table-coloured, is applied to melan¬ 
choly. It seems, then, we irmsf take sabU here to mean at 
leag. “ dark-coloured,” if not “ black." It Is possible that , 
the word, being originally derived from the animal, whose 
fur is frequently ajijlit brown—though the darker shades 
are more valuable- table may have been used, like black, , 
in a lax sense as=any shade of darkness. That table was 
used In somewhat a vague way seems to lie proved bj 1 I 10 
followingcwssage in Chapman. Odyssey, bk. ix. lines 215- 
217: 

At entry of the haven, a silver ford 
Is from a rot.k•impressing fountain pour’d. 

All set with sable poplars 

It is difficult to see how poplars could ever be called sable 
in the sense of black. 

76. Line 243: 1 WARRANT it will.— This is the reading of 
Q. 1 The other Qq print wanit, which, as the Claren¬ 
don Press edd. note, is still the provincial pronunciation 
of the word Ff. have J warrant you. Compare All s 
Well that Ends V ell, note 133 

77. Line 248: Let it be TUNABLE m your silence still — 
The Ff read treble, a m'sprint which Caldecott, Knight, 
and other ingenious persons defend as the orthodox text. 

78. Line 254: Your loves, as wine to you —Ff. read 
lore Q. 1 has your loves, your lores, which Staunton 
thinks expresses well Ilamlets “perturbation," aud 
“feverish Impatience to be alone.” It i» very important 
to uotiee here that Hamlet corrects them all without dis¬ 
tinction in their ceremonious expression of their duty. 
“No, not duty," he says practically, “hut your lores;" 
auil certainly the plural is preferable here, especially ns 
it has been used just above, in line 251. The rcjiotition of 
the Quarto might have l*een meant to enforce this correc¬ 
tion; but, as a matter of fact, it is more etfectivo on the 
stage when the two words your loves are not repeated, 
the emphasis on lores answering all tlie purpose required. 
Just as Hamlet makes no distinction lietween bis intimate 
friend, Horatio, and Marcellus. who is also a friend but 
not an intimate one, and Bernardo, who is a comparative 
atranger; so afterwards, in scene 5 of this act, when he 
swears them both to secrecy, lie makes no distinction 
between Horatio aud Afarcellus. 

* ACT I. Scene 3. 

79. Lino 3: A ml coxvor is assistant, do not sUep.— 

Q, 2AQ. 3, Q. 4 read: 

Ami renvey, in assistant do not Sleep; 

The Players' Quartos read: 

• And <<>»;vv in assistant, do not sleep; 

but they marked the first sentence as omitted in repre¬ 
sentation, evidently because they could not make much 
sense of it. Our text is that of Ff., which seems to make 
fair sense; the meaning being " the means of conveyance 1 
are ready." Compare All ’s Well, hr. 3 103: “entertained | 
my convoy," i.e. “ Taken into service guides," &c. 


80. Lines 7, 8: 

A violet in the youth of PRIJTT nature, 
Forwaeii, not permanent. • i 
Primy is a peculiar word, and is only used in this passage; 
at least no instance of its occurrence elsewhere has yet 
been discovered. We may compare, perhaps, the peculiar 
use of prime, the adjective, in Othello, iii. 3. 403: 

Were they a s prime as goats, as hot as monkeys; 
though, of course, Laertes does not use it here in so gross 
a sense, but more in the sense of the substantives in the 
Sonnet, lii. 9,10; 

0 " and she m thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 

The first Players’ Quarto, 1670, altered the passage to 
“youth, a prime of nature,” whieh the Quarto of 1605 
improved by reading “youth and prime of nature." 
Shakespeare uses the expression “prime of youth" in 
III. Henry VT. ii. 1 . 23. and again in Richard III. i. 2. 246: 
“the golden prime of this sweet prince” But, as the 
form primy is found In all the old copies, both Qq. and 
Ff., we cannot alter it. It is very possible that the form 
primy was coined by Shakespeare to represent the ad¬ 
jective prime prononneed as a dissyllable. F. 1, F. 2, by, 
a strange misprint., have froward lot forward. 

81. Line!): The 1 lkfcme anii stiPPLFANCE of a minute.— 
So Qq.; Ff. omit perfume and, perhapB because the word 
perfume might have seemed out of place; but it refers, 
as Johnson pointed out, to the phrase sweet, not lasting 
in the line above. The same critic expressed himself dis¬ 
satisfied with sapplianee, suggesting some such word as 
snjjinnce, referring to the piucesB of fumigation. But, 
surely, though sapplianee only occurs in this passage, it 
is a very expressive word. It means “ that which fills up 
a minute of our leisure time.” Chapman uses it, Iliad, 
laiok viii. line 321 =■ assistance; Pallas is speaking of 
Hercules looking up for help to heaven: 

Which ever, at command of Jove, was by uiy supphance fpv'n. 
This word must not be confounded with suppliance=sup¬ 
plication, whieh is only found in comparatively modem 
w riters. 

82. Line 12: in thews and bulk.— This word thews, 
whieh is nearly always used in the plural, has rather a 
singular history. Shakespeare uses it in all the throe pas¬ 
sages in which it. occurs, viz here, II. Henry IV. iii. 2,277, 
and J ulius (msar, i 3.81, in its physical sense of ‘' muscles 
and sinews;" but in most of our old writers thews (gener¬ 
ally spelt thews) is used of ‘'manners, qualities, dis¬ 
positions.” In Naves, sub voce, will lie found quoted five 
passages front Spenser, Ben Jonson, Thomas Heywood, 
and the Mirror for Magistrates, in all of which it is used 
in the sense of mental qualities, as it is by Chaucer in the 
Canterbury Tales, line l>416. In Ancren Riwle (about 
1230), the word is spelt thcauvs, and is used in the sense 
of virtues: in Layamon’s Brut, about 1200 (verse 6361), 
the singular, spelt theatre, occurs in the sense of “sinew 
or strength,” but that is, as Sir Frederick Madden notes, 
“the only instance in the poem of the word being applied 
to bodily qualities." Some etymologists would derive 
thews, in its physical sense, from the A. Sax. thedh or 
the<S, the thigh, and thews - maimers from the A. Sax. 
thedw= “ habit, custom, behaviour;'' but, as Skeat points 
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out, the physical sense of the word is really the older one, 
the base being thaw, from Teutonic thu, derived from the 
root tu-“ to hp strong, to swell;" and he adds that the 
word is quite distinct from thigh though the root is the 
same. 

83. Line 15: cautel, —Tills word is only used olsewhcre 
by Shakespeare in A Lover'B Complaint, 302, 303: 

In him a plcntitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautels % all strange forms receives. 

Cautelous (meaning crafty) occurs in Coriolanus, iv. 1.33, 
and Julius Ctesar, ii 1 129. Ootgrave 1ms“ Can telle: A 
wile, cautell, sleight; a craftie reach, or fetch* guilefvl 
deuiso or iudeuor; alBo, craft, suhtiltie, trumperie, deceit, 
cousenage." 

84. Line 16: The virtue of his WILL.- -So Qq. Ft print 
feare, evidently caught, by mistake, from the end of the 
line. Qq. omit line 18 altogether, perhaps accidentally. 

85. Line 21: The SAFETY and the health of the whole 
state —This line has caused a good deal of discussion. 

Q. 2, Q. 3 read softy; Q. 5 reads safetie; Q. 4, Q. fi read as 
In the text; and If. sanctity, which Hanmer changed to 
sanity adopting the conjecture of Theobald The is 
omitted before health in all the old copies, so that the 
line reads in Qq. as deficient in one syllable. Collier 
got over the difficulty by dogmatically asserting, without 
producing nny proof, that safety was frequently pro¬ 
nounced as a trisyllable; but, unfortunately, the .word j 
occurs In Shakespeare in some hundred passages, in no j 
one of which is it anything but a dissyllable The read- : 
ing of Q 2. Q 3, softy, goes most decidedly against Collier’s | 
statement Sanctity, the reading of Ff., would not make j 
by any means bad sense if we could take it to mean “re- i 
ligions preservation of;” but the word seems always to be 1 
used by Shakespeare as---“holiness ” or “the quality of a i 
saint." Sanity is only used once by-Shakespeare; in this | 
very play, below, ii 2.214, « here it means “a sound state j 
of mind ” We have therefore preferred, after all, the 
very simple emendation first made by Warburton of in¬ 
serting the befor ■ health It is very likely that liefore a 
word commencing with he, the might have dropped out; 
but, on the other hand, it is only fair to say that the the 
might have been purposely omitted by the jsiet, in order 
to avoid the close recurrence of ih in four words, “ the 
healt/i of the;' but this difficulty is easily got over by the 
speaker; while, if safety be pronounced as a dissyllable, 
it is very difficult to get over the rliyflimical deficiency 
of the line. It is scarcely necessary hi point out that any 
public reader or speaker who pronounced safety as a 
trisyllable, sa-fe-ty, would find a considerable tax on his 
time in defending his pronunciation against adverse 
critics. 

86. Line 26: particular act and place. -So Qq ; Ff. have 
peculiar sect and force, which might have given rise to 
some interesting explanations and interpretations, had 
the words come to us only in this form. 

87. Line 30: If with too credent ear you LIST his songs. 
—It is almost incredible, but in the Quarto of 1695 this 
line is printed thus: 

If wirli toa ereduloiu ear you hear his Songs. 

As it is not one of those marked for omission on the stage, 
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it is clear that the alteration must have been made in 
the theatre after the Beftoration; but to whomlthe credit 
is due of substituting such a wretchedly oommonploce, 
ill-sounding line for that in the original we do not know. 

88. Lines 39, 40: 

The canker galls f/n* infants of tile sprino, 

Too oft before their BUTTONS be disclos'd. 

ft 

Compare Love's Labour s Lost, L 1. 100,101: 

an envious sneaj iyr frost 
That bites the first-born tn/auts of the spring; 

and compare Mids. Might's Dream, note 130, Button is 
a literal Englishing of the French bouton, bud, and is used 
by Shakespeare dtily here. It ocAirs, however, in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 1. 4-7: 

O queene Emilia, 

Fresher than May, sweeter 
Than hir gold Sutton r on the bowes, or all 
Th* enauielld knacks o' th' meade or garden. 

—lid. Littledalc (.V, Shak. Soc.l, p. 45. 
Ootgrave has “ Bouton • m. A button; also, a bud of a 
l ine, Ac." Instead of their, Ff. have the. 

88. Lines 49-51: 

Whilst, like A puff'd and recklf.se libertine. 
Hitnself THE primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And KECKS not his own rede. 

Whilst like a is the reading of Ffc; Qq, have Whiles a; and 
below Qq and Ff alike read reakes or teaks, which Pope 
first altered into recks. Ilede is reed in Qq , rcade in Ff. 
The primrose path may lie cofnpared with the primrose 
way of .Macbeth, ii 3 21. liodc is not used anywhere else 
by Shakespeare The Onromlnn Press edd. compare 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 1216 

1 her «as noon other remedy ne reed. 

The same edi’.irs quote Burns, Epistle to A Young Fiiand 
[last two hues]: 

And may ye better reck the • ede 
Than ever did til' Adviser 

—p.d. Macmillan, vol i p 149 

90 Lines 59-72.—It is possible that these sententious 
precepts, given by I'olonius to his son, were suggested by 
the advice of Euphues to Philautus. Mr. Bushton, in his 
Shakespeare's Euphuism (pp 45, 46), has indicated the 
points of resemblance, but they are not very close. Shake¬ 
speare was no doubt thinking more of Lord Burleigh than 
of Enplniex. In fact Polonlus was a satire, not upon the 
empty-headed old courtier, liutSipon one who, picking 
up most of his wisdom from books, was under th^lejp- 
sion that lie w as a very Machlavel in politic cunning 
In Q. 1 these precepts of I’olonius, or as much of them 
as ai* given, are printed with two inverted commas (“) 
before each line, that is to Bay, lines 01-67, and*tine* 
70-72, and line 78. In Q. 2 these lines have 110 such 
mark before them; hut, in the speech of Laertes, lines 
36 and 38-39 are so distinguished. Dyce, in “Remarks, 
Ac.," maintained that there was nothing remarkable 
in this; hut, with due deference to him, one may be 
i allowed to think that there is. Dyce points out that in 
! Qq., except Q.l (which does not contain it), the speech 
! of the Queen (iv. 6. 17-20) "is printed with inverted 
' commas;" but this is not quite accurate, as that speech 
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of four lines, containing two rhymed couplets, is thus 

printed:* * 

* To my sicke soule, as sin ties true nature is, See. 

There is only me inverted comma before each line, which 
may have been intended to show that it was omitted in re¬ 
presentation : it 1 b so marked in all the Players' Quartos. 
Dyce says that in various eaily plays "the Gnomic por- 
timis" are thus distinguished, and he produces instances; 
bat it must be confessed that the marking of these pas¬ 
sages, as far as 1^' and Q. 2 of Hamlet are concerned, is 
erratic and almost Inexplicable. In this scene there are 
three other lines so marked in Q. l, lines which are pecu¬ 
liar to that edition; they occur iu the lost speech of 
Corambie in this scAe, which is as MJows: 

O/elta, receiue none of his letters, 

" For loners lines are snares to intrap the heart; 

“ Refuse his tokens, both of them arc keyes 
To vnlocke Chostitie vnto Desire; 

Come in O/elia. such men often prnue. 

Create m their worries, but little in their lone. 

In line 59 see is the rending of Ff; (hi- have look; in 
line 02 we have adhered to the reading of Qq. “ Those 
friends," instead of “ The friends’’“of Ff. 

91. Line 63: Grapple them TO thy soul with HOOPS «/ 
Steel.— So Q. 1 and Ff.; Qq. read unto instead of to. Pope 
substituted hooks for hoops, as more suitable to the word 
grapple, with which it is connected. But the Clarendon 
Press edd. very well say “this makes the figure suggested 
by grapple the very reverse of what Shakespeare intended; 
for grappling with hooks is the act of an enemy and not of 
a friend." Compare Maobeth, iii. 1.106: 

(.raffles you to the heart and love of us. 

92. Lines 64,65: 

But do not DULL THY PALM with entertainment 
Of each new-hateh'd, unfledg’d comrdde. 

Johnson explains this phrase, “ Do not make thy palm 
callous by shaking every man by the hand;" but of course 
it is used figuratively for “Do not make friends with 
everybody." Compare v. 1.77,78: “the hand of little em¬ 
ployment hath the daintier sense;” Troilus and Cressida, 
il. 3 201; “stale his palm;” and Cymheline, i. 8.106,107: 

join gripes with hands 
Made Hard with hourly falsehood. 

93 Lines 73,74: 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 

The readings of the dM copies differ very much in line 74. 
Q. 1 has: 

Are of a most select and general! chiefe in that; 

Q. 2 has: 

Arc of a most select and generous chief in that; 

F.l: 

Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 

The reading and punctuation adopted in our text is that 
given first by Bowe, and followed by nuut editors. Col- 
li<$'MfS. has: 

Are of a most select and generous choice In that 

Staunton printed sheaf instead of chief, Justifying this, at 
first sight, eccentric emendation by quoting two passages 
from Ben Jonson, in which sheaf is used figuratively* 
“class" or "olique." The late Dr. Ingleby approved of 
Staunton's conjecture, and warmly defended It on the 


ground that it was another instance of Euphuism la 
Polonius's speech. “ Gentlemen of the first sheaf" was 
an expression, according to Dr. Ingleby, tqjreB from a sheaf 
ot arrows, used by Euphuists and borrowed from archery; 
the sheaf being twenty-four arrows. Grant White got out 
of the difficulty by simply omitting chief altogether and 
reading: 

Are most select and generous in th.it. 

This emendation the Cambridge edd. approved of by 
anticipation; they give it in their Preface, vol. viiL pp. 
viii, ix, as “ wbat Shakespeare probably wrote," taking 
the wo^'ds of and chief in the MS. as alternative readings 
of in and best in the line above. According to this con¬ 
jecture the transcriber must have inserted a before most 
on his own account. 

The fact that both Qq. and Ff. agree with Q. 1 in retain¬ 
ing the words o/ a makes one hesitate to adopt the very 
simple emendation of Bowe. Tschischwitz thought that 
the words in that were a portion of a lost line; but it is quite 
possible that Shakespeare wrote the line with two extra 
syllables, and omitted to draw his pen through the words 
of a. In support of Staunton’s conjecture it may be added 
that a sheaf (of arrows) was sometimes written chefe 
according toHalliwells Archaic and Provincial Dictionary, 
though no instance is given of it. 

94. Line 83: The time invites you; go, your servants 
TEND — Qq read invests. Compare iv 3. 46, 47, belowi 
The Lark is ready, and the wind at help, 

The associates tend. 

95 Line 106: yoti hace ta'en these tenders /or true pay. 

—Moberly (quoted by Furness, New Variorum Ed. p. 71) 
says: "In the Dutch war of 1074, PepyB tells us that many 
English Beamon fought on the enemy’s side, and were 
beard during an action to cry, * Dollars now, no tickets,’ 
the latter being the only pay they had received in their 
own service. This seems to explain the opposition in¬ 
tended here between tenders and true pay." 

96. Line 107: Tender yourself more dearly; i.e. regard, 
as iu Borneo and Juliet, iii. 1.74,75: 

Anti so, good Caputet,—which name I Under 
As dearly as my own,—he satisfied, 

I 97. Line 109: Running it thus.— Ff. read Roaming, 

! Qq. have (and are) Wrong. The emendation in the text— 
an excellent and unquestionable one—is Collier's, first 
adopted by Dyce: 

98. Line 114: B’ifA almost all the holy vows of heaven. 
—Ff. read with all the vowes of Jleauen, probably a cor¬ 
rection made in the course of the play's representation by 
Shakespeare himself. 

99. Line 115: Ay, springes to catch woodcocks.—The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote Gosson, Apologie of the 
Schoole of Abuse (ed. Arber, p. 72): "When Comedie 
comes vpon the Stage, Cupide sets vpp a Bpringe for 
Woodcockes, which are entangled ere they descrie the line, 
and caught before they mistrust the snare.” Compare 
Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 92: “ Now is the woodcock near the 
gin." 

100. Line 117: Lends the tongue votes; these biases, 
daughter.— Two syllables would seem to have dropped 
out from this line. Coleridge proposed “G» to, theM 
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blazes, daughter," or “ these blazes, daughter, mark you," 
either of which might do excellently well—but then, how 
do we know it is Shakespeare? So many other things 
would do Excellently well too. 

101. Line 120: From Bus time.— So Qq.; IT. hare "For 
this time l)auyhter." 

102. line 127: Do not believe hie voice; for they are ; 
BROKERS.— Cotgrave lias “ Maijuignonuer, To play the < 
Broker . . . also, to play the bawd." 

I 

103. Line 128: that dye.—So (with varying spellings, die j 
and dye) the Qq.; Ff. read the eye, using the wgpl, say : 
the Clarendon Press edd , “ in the same sense in which it j 
occurs in the Tempest, ii. 1. 55; ‘ With an eye of green in 
it,' where it signifies a dash of colour.’ 

104. Line 130: Breathing like sanctified and pious BONDS. 
—So Qq. Ff. unanimously. In what may be called an un¬ 
happy paroxysm of critical ingenuity, Theobald pounced 
upon this passage, asking indignantly “what Idea we can 
form of a breathing bond being sanctified or pious!" With 
one wave of his wand he has transformed the innocent 
and appropriate bonds into the coarse and pleonastic 
bamh Jn tills he has been followed by the very wariest 
of editors; even those miracle* of purism, the Cambridge 
edd., printed bawds without a murmur. Dyce, Singer, 
Grant White, and Dr. Furness are amongst those who 
have adopted Theobald's conjecture, and all those, except 
Dr Furness, will not even hear of bonds. Malone had 
the good sense to perceive that the old copies were right; 
and though, carried away by the general consensus in its 
favour, we had absolutely printed bawds, a little con¬ 
sideration made us pause. Shakespeare's text, especially 
in a play for which there are two such good authorities , 
as there are for this in the shape of Q. 2 and F. 1, ought 
not to lie altered unless the sense or rhythm absolutely 
demands it Theobald's question is infinitely more ridi 
culous, when one comes to analyse it, than tiie old reading 
could possibly he. Shakespeare is very fond of the w*ord 
bond, and he uses it constantly as-those sacred ties of \ 
affection which exist between two engaged lovers, or hus- ; 
band and wife, or brother and sister. What can be more 
properly called sanctified and pious than the bond which 

is hallowed by a sacrament? Among the many passages ! 
which could be quoted, we may take Troilus and Crcssida, j 
v. 2. 154-156: 

Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 

Instance, O instance! strong ns heaven itself; 

The bonds of heaven are slipp'd, dissolv'd, and loos'd. i 

As for breathing, it has here, bb often in Shakespeare, the J 
sotiBe of “speaking," e.g. Merchant of Venice, iii. 4. 27: ] 
“breath'd a secret vow;" King John, iv. 3. 06, 67: i 

And breathing to his breathless excellence 
Tlie incense of a vow. 

Again, the very reasons brought forward to support 
Theobald’s emendation, that Polonius has just compared ! 
Hamlet's vows to brokers, and called them “mere im- j 
ploraturs of unholy suits," surely militate against any i 
alteration in the text; for why should Polonius be so | 
careful to use to bis daughter polite periphrases, or ] 
synonyms for the word bawd, and then in the very next j 
line employ the vory word itself? Hamlet (iii. 1.111-113) i 
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uses tills word to Ophelia: "for the power of beauty will 
sooner transform honest} from what it is to a bdkod, " &c.; 
but, after hie assumed madness, his language towards her 
is not over-delicate; while Polonius seonia always careful 
to avoid any coarse expression to her. Even when he is 
big with his wonderful jest about tender (see above, linea 
107-106) he avoidt putting Ttia meaning into anything like 
rude language; and throughout the scene of which ^his 
passage forms part, lie scrupulously avoids any coarse 
phrase. Lastly, the word brokers m.gjtt surely suggest 
the word bonds. It is quite true that bawds might have 
been written bauds, and might easily have been mistaken 
for bands, the two words bands and bonds being more or 
less intcrchungeabU; but there is noticed to supgmse that 
there was a gratuitous misprint where all the old copies 
are unanimous, and where the reading, os printed, makes 
excellent sense. 

105. Line 133: so SLANDER any MOMENT'S leisure.— 
Slander is here evidently used for misuse Note con¬ 
versely the use of misuse for revile or slander, as in 
Taming of the Shrew, ii. I. 150, 160: 

wuli twenty such vile terms, 

As she had studied to me so. 

As Yon Like It, iv. l. 20ft, 206: " You haw simply misus'd 
our sex in your love-prate." Q. 2, Q 3, and 21. read 
moment— the most obvious of misprints, corrected in the 
later Qq, and piously preserved l y a few later editors. 

ACT 1. Scene 4. 

V 

106. Line 1: The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold.—Ho 
Qq.; V. 1 reads is it very cold 1 This reading was accepted 
by Mr. Irving in liis representation of Hamlet, and raised 
some discussion at the time, not generally in favour of 
the innovation. 

107. Line 2: it is a nipping and an EAGER mV.— Qij. 
omit a. Eager is the French uojre, here meaning sharp; 
it is used ogam in i. 5.60, where it ntenns sour. (.See note 
154 below.) Cotgrave has; “Aigre: Eagre, sharpe, tart , 
biting, sower." 

108. Lines 8, 9: 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps WASSAIL, and the swaggering DP-SPRING reels. 
Wake means to hold a late revel, to drink late; wassail 
is a drinking-bout. Doth words (as substantives) occur 
in Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 318: “at wakes and was¬ 
sails." Up-spring, says Elze (ed. of Chapman's Alphon- 
bur, p. 144, where the word occurs), was "the ‘IIiipffg!f,V 
the last and consequently the wildest dance at the old 
German merry-makings.” The English word is a literal 
renderiig of the German. Schmidt, in his Shakespeare 
Lexicon, characterizes the “Htipfauf” as "an apocry¬ 
phal dance," and thinks that this German name "may 
as well be translated from upspring” as the reverse. 
Dr. Elze replies conclusively In his edition of Hdbijet, 
p 133, showing that the English word (which is not known 
to occur in any but the two passages cited) is more than 
half a century younger than the German name. Caldecott 
thinkB the term is connected with upsy-freeze, so familiar 
to us in Elizabethan comedies. See his edition, pp. 28-30 
of the notes, where several interesting extracts from con- 
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temporary accounts of Danish drinking customs will be 
found. • * 

100. Line 11: The KETTLE-DRUM and trumpet thus bray 
cut.—Douce (Illustrations of Hh. li. 205) quotes Cleave- 
land's Fuscara, or the Bee Errant): 

Tuning his draughts with drowsie hung 

As Danes carowse by htttU-drnms. 

The kMtledmm, says Else (Hamlet, p. 134), “seems origi¬ 
nally to have been^Danish instrument, and to have 
been introduced into England either by Queen Anne, or 
by the King of Denmark, who came twice to London on 
a visit to K. James I," 

110. Line #1: But — sJ Qq ; Ff. have J/M. 9 

111. Lines 17-38 are omitted in Ff. 

112. Line 19: They CLKPE us drunkards. —Clepe is found 
in Q. 6; the earlier Qq. print clip. The word is from 
Anglo-Saxon “eleoplau," to call. The spelling of the 
earlier Qq. probalily represents the common pronuncia¬ 
tion of the word. Compare Forby, Vocabulary of East 
Anglia, 1830: “ Clepe, v. to call. The word is used by our 
toys at play, who clepe (or, as they commonly pronounce 
it, clip) sides, or opposite parties, ut ball, <fcc." There is 
most likely p side-glance here at the drinking habits of 
the English. The Danes, however, did enjoy the reputa¬ 
tion of lteing famous tippers. Compare Othello, ii. 3. 
78-88, and see note 105 to that play. The Clarendon Press 
edd. quote a passage from Beaumont and Fletcher (The 
Captain, iii. 2), in which the English and the Danes arecited 
as apparently the most notorious drunkards of their time: 

Led. Are die tiiyliblimen 

Such stubborn drinkers? 

Pise. Nut a leak at sea 

Can suck more liquor: you shall have their children 
Christen'd m mull'd sark. and at tive years old 
Able to knock a Dane down. 

113. Line 32: Being nature! a livery, or fortune'* STAR.— 
Theobald, unnecessarily, suggested that star was a mis¬ 
print for scar. Eitson takes the word star to be used in 
the sense in which we apply the word to horses: “the 
white star or mark so common on the forehead of a dark 
coloured horse, is usually produced by making a scar on 
the place." Compare Cymtoline, v. 5. 3G4: 

Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star. 

114. Lines 36-38: 

f the PRAM or BALE 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

• 2D his mvn scandal. 

This is the reading of Q. 2, Q. 3; Q. 4, Q. 6 substitute ease 
for tale. The Cambridge edd. clmmiele forty conjectural 
emenfctions of this passage, which they themselves, in 
common with many editors, regard as hopelessly corrupt 
Furness, in his New Variorum Ed., fills more than six 
pages with conjectures and comments. If the lines are, 
as seeii*most probable, corrupt it can at least be said 
that nothing convincing or final has yet been proposed in 
the way of emendation. When every new commentator 
on Shakespeare has a new reading of this passage to offer, 
and no commentator lias succeeded in impressing his own 
view on any, or many, of his fellows, it would be prepos¬ 
terous to make any variation in the text, such as it is, of 


the earlier Qq., which, in the unlucky absence of a Folio 
text, remains our only approach to original authority. 
Something, however, may be done to explainJhis puzzling 
reading. In the Qq. of ii. 2.627-629, where the Fff print: 

The Spirit that I haue scene 
May be the Diueil, ami the Diuel hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape— 

we read 

The spirit that 1 haue seene 
May be a dealt, and the dealt hath power, Sec. 

If devil may be misprinted deale, may not evil be mis¬ 
printed ealei The error in both cases probably came from 
a slipshod And hasty pronunciation, perhaps a colloquial¬ 
ism. The remainder of the passage admits of at least two 
explanations. One is, that doth is used, transitively, as 
a verb, not as an auxiliary; thus doth it of a doubt would 
mean “affects it with a doubt" Dr. George Mac Donald, 
who takes this view, compares Measure for Measure, L 3. 
40-43: 

I have on Angelo impos'd the office; 

Who may, in the ambush of my name, strike home. 

And yet my nature never in the fight 
To do in slander. 

That is, says Dr. MacDonald, to affect it (my nature) 
with Blander, to bring it into slander. “Angelo may 
punish in my name, but, not being present, I shall not to 
accused of cruelty, which would to to slander my own 
nature " (llamlet, 1885, p. 45). The passage quoted, how¬ 
ever, is no very certain support. The Cambridge edd. 
obelize it, and Hanmer’s emendation (it instead of in) is 
generally adopted. Stracliey, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 1848, 
apparently understands the passage in Hamlet in the 
same sense; in a note to p. 44, on which he has quoted 
the lines as they stand in the Qq. (only replacing rale by 
ill), he says: “ This it appears is the genuine text: the edi¬ 
tors all adopt Stecvens's conjectural emendation ‘often 
dout,' i e. often do out, quench. But the old text seems 
to me totter: the noble substance is not quenched or 
destroyed, but 'soiled,' ' o’er leavened,' ‘corrupted,’ and 
so its proper excellence brought into doubt." The other 
explanation is brought forward by Professor Hiram Cor¬ 
son, of Cornell University, in his Jottings on the Text of 
Hamlet (Ithaca: privately printed, 1874), pp. 13,14: “All 
the difficulty of the passage is removed, I think, by under¬ 
standing 'noble,' not as an adjective, as all commentators 
have understood it, qualifying ‘substance,' bnt as a noun 
opposed to ‘eale,’ and the object of ‘substance,’ a verb of 
which 'doth' is its auxiliary. Tlius: ‘the dram of eale 
doth all the noble, substance of [i.e. ‘with,’ a sense com¬ 
mon in the English of the time,] ‘a doubt' [which works] 
‘to his own scandal.' ‘ Substance’ is used in the sense of 
' imbue with a certain essence;' ‘ his' is a neuter genitive, 
standing for ‘noble,' and=‘its.’ The dram of ill transub¬ 
stantiates the noble, essences it to its own scandal. In 
regard to the use of ‘of and ‘to,’ see Abbott’s Shake¬ 
spearian Grammar, rev. and enl. ed. g§ 171 and 186. 

“ The use of ‘substance,’ in the sense of 1 essence,’ was, 
of course, sufficiently common, and had been for more 
than two centuries, to justify the interpretation given. 
In Macbeth, i. 5. 5(1, we have ‘sightless substances’®'in¬ 
visible essences,’ ‘ sightless ’ being used objectively. 'Being 
of one substance with the Father.' Book of Common Prayer. 
Chaucer, in The Prologe of the Bonne Prestes Tale (L14800 
915 
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of Tyrwhitt's edition, 1.16280 of Wright's) uses the word 
to express the essential character or nature of a man. 
The Host oljiects to the Monk's Tate, as being too dull for 
the occasion; and, that the fault may not be thought to 
lie with himself, says, 

* And wel I wot the substance is in me, 

If eny thing schal wel reported be ’ 

That is, I am bo substaneed, so constituted, bo tempered, 
such is my cast of spirit, that I can appreciate and enjoy, 
as well as the next man, a good story well told." This is 
decidedly ingenious, but it is a pity that Mr. Corson is 
unable to show ub any example of the verb by substance. 
That, he says, rather rashly, "matters not. The free 
functional application of words which characterised the 
Elizabethan English, allowed, as every English scholar 
knows, of the use of any noun, adjective, or neuter verb, 
as an active verb.” 

116 Line 42: Be thy INTENTS wicked or charitable.— 
So Qq.; Ff. read events, wliich some fancifully defend as 
=issues. 

116. Lines 44, 46: 

I'll call thee Uatnlet, 

King, father, royal Lane■ 0, answer me! 

This is, practically, the punctuation of Qq. and Ff. An 
anonymous writer in the St. .James's Chronicle, Oct. 16, 
1761 (quoted in Eye's Comments on the Commentators, 
1807, p 312), suggested that the pause should come after 
the word, father. There is much plausibility in this con¬ 
jecture. 

117. Line 48: cerements.— T, 1 has cerments; the later 
Ff. cearment*. Compare Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 61: 

To rib her cercdotk in the Obscure grave; 
and the note 178 to that play 

118. Line 49: Wherein we saw thee quietly IN-URN’D.— 
The beautiful word in-um'd comes to us from the Ff.; all 
the Qq. reading merely interr'd. 

119. Line 52: That thou, dead cone, again, IN COMPLETE 
steel —Compare S. Rowley, When You See Mee, You 
Enow Mee, L 3 hack: 

Set forwards there, regard the Emperors state. 

First in our Court weele banquet merrily. 

Then mount on steedes and girt nr compute sttelt 
Week' tugge at Barriers. Tilt and Tournament. 

120. Line 61: It WAVES you to a more removed ground. 
—So all the Qq ; Ff. read wafts (as in line 78), which is not 
a misprint, but another form of the same word. Compare 
Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. Ill: “who wafts us yonder!" 

121. Line 63: then I will follow it.—VI. have will I. 

122. Line 70: summit of the cliff.— This obvious correc¬ 
tion of the somnet of Qq., sonnet of Ff., is due to Rowe. 
The Qq. spell cliff, cleefe. 

123 Line 71: That beetles.— So Ff.; Qq. have bettles 
and belles. 

124. line 72: assume.—VI. have assumes. 

126. Line 73; Which might DEPRIVE TOUR SOVEREIGNTY 
Of reason, —lids means, deprive your reason of its sover¬ 
eignty or supreme control. Warburton well compares 
the Eikon Baailike: “ at once to betray the sovereignty of 
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reason in my souL" # For the peculiar conjunction com¬ 
pare Lucreoe, 1186: 

JT is honour to deprive dishonour'd life. 

Compare, too, Marston, Antonio and Mellida, part L 
iii. 1: 

Wliut son, whatfomfort that she can deprive t 

126. Lines 75-78 are omitted in Ff., possibly, as Delius 
suggests, because Shakespeare had afterwards elaborated 
the sulistaiice of them in Lea/, iv ,6 11-24. 

’ ' ; s> t 

127. Line 80: Hold off your HANDS.— So. Qq.; Ff. print 
hand. 

128 Line SZ-.^artery. — This is tfie Bpelling^of Q. 6. Q. 2, 
Q. 3 hive arture .; Q. 4 artyre; Q 5, F. 4 attire; ¥, 1, F. 2, 
F 3 Art ire. Dr. George Mac Donald suggests that the 
right word is arture, and that it was coined by Shake¬ 
speare from “aiius, a joint— areere, to hold together, 
adjective arctus. tight. Arture , then, stauds for juncture. 
This perfectly fits. In terror the weakest parts are the 
joints, for their artvres are not hardy ” (Hamlet, p. 49). 
Artery, however, is spelt artyre in Drayton's Elegies, 
cd. 1631, p. 298. 

129. Line 83: As hardy as the KKMEAN lion’s nerve. — 
The same incorrect accentuation of A’emean occurs in 
Dive's Laliour's Lost, iv. 1. 90: 

Tims dt.s .1 thou hear the AViuenn hon roar. 

■) 

130 Line 89: Have after —Compare Richard Ill. Hi. 2. 
92: “ Come, come, have with you." The Clarendon Press 
eild, quote from Foxe s BookVf Martyrs, Latimer's saying 
to Ridley on the way to tile stake: " Have after, as fast 
as I can follow.'' 

ACT I. Scene 5. 

131. Line V WHERE wilt thou lead met —So Ff.; Qq. 
have Whether; and the Q. of 1670, Whither, which some 
editors adopt. 

132. Line 11: confin'd to FART in fires. — Compare 
Chaucer, The Persones Tale (ed. Tyrwhitt, p. 291): “And 
moreover the misese of heile shall be in definite of mete 
and drink." Steeveus quotes Nash, Pierce Penniless his 
Supplication to the Devil: t “Whether it be a place of 
horror, stench and darkness, where men see meat, but 
can get none, or are ever thirsty,” &c. 

133. Line 18: knotted.— So al^the Qq.; Ff. have knotty. 

134. Line 19: on end.— Qq. and Ff., except Q. hpve 
an end, a more archaic form of the same particle. Pope 
adopted the customary modern form from the spurious Q. 

1SS. Lines 19,20: , 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills Upon the FRETFUL PORPENTINE 
Porpentine is the reading of Qq. and Ff., as It is ijjvariably 
in Shakespeare. Both forms of the word were fa use. 
Compare the closely parallel passage in The Merry Devil 
of Edmonton, Induction, 2-4: 

O, what a trembling horror strike* my hart! 

My stiflhed hnire stands vpright on my head, 

A* doe the bristles of a porcupine. 

Milton uses the same figure in Samson Agonistes, 1188; ; 
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Though all thy hain 

Were bristles rang'd like mote that ridge the back 
Of cliaft wild boars, or ruffl'd porcupines 
Qq. read fearrfull Instead of th efretfvll of the Ff., and 
have been followed by one or two editors. The word, 
however applicable, seems to me more commonplace 
than the V. reading. * * 

* 136 LineB 21, 22: 

But tllif ETERNAL BLAZON must HOt be 
To eats of flesh and blood. 

Eternal blazon seems to be used in the sense of a revela¬ 
tion or description of eternity. Some understand it in 
the sqpse of “ infernal," as in Julias Cawar, i. 2.160 ‘The 
etnrnal devil;" and Othello, iv. 2.130: "suihe eternal vil¬ 
lain " With this sense Knife amusingly compares the 
Yankee slang ‘ 1 turnal." Blazon is used as here in Much 
Ado, ii. l. 307. ‘See note 128 to that play. 

137. Line 22: List, list.—Bo Qq.; Ff. have list Hamlet. 
13S. Line 24.—Ff., as usual, substitute Heaven lor Qod. 

139. Line 29: Haste me to knm't.— This is Howe's 
emendation Qq. print Hast me, F. 1 Hast, hast me ; F. 2, 
F. 3, F. 1 Haste, haste me. Ff have knoiv if. 

140. Lines 29-31: 

that I, with wings as swift 
As wcditatjpH or the thoughts of love, 

May sweep to my revenge. 

Compare Wily Beguiled, Prologue: “ 1 ’ll make him fly 
swifter thanmeditatibn;" and Dekker,The Honest Whore, 
part i. i. 10: 

1 was, on meditation's spotless ivtni’s, 
l'pun my journey thither. 

—Works, ed, Dyce, vol. viii. p. 79. 

141. Line 33: That boots itself in ease on Lethe wharf. 
—All the Qq have routes, Ff rots, which is, to say the 
least, as good a word. There does not seem much to 
choose between them. Each has a beauty and aptness of 
its own. Steevens quotes from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 3, a confirmation of the 
Ff. reading: “This dull wot pluck’d from Lethe flood” 
(Works, ed. Dyce, vol. vi. p. 1), and Caldecott compares 
with the. Qq. reading Antony and Cleopatra, i. 4.47: “To 
rot Use{f with motion* 

142. Line 36: 'T IS given out that, sleeping in MY orchard. 
—Ff. read It '* and mine. 

143. line 41: My uncle!—Ft., as usual, print mine. 

* r 

* 144. Line 48: With witchcraft of his WIT, WITH traitor¬ 
ous gifts.—Wit is Pope's emendation of the wits of Qq. 
Ff., a misprint evidently derived from the plural gifts just 
following. F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 have hath instead of with; F. 4 
Teads and. 

143. Line 45: to hi*.—So Qq., F. 8, F. 4; F. 1 prints to to 
f/As; F. 2 to this. 

146. Line 47: what a falling-of.—Qq. omit a. 

147. Line BO: decline. —See note 79 to Comedy of Errors. 

14ft Line 56: So lust, though to a radiant ANGEL 
link'd.—Tt. and Q. lread Lust; the other Qq. have but. 
<lq. misprint angle. 


149. Line 66: safe.—So F. 1, F. 2; F. 8, F. 4 have seat, and 
Qq. sort. 

150. Line 80: My custom always Ilf the afternoon.— So 
Ff. and Q. 1; the other Qq. have of, which is a quite cor¬ 
rect expression, and as likely to come from Shakespeare 
as in. 

161. Line 61: my secure hour.—Secure is here used 
in the sense of the Latin securus, unguarded, careless. 
Staunton quotes More's Life of Edward V.; “When tbia 
lord was most afraid, he was most secure; and when he 
was secure, danger was over his head.” Secure is accen- 
1 tuafed on its first syllable in Othello, iv. 1. 72. 

152. Lines 61-64: 

Upon my sicure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

A nd'\n the porches of mine ears did pour 
Tim lejwrous distihmnt. 

Hebenon is the reading of Ff.; all the Qq print hebona. 
No such word as hebenon or hebona has ever been met 
| with elsewhere, but the word “hebon" (from which htbt- 
non might have been corrupted) is found in Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta, iii 4: 

As fatal tic It to her as the draught 
Of which great Alexander drunk, and died: 

And - all her let it work like Borgia's wine. 

Whereof his sire, the Pope, was poisoned. 

In few, the blood of Hydra, l.erna's bane: 

The juice of Hebon, ami Cocytus' breath, 

And all the poisons of the Stygian pool 
Break from the fiery kingdom. 

—Works, ed. Cunningham, pp 104 . 105 : ed. Dyce, p. 164 . 

“ Heben" is found in Spenser, i. 3 (Introduction), and U. 

| 7. 62, and “cbene” in Holland’s Pliny, xxv. 4, in both 
1 cases meaning ebony, while (as Douce notes) the chapter 
I on the wood ebony in the English ed. by Batman of 
! Bartholomieus de Proprietatihus RibuB, is entitled “ De 
I Ebeno.” We have no reason, however, to suppose that 
! ebony was ever regarded as poisonous. Grey understood 
\ hebenon to be used by metathesis for henebon, or hen¬ 
bane, of which Pliny says: “ An oile is made of the seed 
1 thereof,' which if it be but dropped into the eares, is 
I ynough to trouble the braine” (Holland's translation, ad 
! loc cit.). Eke suggests that Shakespeare may have de- 
! rived the device of poisoning through the ears from 
| Marlowe's Edward II. v. 4: 

Tis nut the first time I have killed a man: 

I team'd in Naples how to poison flowers: 

To strangle with a lawn thrust down the throat: 

To pierce the wind-pipe with a needle's point; 

Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill, 

And blow a little poison in Mis ears: 

Or open hts mouth, and pour quicksilver down. 

I —Works, ed. Dyce, p. * 17 . 

It may be noted that in the old German play on the sub¬ 
ject of Hamlet, of which an account Is given in the Intro¬ 
duction, the word ebeno occurs in sc. v. \L, as the name 
of the poison by whioh the murder had been effected. I 
quote from Furness’s translation: “ behold, my brother 
came, thirsty for the crown, and had with him the subtile 
[subtilen] juice of so-called Hebenon [ebe noJ.» This oil, or 

1 Dr. Latham renders this;" the subtile {subtilen) juice of ebenoa 
{ebeno)." 

9)7 
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Juice, has this effect: that as soon as a few drops of it I 
mix with the blood of man, they at once clog the reins 
and destroy life" (yd- ii. p. 126). 

153. line 08: posset.—So Ff.; Qq. read possess*. 

154 Line 69: EAGER droppings into milk.—Ft. print 
Aygre, which is noarer the French form of the word, aigre. 
See note 107 above. Compare Scot, Discoverie of Witch¬ 
craft, p. 249: “H A charms against vineager. That wine 
wax not eager, write on the vessell, Oustate <fc cidete, j 
quoniam suavis est Dominut." 

155. Line 71: bark'd.— Ft. read bak'd. * 

156 Line 77: Unhousell’d, disappointed, unanel'd.— 
Unhousell'd- without having taken the sacrament; it is i 
from the Anglo-Saxon husel, the sacrament. Disappointed j 
= unappointed, unprepared. Compare Measure for Mea¬ 
sure, iii. 1. 60 : 

Therefore your best appointment make with speed: 
i.e. preparation for death. r«anWrf=without having ! 
received extreme unction. Nitres cites Sir Thomas 
More, Works, p. 346: “The extreme vnccion or anehjnge \ 
and contr-maclon, he sayed be no sacraments of the I 
church." Compare Morte d‘Arthur (vol iii p. 3f>0, ed j 
Wright): “So when lice was hounded and ended, and had ; 
all that a Christian man ought to have, bee prayed the j 
bishop that his fellowes might beare his liody unto Joyous- j 
gard.” | 

157. Line 80:0, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible!— ■ 

Some have conjectured that thiB line should lie given to j 
Hamlet, and Knight states that It was always so spoken | 
by Garrick. 1 do not see the slightest reason for the j 
change, but many against It—this in chief, that the course 
of the versification would be broken, very awkwardly, if j 
this line were spoken as an interruption of the speech in | 
which it occurs. There may lie, however, a slight shade j 
of evidence in favour of the change in the reading of ! 
Q. 1, where Hamlet is made to utter an exclamation, 
though not the one in the text. ! 

158. Line 84: But, howsoever thou punsu st this act. ' 

—Qq. print howsomever (now the usual vulgarism), and all i 
but Q. 6 read pursues j 

159. Line 80: The glow-worm shows the MATIN to be ! 
near —Matin, used here for morning, is usually in the j 
plural, matins, and the Clarendon Press edd. say that ! 
they can And no instance of this word in the sense here 
used. Elze, however, quotes Milton, L’Allegro, 114: 

Ere the first rock his matin rings; 
and Paradise Lost, vi. 525, 526: 

and to arms 

The nrao'rr-trumpet sung. 

Neither of these passages is an absolutely precise parallel; 

In the former, matin being used in the common sense of 
matins, in the latter adjectively. 

160. Line 91: Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, remember me.— 
The reading and punctuation in the text are Rowe's. Ff. 
read as above, but with a colon after Hamlet. Qq. print 
Adieu), adiew, adieu), remember me, which seems to me 
lesB expressive than the reading of the Ff. 

161. line 95: stiffly.— Qq. print swiftly. 
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162. Line 96: while.— Qq. jiave whites. 

163. Line 104: yes.— Ft. read yes, yes. 

164. Lines 107-110: • 

My tables,—meet it is l set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 

At least I 'm sure It may be so in Denmark: [Writing. 

So, uncle, there you are. * 

Tables ( I. e. tablets, memorandum-hooks) are frequently 
alluded to in Elizabethan literature, an&Heem to have 
been in very general use. Compare II, Henry IV. Iv. 1. 
201 , 202 : 

And therefore will he wipe liis tables clean, 

And keep no fdl-tale tn his meraoiff « 

Opinions are 'divided as to what Hamlet wrote on hie 
tables, and why he is represented as writing at all. Mar¬ 
shal), Study of Hamlet, p. 128, says: “The stage direction 
(Writing), which follows here, shows that Hamlet was 
intended to record something of what proceeded on his 
tablets, and the very fact of his doing so is a proof of the 
nervous agitation under which he laboured; his furious 
indignation against his uncle found vent in this mere act 
of writing him down a ‘smiling villain.' ” 

165. Line 109; I'm - .So Ff; Qq. have / gm 

166. Line 118: Heaven secure him /—Qq have Heavens. 

167. Line 114: Ham So be it /-Tliiy is given to Hamlet 
in Qq., and to Marccllus in Ff Editors have generally 
decided in favour of the latter, hut the former seems to me 
much more effective. I take it to lie spoken by Hamlet 
In a low tone to himself, as he hears Horatio's benediction 
—a moment's solemn earnestness in secret before he 
assumes the mask of levitj liefore his friends Taken in 
this sense, the words have a very significant weight of 
meaning. 

168 Line Ilf. Mar. lllo, ho, ho, my lord!—Ft., and 
many editors, give this line to Horatio But 1 think It 
agrees much better with Marcellus, and comes in the 
dialogue more naturally from him, so that I have adopted 
the reading of Qq. 

169. Line 110: IIUlo, ho, ho, boy! come, BIRD, come.— 
Q. 1 prints boy, the other Qq and Hamlet mocks the 
shouts of his friemls with terms of&lconry. Comjwire the 
Birth of Merlin, ii. 1. (Tauchnitz ed. p. 292), where the 
clown shouts “ So ho, hoy, so lio, to ho!' and is answered 
by Prince titer (within) “ So ho, boy, |o ho, lllo, ho, lllo, 
ho!” Hamlet's behaviour in the remainder of this scene 
is well described by Strachey (Shakespeare's Hamlelp 
pp. 45,40): “His head is, as he himself says, distracted; hie 
words are ‘ wild and hurling;' he tries to relieve his over* 
strained nfind by passing from the terrific to the ludi^ 
crous, taking ont his note-book to make a memorandum 
that 1 a man may smile and smile, and he a villain, at 
least In Denmark; ’ answering his friends with a falconer’s 
hiUo; and interrupting the solemnity of swearing seer&n 
with jokes at the ‘fellow in the cellarage,' and the ‘old 
mole that works i’ the ground so fast' It is, [as Coleridge 
says] ‘a sort of cunning bravado, bordering on the flights 
of delirium: for you may, perhaps, observe that Hamlet's 
wildness Is but half false; he plays that subtle trick of 
pretending to act only when he Is very near really being 
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what he acts.'" I may quote here some of the brilliant and 
expresBiveteentences in which Mi9George Meredith sums 
up the character of Hamlet (The Tragic Comedians, vol. i. 
p. 84): “ Before the ghost walked he was an elementary 
hero; one puff of action would have whiffed away his 
melancholy. After it, he was a dizzy myralizer, waiting 
for the winds to blow him t/f his deed—or out The 
appuition of his father to him poisoned a sluggish run 
of mood, and that venom in the blood distracted a head 
« steeped in Wittenjjp g philosophy. With metaphysics iu 
one and poison in the other, with the outer world opened 
on him and this world stirred to confusion, he wore the 
semblance of madness; lie was throughout sane; sick, but 
never wills his reasorAlethroned." a 

170. Line 183: These are but wild and WHIRLING words, 
my lord - Qq. (except Q 1, which has wherling ) print 
whurlmg; Ff. hurling. 

171. Line 186: Horatio - Ff, by a natural confusion 
with the line nl>ove, read my Lord 

172. Line 147: Upon my sword— In chivalrous times 
oaths were very generally taken on the cross of the sword. 
References to the custom are often met with in the 
Elizabethan dramas and old poems Sec Caldecott, notes, 
pp. 88, 39 ^ Elze quotes, very aptly, Kyd's Spanish Tra¬ 
gedy, act ii sc. 1, where Lorenzo makes l'cdringano swear 
in the same manner Lorenzo says “Swear on this cross, 
that what thou say'st is'lrue," and after l’cdringano has 
done so, adds: 

In hope thiuc oath is Mr tie, here's thy reward ■ 

Biit if I prove thee perjur'd and unjust, 

This very sword, whereon thou took'st thine oath, 

Shall be the worker of thy tragedy. 

—Jl.izlitt’s Dodbley. vol. v. p 41. 

173. Line 160: Ah, lia, boy! say'st thou so! art thou 
there, TRl'B-i’ENNY?—This line is evidently parodied or 
plagiarized in Marston's Malcontent, 1604. iii 3: 

Ilia, hn. ho, ho' arte there, aide true (wiirn • 

Tile word true-penny, says Collier, “is (as 1 learn from some 
Sheffield authorities) a mining term, and signifies a par¬ 
ticular indication in the soil of the direction in which ore 
Is to be found. Hence Hamlet may with propriety address 
the Ghost underground by that name.” Forby, in his Vo¬ 
cabulary of East Anglia, g'ves it as “hearty old fellow; 
staunch and trusty; true to his purpose or pledge." The 
word was colloquially used in a familiar sense, and thus, no 
doubt with a recollection of Hamlet, Congreve represents 
Valentine, counterfeiting madness, as addressing his 
fathet Love for Love, iv. 10: “A ha! Old Truc-pcnny, 
say'stthou so: thou hast nick'd it" (ed. 1735, p. 92). 

17t Line 166: Hie el ubique /—See note 7 in reference 
to thf courteous mediceval practice of addressing fhosts 
in Latin—probably, though I have not met with the sug¬ 
gestion in print, because one is not always sure of the 
nationality of ghosts, and it was therefore both polite and 
sensiM^to speak to them In the language of general com¬ 
munication, which in the middle ages was Latin. 

175. Lines 167-160. —The arrangement in the text is that 
of the Ff. Lines ISO, 160 are transposed in Qq. 

176. Line 161: Swear.So Ff. and Q. 1; the other Qq. 
have Sweare by hit sword. 


177. Line 162: Well said, old hole! const work »' the 
EARTH so fasti—Else compares Fold, 'Tis Piiy She’s a 
Whore, il. 2: “ Work you that way, old mole/ then I have 
the wind of you" (ed. Hartley Coleridge, 1840,$. 81), an 
evident allusion to the passage in the text Earth is the- 
reading of all the Qq ; Ff. have ground. 

178. Line 167: your philosophy.— So Qq.; Ff. read our r 
which seems less effective than the half-colloquial, half- 
personal your. 

179. LincB 169-188.— It has always seemed to me singu¬ 
lar, that anyone who has read these lines can he found to 

{ defend #te notion that Hamlet was really mad. Let mad- 
doctors say what they please, here is Shakespeare's own 
account of the matter, and anything more clear and 
definite could not be Imagined. Hamlet here, once for 
all, defends himself against all misconstruction, by ex¬ 
pressly intimating that he intends, for reasons of his own, 

I to bear himself oddly and strangely, “To put an antic 
| disposition ou.” I am quite aware that persons who are 
I really mad can be found to express themselves, at times, 

I quite sanely, even on the subject of their own malady— 

| like the half-witted pauper who confessed to Thoroau 
! that he was‘‘deficient in intellect.” But a possible symp- 
1 tom in insanity, and a positive fact in a play, are two quite 
I different things; it must be remembered that we are 
\ reading a play, constructed to he understood; and it is 
i obvious that Shakespeare has introduced this passage at 
I ttie beginning of his plaj in order that the purport of what 
! was to come might be quite clearly understood To say, 

! after carefully considering this passage, that Hamlet was 
| really mad, is equivalent to saying that Shakespeare did 
j not know what he was about in bis own work. 

I 180 Line 174: this head-shake - So all the Qq. except 
I Q 6; Ff. have thus, head shake. 

! 181. Line 177: "There be, an if THEY might."—So all the 

j Qq.; Ff. print there— the word being doubtless caught, 
j from the earlier part of the line 

182. lines 179-181: 

this not to do. 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 
Sweat. 

This, practically, is the reading of Ff; Qq, print this doe 
swear in place of this not to do, and omit the subsequent- 
Swear. 

183. Line lSBifriending.— This word, apparently a mere 
variant of friendship or friendliness, does not occur else¬ 
where in Shakespeare. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

184 Line 3: marvdl's, an abbreviation of marvellous.— 
Q. 2, Q. 8 have meruiles; Q. 4 maruelous; F. 1 maruels; 
F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 marvels. For the sake of the metre, the 
word was pronounced as a dissyllable by the actor. 

186. Line 4: to make inquiry.—Tbit is the correction of 
Q. of 1676; the earlier Qq. read to make inquire, an ellip¬ 
tical expression which Shakespeare might have used; the- 
Ff. ymmake inquiry =(if) you make inquiry. Shakespeare 
only uses inquiry in one other passage, in Measure for 
Measure, v. l. 6,6: 
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We have made inquiry of yon; and we hear 

Such goodness of your justice. 

186 Line 7v Inquire me ft ret what Danskkrs are in 
Paris. —*L'he word Dannie (of Banish origin) occurs in 
Webster's White Devil, li, 1; “like a Danube drummer.'’ 

187. Line 25: fencing,— The mention of fencing among 
the '■ wanton, wild, and usual slips" of youth has puzzled 
some editors, bnt no doubt, as Malone remarks, the 
meaning of Polonius is, that quarrelling and brawling 
which was of frequent occurrence at the fencing-schools, 
and a common consequence of too boastful a skill in the 
art; he quotes Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, 1578: “Vlie cun¬ 
ning of fencers is now applied to quarreling: they think 
themselves no men, if for stirring of a straw, they prove 
not their valure upon some bodies fleslie.” Elze quotes 
Marston’s Insatiate Oountesse, act iv. (Works, ed. Halli- 
well, vol. til. p 104), where “ Fencer” is used, side by side 
with “dogg-kiiler” and “monster," as a term of abuse. 

18P. Line 28: mo.— Omitted in Qq 

189. Line 31: but breathe his faults so QUAINTLY.— 
Quaintly is used here for “artfully, 1 ’ as in Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 4. 6 : 

'T is vile, unless it may Lie quaintly ordered. 

.See Midsummer Night * Dream, note 132. 

190 Line 34: A savage ness in US RECLAIMED blood.— 
Compare with this use of unreclaimed = untamed, that of 
reclaimed (in the corresponding sense of “tamed ”) which 
occurs in Romeo and Juliet, iv 2 47: 

Since litis same «ay»aui girl is so reclaim'.!, 

and II. Henry VI. v. 2. 54, 65: 

And beauty that the tyrant oft reclaims 
Shall to my flaming wrath be ml and flax 

191. Line 38: a fetch of WARRANT.— So Ff.; Qq read 
wit, which makes excellent sense, A fetch of warrant 
would mean a warranted device; a Jetch of uit would 
mean an artful one. 

192. Line 44: breathe.—Utils is Rowe’s correction of the 
breath of Qq Ff, 

193. Line 60: By the mass.— Omitted in Ft. 

194. Lines 52,53: at “friend or so," and "gentleman."— 
This is omitted in Qq. 

196 Line 55: closes with you thus.—Ho Ff.; Qq. omit 
with you. 

196. Line 63: carp —So Qq.; Ff. have Cape. 

197. Line 65: With windlasses and with assays of bias. 
- Windlass, or windlaee, as it should be spelt, was a 
word used in Shakespeare's time meaning “a circuit,” “a 
circuitous way.” Hunter (vol. ii. p. 227) quotes a passage 
from tlie 7th book of Golding's Ovid: 

And like a wily fox he runs not forth directly out. 

Nor makes a mndlasst over all the champion fields about. 

But doubling and indenting still avoids his enemy’s lips. 

And turning short, as swift about as spinning wheel he whips, 

To disappoint the snatch 

Skcat says that this word was distinct from the word 
windlass, “a machine for raising heavy weights." The 
latter word is found in Baret’s Alvearie, 1678: "A wind- 
lasse or pulley to drawe vp heauy thinges;” no other 
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form of the word being given. Minsheu, 1599, has “ Wind- 
las or pulley, vide CarlUo;” and under the litter “Also 
the truckle, pqlly or windle wherwith a thing is easily 
drawen vp on high." The trne Middle? English form of 
this word, according to Skcat, was nindas, while wind- 
lace is compounded of tpnd and laee, the latter word 
being uged in its older sense of a snore, or a bit of twisted 
string. 

Assays of bias, a metaphor taken from the game of 
bowls, referring to the "twist” which te communicated to 
the bowl by the lead in one end of it, by the skilful use 
of which a player makes the bowl curve in whichever 
direction he wishes to send it. 

198 Li .e 60: God be wi »/o«/-Qq have “God buy ye," 
and F 1, F. 2, F. 3 “ God buy you," which mode of con¬ 
tracting be wi' into bug is frequent in Siiakespeare and in 
Die writers of his time. It occurs below, in the next scene, 
line 575, when Hamlet dismisses Rosencrantz and Gull- 
denstem It is only worth noticing us being one of the 
lost stages in tiic transition of the common phrase God be 
with ye before it assumed its present form Good bye. 

199. Line 71: Observe liis inclination in yourself —Surely 
it is needless to take tins in any but the most obvious 
sense—“do you yourself observe his Inclination.'' Both the 
meanings given by the Clarendon Press edd. seem to me 
very far-fetched: “Judge of his temptations by your own,” 
or possibly, “ Conform your ow# conduct to his inclina¬ 
tions.” Polonius has just been instructing Reynaldo how 
lie is to find out about Laertes, (rum others; lie now calls 
him back to add. Observe his inclination, too, on your 
own account. The use of the word in does not seem to 
me to present uny real difficulty. 

200. Line 75: O tug lord, mg lnrd.—H o Qq.; Ff, have the 
weaker reading Alas, a change made for the sake of the 
metre. 

201 l ine 77: chamber.— So Ff.; Qq. have closet, a word 
which was already becoming obsolete in the sense in which 
it is used in the New Testament, e.g. in Matthew vL 8: 
“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet" 

202. Line 95: As if did sectn to shatter all his BULK.— 
Ff. have That, For bulk compare Richard III i. 4. 40, 
and see note 166 to that play a. Cotgrave has: “Baste: Hie 
whole bulks or body of a man from his face to his middle. ” 

203. Line 97: And, with his head over his SHOULDER 
turn'd.— So Q. 2, Q 3; all the otlqir Qq. and the Ff. have 
shoulders. In line 101 beiow Ff. omit come (the syllable 
probably being supplied by a pause on the part tlie 
actor) In line 111 Ff. have (probably by a blunder) 
speed instead of heed. 

204. 'Line 112: quoted.— So Ff.; Qq. have coted*i Q, 8 

coated). Cotgrave has “Quoter. To quote, or marie in 
the tnargint, to note by the way." Compare Romeo and 
Juliet, I. 4. 31: « 

What cwrions eye doth quote deformities? * 

On the verb to note, as distinguished from to quote, see 
Love’s Labour ’■ Lost, note 116. In this same line fsttrd 
is the reading of Qq., preferable to th efeare of Ff. 

206. Line 114: By heaven.— So all the Qq.; Ff. read It 
teems, probably in order to avoid the oath. 
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306. Line US: To CAST beyond ourselves ittour opinions. 

—To east jp explained by the Clqfendon edd. as to “con¬ 
trive," “design," “plan,” and they quote Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, i. 5.12: e 

Of all attoncc lie cast aveng'd to be; 

bat can oast be separated here from beyoi^d, and is not the 
meaning rather “to get out of (lur deptbf’ “to overreach 
ourjflves," with the idea perhaps of canting or throwing 
a quoit or a dart beyond the mark, as well as the idea of 
“calculation," w^sh we have in the compound word 
forecast, still in use, and in such a well-known expression, 
now out of date, as “to cast a nativity';'' Baret (1513) 
(jives a number of meanings for to cast, such as “to muse 
and consider upon" ^sversare animo)p"to coniect," “to 
devine,” &c. * 

307. lines 118,119: 

This must be him on; v-hick, being kept close, might move 

More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 

The Clarendon Press edd. well say: “In the couplets 
which conclude scenes the sense is frequently sacrificed 
to the rhyme. The sense here seems to be—Hamlet's 
mad conduct might cause more grief if it were hidden 
than the revelation of his love for Ophelia would cause 
hatred, if. on the part of the King and Queen. Yet the 
Queen afterwards expresses her approval of the match, 
lii. 1. 38. Compare also, v. 1.1200-2691," Whatever the 
sense may be, Shakespeare seems to have taken vciy little 
trouble to make it clear. 

208. Line 120: Come.— & Qq.; the word is omitted in Ff. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 

209. Line 1: Welcome, deai Itnsencrantz and Guilden - 
stem The poet, no doubt," says Else (pp. 149,150), 
“ leantt these names from some of itis friends who had 
been in Denmark, either as players or in some other 
capacity, such us the two actors Pope and Bryan, the 
celebrated musician Dowland, the no less celebrated archi¬ 
tect Inigo Jones, and others. See Cohn, Shakespeare in 
Germany, p. xxiii, seq , and my Biography of Shakesiieare, 
p. 162 and 175, seq. At a later date a Danish courtier or 
ambassador of the name*if Rusencrantz is reported to 
have attended the coronation of James I. For curiosity’s 
sake it may be added that two young Danish noblemen 
of the names of Kosetcrantz and Guldcnstern were stu¬ 
dents at Padua in Shukes|ieare's tune; the former in 
1587%, the latter In 1003. See Jahrbnch der Dentsehen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, xiii, 155." The form Rosen- 
Crants is due to Malone; the Qq. read llosencravs (ho 
doidst by a misprint tor Rosencrans), and F. 1 has Rosin- 
erauee, V. 2 Rosincros, F. 3, F. 4 llosincross. 

210. Line 6: SlTH SOB the exterior nor the inward man. 
—FJ bave Since not. Shakespeare uses sith and since 
Indifferently. In line 12 it Is the Qq. that have sith, the 
Ff. since. 

211. Line 10: dream of.- So Qq.; Ff. have deem, which 
gives good sense. With the superfluous of, compare 
Richard III. i. 3.0: “ what would betifle of me? ” 


212. Line 12: And sith so neighbour'd to his youth 
and humour, — Neighbour'd is similarly used in Lear, 

i. 1.120-122: 

shall to my bo«on^ 

Be as well neighbour'd, pitied, and reliev'd, * 

As thou my sometime daughter. 

Humour is the reading of Ff.; Qq. print (in one or another 
form of spelling) haviour, which occurs in i. 2- 81 and 
makes excellent sense here, but seems on the whole more 
conuunuplace titan humour, which, of course, means 
“mental disposition.’ 

213. Line 17: Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him 
(Am*.—E mitted in Ff. 

214 Line 22 : To show us so much gentry; i.e. courtesy. 
Compare v. 2.114: “he is the card or calendar of gentry." 
Singer quotes from Baret'B Alveorie: “Gentlemanlinesse, 
or gentrie, kindeliuesse, naturallgoodnesse. Generositas." 

a 

216. Line 29: But tee both obey.—¥t. omit But; and be¬ 
low, in line 31, read Seruices instead of service. 

216. Line 43: Assure you, my good liege.—So Ff.; Qq. 
read 1 assure my good liege. 

217. Line 40: Both to my God and to my gracious king. 
—So Qq ; Ff. print one. 

218. Lino 48: it hath —So Qq ; Ff. read I have. 

219. Line 52 : My news shall be the FRUIT to that great 
feast —So Qq.; Ff. print Xerns, which is an evident mis¬ 
print arising out of the accidental repetition of the word 
from the earlier part of the line. Else compares Mars- 
ton, The Malcontent, Induction: 

Sly What Mi y.iur additions! 

A lit. South, not greatly neciifiill, only as your sallet to your great 
feast. —Works, ed. Halliwell, vol ii p. soa. 

220. Line 54: He tells we, MY DEAR GERTRUDE, he hath 
found. —So (substantially) Qq ; Ff read: 

lie tcls me w ty iwett purcur, (hat he hath found. 

221. Line 56: 1 doubt it is no other but the MAIN. — The 
main is here an elliptical expression for the main source 
(compare similar construction in Troilus and Cressida, 

ii. 3. 27J). II. Henry VI. i. 1. 208 : 

Then let's an ay, ami look unto the main 

is usually given as an example of the same form of ellip¬ 
sis; but see the note on that passage, no. 48. 

222 Line 67: borne in hand.- See Taming of the Shrew, 
note 140. 

223 Line 73: Gives him THREE thousand crowns in 
annual fee.- -So Ff and Q 1; the other Qq. have three¬ 
score thousand. Probably the larger sum was inserted 
because the copyist thought three thousand not enough; 
but considering the value of money at the time, it was a 
good addition to Fortinbras's income; taking the gold 
crowns-4s. 6d, it would be equivalent to £900. 

224. Line 85: this business is WELL ended.—Ff. have 
very well, perhaps in order to mark it as a sentence of 
prose. 

225. Line 86: expostulate.— That is, “discuss in full." 
Expostulate occurs Are times in Shakespeare, which are 
all inserted in Schmidt under the meaning of discuss. But 
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In Richard III ill. 7.192 (“More bitterly could I expos¬ 
tulate") the word is evidently used in pretty much the 
customary sense; in Othello, iv. 1 217 it may be taken 
either way. Caldecott quotes Stanley's Aurore, 1850, 
p 44: “Pausanias had now opportunity to visit her and 
■expostulate the favourable deceit, whereby she had caused 
his jealousie." 

226 Line 105: Perpend. — This word is only used in 
Shakespeare as a sign of affectation or mockeiy; it is put 
into the mouth of the braggadocio Pistol, of the pedantic 
Polnnins, and of the clowns in As You Like It and Twelfth 
Night. 

227 Line 110: the most beautified Ophelia.— The word 
beautified occurs again, bnt participially, in Two Gent, of 
Verona, iv. 1. 55. It was not uncommon, however, as an 
adjective, and used in no affected sense Nash dedicated 
his Christ's Tears over Jerusalem, 1594, “to the most 
beautified lady, the lady Elizabeth Carey;" and Caldecott 
quotes another dedication (of Certairic Sonnets odjoyned 
to the amorous Poeme of Diego and Gineura by R. l 
■G ent, 1596) “to the worthily honoured and vertuous 
beautified Lady, tlie Ladie Anne Gleninhain." It is evi¬ 
dent imwever, that in the passage in the text beautified 
is used either with a double meaning or else to emphasize 
the euphuism of the whole letter. In the Q. of 1003 we 
read “To the most beautiful Ophelia.” and the change 
has evidently been made deliberately. 

228. Lines 112,113' 

but you shall hear. 

Thus: "In her excellent white bosom, these," <(-e. 

This is the reading of Malone, adopted substantially 
from Jennens, who follows, except for the punctuation, 
the Qq. F. 1 has but yon shall heare these in her excellent 
white bosome, these , which Corson would print but you 
shall hear: “these in her exeellent white bosom, these," 
taking the repetition of the word these for a part of the 
“studied oddness" of the letter. 

229 Line 137: Or given my heart a, WINKING, mute and 
dumb.—Qn. have working, which looks like a misprint. 
Compare Henry V. v. 2. 331, 332: "Then, good my lord, 
teach your coubiii to consent winking." In Winter's Tale, 
i. 2. 317, the word wink is used in a somewhat similar 
sense; 

To give mine enemy a lasting ?vmJt— 

where wink signifies a closing of the eyes, not temporarily, 
but for ever. The tautology, mute and dumb, is found 
again in Lucrcce, 1123: 

Ami in my hearing lie you mute and dumb. 

230 Line 189: No, 1 went not NO to work.—Round is 
here UBed in the sense of roundly, i.e directly, straight¬ 
forwardly, as in ili. i. 192, and iii. 4. 5. 'Hie Clarendon 
Press edd, quote Bacon, Essay vi.: “A shew of fearful- 
nesse, which in any businesse doth spoile the feathers, 
of round flying up to the mark.” 

231. Line 140: And my young mistress thus I did be¬ 
speak.— Bespeak, in the sense of speak to, is used several 
times in Shakespeare. Compare Twelfth Night, v. 1.192: 
“But I bespake you fair;" and Richard II. v 2.18-20: 

Whilst tic, from the one side to the other turning, 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed's neck, 

Bespate them thus, 
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232. Line 141; Lord HamUt is a prince, out ov tht 
star.—C ompare Twelfth Night, ii. 5.55: “ Imeny stars I 
am above thee.” The word star, used as it is here tor 
position—" tiie*position in which fortunq has placed you” 
—has no doubt some connection with the astrological 
significance of the stars. Especially after the confirma¬ 
tion afforded by the parallel passage in Twelfth Night, 
the emendation of V, 2—sphere-seems quite unnecessary. 

233. Line 142: and then / PRESCRIPTS gave her. —Ft. 
print precepts The durior lectio oftl e Qq. seems to me 
to give the better sense of the two, and it is found again 
iu Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 8. 4, 5: 

Do not exceed 

^ The prescript of this scroll. 

234. Line 161: And all we MOURN for.—ft. print waile. 

235. Line 160: Fort know, sometimes he walks FOUR 
hours together.— Hanraer printed “ for hours together." 
Bnt the expression four hours together was a common 
one, four and forty being used loosely for an indefinite 
number. Compare Winter’s Tale, v. 2. 148: “Ay, and 
have been so any time these four hours;" and Webster, 
Duchess of Malfy, iv. 1 9: “She will muse four hours 
together " See Size’s list of similar expressions in the 
Shakesiieare-Jaliibuch, bd. xi Compare v. 1.292: ‘ forty 
thousand brothers,” 

236. Line 174: you are a FISHMONGER.— -The word fish¬ 
monger is no doubt used in smut entendre, but there are 
several meanings which can be assigned to it Coleridge 
understands Hamlet to mean: ♦* You are sent to fish out 
this secret." Malone cites a slang meaning of the word 
from Barnabe Kichs Irisn Hubbub: “Senex fornicator, 
nn old fishmonger." \I hiter (apud Furness) gives a pas¬ 
sage from Jonson's Masque at Cliristmas (voi. vii. p 277, 
ed. Gifford), where Venus Bnys she was “ a fishmonger's 
daughter," and observes that “probably it was supposed 
that the daughters of these tradesmen, who dealt iu bo 
nourishing a species of food, were blessed with extraor¬ 
dinary powers of conception." Probably the joke arose 
rather from the prolific nature of fish. 

237 Lines 181 183: For if the sun breed maggots in a 
dead dog. being a good kissing carhion,— Have you a 
daughter!— This is the reading of Qq, and I’f., generally 
abandoned in favour of Warlmrton’s brilliant and plaus¬ 
ible emendation; “a god, kissing carrion." This makes 
admirable sense, but it may be questioned whether the 
change is necessary Caldecott®tentatively suggested 
that the passage “may mean that the dead dog is^ood 
for the sun, the breeder of maggots, to kiss for tho 
purpose of causing putrefaction, and so conceiving or 
generating anything carrion-like, anything apt quickly to 
contract taint in the sunshine." This explanation is 
more elaborately and more convincingly worked out iu 
Corson's Jottings on the Text of Hamlet, pp. 18-20. " The 
defect," he says, “ in the several attempted explanations 
of this passage is due to one thing, and one thing only, 
and that is, to the understanding of ‘kissing’ as the 
present active participle, and not as the verbal noun. 
... In the following passages, for example, the pre¬ 
sent active participle is tued: ‘Life’s but a walking 
shadow,’Macbeth, v. 6. 24; . . . ‘the dancing banners 
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of the French,' King John, ii. 1. 308; 'labouring art can 
never ransom nature,’ All’s Well, IL 1.121, &c. But in 
the blowing passages the aAie words are verbal nouns 
used selectively: ‘a palmer’s walking-staff,’ Richard II. 
iii. 3.161; ‘you and I are past our dancing days,’ Romeo 
and Jnifet, i. 6.32; ‘you ought not walk upon a labouring 
day,’ Julius Ctesar, i. 1. 4, dec.; and qpw we are all ready 
lor ‘kissing.’ In the following pasAges it is the parti¬ 
ciple: ‘a kissing traitor,’ Love’s Labour's Lost, v. 2.603; 
"the greedy touch of common-kissing 11 tan,' Cymbeline, 
lit 4.166: ,» 

O, how ripe in show 

Thy Ups, those kissing cherries, tempting growl 

—Midsummer Night's Dream, in. 2 . 139 , 140 . 
'Kissing,' in the^ast passage, mj^lit be taken for the 
verbnf noun, meaning, for kissing, or, to til kissed; but 
it must here be understood ns the participle. Deme¬ 
trius Apeaks of t e lips of Helena, as two ripe cherrieB 
that kiss, or lightly touch, each other. But to say of a 
pair of beautiful lips that they are good kissing lips, 1 
would convey quite a different meaning, a meaning, how¬ 
ever, which nobody would mistake: ‘Kissing,’ in such 
expressions, is the verbal noun used adjectively, and 
equivalent to ‘for kissing.' And so the word is used in 
the passage in question: ‘for if the sun breed mngots in 
a dead dogge,dicing a good kissing carrion'—that is, n 
■dead 41 og being, not a carrion good at kissing, as Air. 
Knight and others understood it, and which would be 
the sense of the wort, us a present active participle, but 
a carrion good for kissing, or, to be kissed, by the sun, 
that thus breeds a plentiful crop of maggots therein, the 
agency of ‘ breed' being implied in ' kissing.' In reading 
this speech, the emphasis should be upon ‘kissing,’ and 
not upon ‘carrion,’ the idea of which last wold is antici¬ 
pated in ‘ dead dog;' in other words, ‘ kissing carrion' 
should be read as a compound noun, which in fact it is, 
the stress of sound falling on the member of the com¬ 
pound which bears the burden of the meaning The two 
words might, indeed, be hyphened, like 1 kissing-comflts’ 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, v 6. 28 ’’ With this 
passage compare King Ed word III ii. 1. 438,439: 

The freshest summers day doth soonest taint 

The lothed rumen that it sceines to Cijj. 

—Ed. Warlike and Prnescholdt, p . 7 . 

238 Line 197: 1 mean, the matter that yon READ, my 
tonf.—This is the rcadiiTg of all the Qq.; Ft, by an obvi¬ 
ous misprint, have meane. 

239 Line 198: the satirical ROGUE.— Ff print ulnae 

240. Line 233: Otf Fortune’s CAP we are not tfu‘ very 

In^ton.— Qq. print lap, a misprint for Cap, as the Ff. spell 
it, with an initial capital. Else, pp 166,157, has an in¬ 
teresting note on this allusion. “ In Air. Halliw ell-Phil- 
llpps’ Folio edition,” he says, “ this passage #a- been 
iShstrated with a cut copied from tapestry of the time 
of ifenry VII., and showing a cap the flaps of which are 
tnmed up and secured by a strap and a button. 'It is 
obvfcuw,’ observes Mr. Halllwell-Phillipjw, ‘ that such a 
button might be of the most costly material, according to 

1 Compare the very similar expression in Mr Swinburne's transla¬ 
tion of Villon’s Regrets de In belle Heaulnnire, stanza 6 , “ And 
sweet red splendid itsttng mouth " (Poems and Ballads, and Series, 
p. »97>.—A. S. • 


the wealth of the wearer.’ This, however, is not to the 
point, as our poet does not Introduce the button as the 
most costly, but as the uppermost part of the cap. In con¬ 
trast to the soles as the nethermost pa{t of dress. In Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’ illustration the button of the cap is, 
and from its destination must be, placed at the Bide, and 
it seems, therefore, most unlikely that the poet should 
have alluded to tills kind of cap. The prototype of ‘ For¬ 
tune’s cap’ may rather be recognized in the flat round 
cap worn by citizens in the xv. and XVI. centuries. The 
most eloquent praise of this citizens’ cap, in contra¬ 
distinction to the square cap of the scholar on the one 
han^ and the new fangled long hat on the other, is sung 
by Candido in Dekker’s Honest Whore, Part II. i. 3 (Mid¬ 
dleton, ed. Dyce, iii. 147). ‘ The citizens of London,’ re¬ 
marks Dyce on Part I. iii. 1 of the same play (Middleton, 
iii. 58), 1 both masters and journeymen, continued to wear 
flat round caps long after they had ceased to be fashion¬ 
able, and were hence in derision termed flat-caps [or 
simply caps; see Part II. of The Honest Whore, passim].* 
Although Dyce does not say that this round cap was 
crowned by a button at the top, yet this Seems so much 
the more likely os the scholars’ cap is distinguished by 
the same ornament; perhaps both of them resembled in 
this respect the well-known Tum-o’-Sbanter of the Scotch.” 

241 lines 269-271: Then are our beggars bodies, and 
our monarchs *nd outstretched heroes the beggars' sha¬ 
dows. — Furness quotes several attempts to assign its 
precise meaning to this passage, which Coleridge confesses 
himself unable to understand. The tiest seem to me those 
of Hudson and Bucknill The former observes; "Hamlet 
loses himself in the riddles he is making The meaning, 
however, seems to he: our beggars can at least dream of 
being kings and heroes; and if the substance of such 
ambitious men is but a dream, and if a dream is but a 
shadow, then our kings and heroes are but the shadows 
of our beggars ” Bucknill, more briefly and better still, 
says: “ If ambition is but a shadow, something beyond 
ambition must lie the substance from which it is thrown. 
If ambition, represented by a king, is a shadow, the anti¬ 
type of ambition, represented by a beggar, must be the 
opposite of the shadow, that is, the substance.” 

r„2. Line 283: my thanks are too dear a halfpenny.— 
Theobald printed "of u halfpenny," and Hanmer “at a 
halfpenny;” but the phraseology of the Folio was not 
mmsual. Compare As You Like It, ii. 8. 74: “ too late a 
week" The Clarendon Press edd. compare Chancer, 
Canterbury Tales, 8875: "dens y-nough a jane” (».e. a 
small coin of Genoa); and 12723, “ dere y-nough a leeke.” 

243 Line 316: What apiece of work is man! — This 
reading was first introduced in Q 6. Ff. and Qq. have “a 
man.” The reading of the Qq., however, supplies an ob¬ 
vious explanation of the misprint; they have: What peeee 
of work is a man—the a having been accidentally trans¬ 
posed. 

244. Line 329: what LENTEN entertainment the players 
shall receive from you.—Lenten is used again in the sense 
of poor and scanty (like fare in Lent) in Twelfth Night; 
i. 5.9: “A good lenten answer.” Compare Browning, The 
Twins, stanza v.: 
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White Bate eras In good cue 
Dobkur flourished too: 

For Dafcltur* lenten face 
No wonder if Date rue. 

t t —Works, 1878 , vol. iv. p * 17 . 

245. Line 330: we ooted them on the way.—The word 
cote is from the French ebtoyer, which Boyer, after giving 
its primitive meaning, “ to coast along, to go along or 
keep close to the Shore," translates “ to go by the Side, 
or along. ” The word cote is found again in Lore’s Labour's 
Lost, iv. 3 87: 

Her amber hair for foul bath amber coted. 

See note 116 to that play. Steevens quotes The Return 
from Parnassus: “ marry, we presently coted and outtript 
them.” Furness quotes from an article, New Shake¬ 
spearian Interpretations, in the Edinburgh Review, Octo¬ 
ber, 1872: “ Cote, in the language of venery, is applied to 
a brace of greyhounds slipped together at the stag or hare, 
and means that one of the dogs outstrips the other and 
reaches the game first. Thus we And in Turberville: ‘ In 
coursing at a Deare, if one Greyhound go end way es by 
[that is beyond] another, it is accournpted a Cote.' Again, | 
‘In coursing at the Hare, it is not materiall which dog j 
kylleth In r (which hunters call bearing of a Hare), but he i 
that givt tn most Cotes, or most tumes, winneth the wager, j 
A Cote is when a Greyhound goeth endwayes l>y his fel¬ 
low and giveth the Hare a turn (which is called setting a 
Hare about), but if he coast and so come by his fellow, 
that iB no Cote. Likewise, if one Greyhound doe go by 
another, and then be not able to reach the Hare himselfe 
and tume her, this is but stripping, and no Cote.' To cote j 
is thus not simply to overtake, but to overpass, to out- j 
strip, this being the distinctive meaning of the term. : 
Going beyond is the essential point, the term being nsu- | 
ally applied under circumstances where overtaking is j 
impossible,—to dogs who start together and run abreast 
until the cote takes place. So Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, having coled the players in their way, reach the 
palace first, and have lieen for some time in conversation j 
with Hamlet before the strolling company arrives." 

246. Lines 337, 338: the clown shall make those laugh \ 
whose lungs are TICKLE o’ the sere.— This clause is \ 
omitted in Qq.; IT. print tickled,, for which Staunton sub- \ 
stituted tickle. Tile phrase » as a proverbial one, which, j 
however, has been generally misunderstood. The con- ! 
vincing Interpretation was made by Dr. Brinsley Nichol- j 
son ill Notes and Queries, July 22,1871. lie writes: “The , 
sere, or, as it is now spelt, sear (or scear) of a gun-lock is 
the bar or balance-lever interposed between the trigger 
on the one side, and the tumbler and other mechanism on 
tile other, and is so called from its acting the part of a 
serre, or talon, in gripping that mechanism and prevent¬ 
ing its action. It is, in fact, a paul or stop-catch. When 
the trigger is made to act on one end of it, the other end 
releases the tumbler, the mainspring acts, and the ham¬ 
mer, flint, or match falls. Hence Lombard (1506), as quoted 
in Ifalliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, says, ‘Even as a pistole 
that is ready charged and bent will flie off by-and-by, if a 
man doe but touch the seare.’ Now if the lock he so made 
of purpose, or he worn, or be faulty in construction, this 
sear, or grip, may be so tickle or ticklish in its adjustment 
that a slight touch or even jar may displace it, and then, 
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of course, the gun goes off. Hence' light,’ 01 * tickle of the 
sear' (equivalent to, like a hair-trigger), applied meta¬ 
phorically, means that wlflfch can be started infr action 
at a mere touch, or/m the slightest provocation, or on what 
ought to he no provocation at all." The Clarendon Press 
edd. (1872) independently hit on the same explanation. 
They remark: “ In,old matchlocks the sear and trigger 
were in one piece.' This is proved by a passage from 
Barret's Theorike and Practlke of Modern Warre (1598} 
p. 33 [35]: “ drawing down the serve with the other three 
fingers. He lias given directions for Bailing the stock 
between the thumb and forefinger." 

247. Lines 346, 347: 1 think their inhibition comes by 
the means of the late innovation.— Thtf Variorum I’d. has 
four pages, ttie New Variorum two pages and a half, on 
this interesting and long-debated passage. The explana¬ 
tion of the allusion given by the Clarendon Press edd. in 
their Prelace (pp. xii-xv) seems to be, as Furness styles 
it, conclusive After quoting the readings of the Q. of 

1603 and of the laterQq , they say: “ In tile earlier play the 
tragedians are driven to strolling because the public taste 
was in favour of the private plays and the acting of chil¬ 
dren-, in the later, they are represented as being pro¬ 
hibited from acting in consequence of what is darkly 
called an ‘ innovation.' Both these causSs ore combined 
in the play as It stands in the Folios, where the ‘ Inhibi¬ 
tion ’ and the ‘ nery of children ’ are introduced to account 
for the tragedians having forsnkefc the city. Steevens 
explains the ‘ inhibition' in this!way: ‘ Their permission 
to act any longer at an established house is taken away, 
in consequence of the new custom of introducing personal 
abuse into their comedies,’ and then asserts that ‘ several 
companies of actors in the time of our author were 
silenced on account of this licentious practice.’ But it is 
not clear that this is the reference intended. For a very 
long period then had lieen a strong opposition in the 
city to theatrical pi rformances. . . . 

“ It is difncult, tlieicforc, to see at what precise period 
tile explanation offered by Steevens could he true. Iu 

1604 the indulgence of the actors in personal abuse could 
hardly be culled an ‘innovation;’ on the contrary, it was 
a practice from which the stage had never been entirely 
free. If we were to add to tho conjectures upon this 
point we should be disposed to suggest that the 1 innova¬ 
tion ' referred to was the license which had been given on 
80th .Tan., 1003-4 to the Children of the Queen’s Revels 
to play at the Blackfriars Theatre and other convenient 
places The Blackfriars Theatre belonged to the com¬ 
pany of which Shakespeare was a member, formerly 4Jie 
Lord Chamberlain’s, and at tliis time His Majesty's ser¬ 
vants. The popularity of tile children may well have 
driven tire older actors into the country, and so have 
operated as an ‘ inhibition,’ though in the strict sente 
of the word no formal ‘ inhibition ’ was issued. If by 
'inhibition' Shakespeare merely meant, as we think 
most probable, that the actors were practically th»jrn 
out of employment, it seems also likely that by ‘ innova¬ 
tion ' he meant the authority given to the children to act 
at the regularly licensed theatres. It must be borne in 
mind, in reference to this, that nothing is said either of 
‘ inhibition ’ or' innovation ’ in 1603, but that the sentence 
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containing both is first introduced in 1601. It is to the 
Interval therefore that we must loqjc (or the explanation. 
In offering this conjecture we have not lost sight of the 
fact that after all 4 remembering how chaPy .Shakespeare 
is of contemporary allusions, no special occurrence may 
be hinted at, although in what follows in the Folio edi¬ 
tion a satire upon the children's performances was 
elearjy intended." 

248. Line ‘Abiuan aery of children.— This relates, says 
* Steevcns, “ to the jptfng singing-men o( the chapel royal, 
or St. Paul's, of the former of whom perhaps the, earliest 
mention Occurs in an anonymous puritanicnl pamphlet, 
ljBU, entitled The ^jjiildren of the chapel Stript !>..<! 
Whipt: ‘ Jetties will neuer be supprest,®while maiees- 
ties unfledged minions flaunt it in silkes and sattens. 
They had os well be at their popish service in the deuils 
garments,’ dfcc. Again (ibid.): ‘ F.uen in her maiestics 
chapel do these pretty upstart youthes profane the 
horde's day by the lascinious writhing of their tender 
Unities, and gorgeous decking of tlieir apparell, in feign¬ 
ing liawdie fables gathered from thg idolatrous lieatlien 
poets,' Ac 

“ ('onemiing the performances and success of the lat¬ 
ter in attracting tl\p best company, 1 also And the follow¬ 
ing passage in Jack Drum’s Entertainment, or Pasquil 
aud Katherine, 1601 : 

I saw the thildren Powlt* last night; 

And troth tlicy pleased me pretty, pretty well. 

The apes* in tune, will do it handscnnelj, 

——1 like the audienc- that fmjuenteth there 
“With tuuch appUmsr: .l mail shall not b.* clioak'd 
With the stench of £<irhi k, nor lie pasted 
To the barmy jacket of «t liccr-brewcr. 

--'T is a jjootl gentle audit tier, &c 

It is said in Richard Flecknoe’s Short JMscourse of the 
English Stage, 1604, that • both the children of the chap- 
pci and Sr. Paul’s, acted playes, the one in White-Friers, 
the other behinde the Convocation-house in Paul’s; till 
jieople growing more precise, and playes more licentious, 
tlie theatre of Paul's was quite supprest, and that of the 
children of the clmppel converted to the use of the chil¬ 
dren of the revels.’ ’’ 

249 Line 355; little eyasrs -Cotgrave has “ Minis: A 
neastling. a young bird token nut of a neaHt; hence a 
youngling, uouiee,” «tec. Tlie word eyas should more 
probably to nian, as it is given in Boyer's French Dic¬ 
tionary; “A Nias liawk^ayoung lmwk taken out of'the 
Nest, that has not yet prey'd for her self) Un faveon 
rHais-" Tto Ff. print Yores. 

260. Lines 855, 356; cry out on the top of question.— A 
great many explanations of this phrase have toeji tint 
forw*d. Perhaps it merely meanB, as Steevens says: 
“ Children that perpetually recite in the highest notes 
of voice that can ho uttered;’’ or, in Elze’s words: “The 
‘top ofcthe question' means the top of conversation; 
namely, that poiut where the dialogue is most lively, 
where question and answer follow each other stroke on 
stroke, and the speakers are most excited. These ‘ little 
eyases,’ therefore, continually cry out as though they 
were at the very height of con vernation. ” Perhaps it had 
a further Bense, such as that indicated by Staunton: “ Tlie 
VOL. IX. 


phrase, derived perhaps from the defiant crowing of a 
cock upon his midden, really meant, we believe, like— 
1 Stood challenger on mount of all the ages,' to crow over 
or challenge all comers to a contention. • In Une [469] 
Hamlet uses the phrage ‘cried in the top,’ where It 
evidently means crowed over. Again, in Annin's Nest of 
Ninnies, the author, alluding to fencers or players at 
singlestick, talks of ' making them expert till they cry it 
up in tlie top of question ’ [p. 55, Mb. Hoc. vol. x.].” 

251. Lines 356,357: most TYRANNICALLY clapped for't.— 
Tyrannically is used tor outrageously, after the mauner of 
a stage-grout. Elze compares The Puritan, i. 4: “ I war¬ 
rant my kinsman's talking of me, for my left ear burns 
most tyrannically." 

252. Line 362: how are. they E8COTEP t—Escotcd is from 
the French escoiler. which Cotgrave renders: “Every one 
to pay his shot, or to contribute something towards it,” 

253. Lines 362-364: Will they pursue‘the QUALITY no 
longer than they can sing ?— The woid quality was for¬ 
merly the technical name of players, as its modern 
equivalent, profession, still is. Malone quotes Cosson's 
Selioole of Abuse: “ 1 speake not this, as though every one 
that professetli the qnalitie so abused him selfc” (ed. 
Arber, p. 39) Compare Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. i. 
58, where quality is used of the company of brigands. 

254. Line 365: common playcis; i.e. strolling players. 
Staunton quotes .1. Stephens, Essnyes and Characters, 
1615, p. 301: “ I prefix an epithete of common, to distin¬ 
guish tlie base and artlosse appendants of our Citty 
companies, which often times start away into rusticall 
wanderers, and then (like Proteus) start Imcke again into 
tlie Citty number.” 

255 Lines 377-379: 

Ham l)o the Ixrys carry IT away “ 

Ror. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules and his load 
too 

Hamlet, in asking the question, uses tlie words carry it 
away in the sense, common then, of “carrying off tlie 
prize ' Rosencrantz takes it literally, and perhaps al¬ 
ludes, as Steevens suggests, to the Globe playhouse, tlie 
sign of which was Hercules carrying the globe. “ This is 
humorous,” says Wnrimrton solemnly. 

256. Line 381: make mows. — (Jq print mouths; see 
Tempest, note 128 

257. Line 306-308: lam but mad north-north-west: when 
the wind is southerly / know a hawk from a handsaw.— 
F. A. Marshall, .Study of Hamlet, pp. 187,188, has the 
following note on this passage: “ No adequate explana¬ 
tion of tills passage appears to me to to offered by any of 
the commentators: tlie proverb ‘ he doesn't know a hawk 
from a hernsliaw,’ that is, from a heron, is Baid to have 
been a common one, ami is found in Bay's Proverbs, 
p. 196, and in other collections; but the only passage 
quoted is from Langston s ‘I.usus Peeticus,' 1675 (see 
Pennant’s llritisli Zoology, ‘ Tlie Heron,’ quoted in Hi ch¬ 
ard son's Dictionary, sub voce Heron). The corruption of 
hemshaw into handsaw may have originated in a vulgar 
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mistake, nr in a stupid attempt to be funny on the part 
of some person. 1 

" Of the first part of this, in all the old commentators, 
I can find no explanation, s and yet 1 cannot help thinking 
that tile words ‘I am but mad north-north-west' must 
have had some inner meaning, or conveyed a reference to 
gome well-known expression. The only attempt to throw 
any light on this obscure passage iB to be found in the 
Motes to the ‘ Clarendon ’ Hamlet (Oxford, 1872); and for 
tills explanation the editors acknowledge their indebted¬ 
ness to Mr. J. C. Heath, formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. I take leave to insert it here 1 The expres¬ 
sion obviously refers to the sport of hawku£. Most 
birds, especially one of heavy flight, like the heron, when 
roused by the falconer or his dog, would fly down or with 
the w r ind, In order to escape When the wind is from the 
north the heron flies towards the south, ami the spectator 
may be dazzled by the sun, and be unable to distinguish 
the hawk from the heron. On the other hand, when the 
wind is southerly, the heron flies towards the north, anil 
it and the pursuing hawk arc clearly seen by the sjHirts- 
m-in who then 1ms his back to the sun, and without 
diillniJty knows the hawk from the hernsew. A curious 
reader may further observe that a wind from the preeise 
point north-north-west would be in the eye of the sun at 
half-past ten in the forenoon, a likely time for hawking, 
whereas ' southerly' includes a wider range of wind for 
a good view'' 

“ This explanation is very ingenious; but I should like 
to have seen it supported by some passages from any of 
the books on Falconry to which Shakespeare might have 
had access I have always thought that Hamlet here 
meant to intimate to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern that 
he was only mad in one direction (i.c. before the King 
and Court), and that possibly by some gesture he may 
have indicated his meaning. The hawk and heron are 
certainly as unlike as any two birds can be; the only 
point of resemblance between them being that they are 
both mischievous, for the heron is quite as destructive to 
fiBh as ><he hawk is to game. In the proverb the sense 
undoubtedly is, ‘ he does not know a hawk from its prey; ’ 
and Hamlet's meaning may be thus expressed: ‘I am not 
. so mad but 1 know a knave from a fool, even if that fool 
be a mischievous one.’" 

268. Line 412: Buz, 5wz/—This was an interjection, 
much used at Oxford, intended to interrupt a tiresome 
or twice-told story. It Is found in Two Noble Kinsmen, 
HJ. 6 79 (ed. Littledale, p. 55). Elze notes that in Jon- 
sbn's Staple of News the collector of mercantile intelli¬ 
gence 1 b called Emissary Buz. 

1 This corriiptinn, Marts says, had taken place before the time of 
Shakespeare. Herntshsm is explained by Cotgrave as a " shaw of 
wood where homes breed," Hairtmmfre; so that Dr. Johnson had 
better authority for giving this interpretation than Nares supposed. 
Sliaw is an old Saxon word for " shady place “ 

> The quotation given by Steevens does not help us much 
But 1 perceive now, either the winde is at the south, 

Or else your tongue cieaveth to the roofe of your mouth. 

—Damon and Pythias, 1583 . 
He might just as well have quoted the proverb 
When the wind is in the south, 
ft blows the bait into the fishes’ mouth. 
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269. Lines 418, 419: Seneca canmt be too heavy, nor 
Plautus too light.— Astranelation of the wboR of Seneca's 
tragedies (Seneca his Tenne Tragedies, translated into 
English) was published in 1681; a version of the Men* 
tnclnni of Plautus appeared in 1595. See note on iii. 2.93. 
The first English tragedy, Gorboduc, was formed on the 
Seneenn modelq the flrsfc English comedy, Ralph Roister 
I mister, somewhat on the model of Plautus, os the^riter 
avows in his Prologue: 

Surhe to write neither Plautus nor Ktrepec dyd spare, 0 

Wliidle among tile learned at this day beares the bell: 

These with such other therein dyd excell. 

260 Lines 419-421: For the lau> <tf WRIT and the liberty, 
these ar ^ the onig men.—’Hie seffse of these lines has 
been much debated, and its very existence has even been 
called in question. But while the phrase is Intention* 
ally fanciful, it seems pretty obviously to mean, that the 
players were equally excellent at written and at extern* 
porary plays. The t). of 1976 reads wit, which some 
editors adopt. 

261 Line 422: Jephthah.—Jcphthah was a popular sub* 
ject for both tragedies and ballnds. In the Stationers’ 
Register there are two entries of ballads, or of the same 
ballad: the first is in 1507-68—“a ballet intituled the 
songe of .lesphas Dnwgther at his death"—the second, 
Dec. 14, 1624, “Jetta Judge of Israel." This ballad was 
communicated to I'erey by Stewens, and inserted in the 
second edition of the Kcliques, 1757. Halliwell gives a 
facsimile of A proper new ballad , intituled , Jepha Judge 
of Israel, of which the first stanza is as follows: 

I read that many year*, apoe, 

When Jcplia Judtfe of Israel, 

Had one fair I), tighter and no more, 

Whom he lo’ ed so passim; well. 

And as by lot God wot. 

It came to passe most like it was, 

Great warrs there should be, 

and who should be the chiefe, but he, but he, 

262. Line 437: the pious chanson.— This is the reading 
of Qq. (further confirmed by the parallel passage in Q. 1: 
“the first verse of the godly Ballet’’). F. 1 has Pons 
Chanson, an obvious misprint, which some editors have 
endeavoured to torture into a meaning. Hunter (New 
Illustrations, vol. ii. p 232) fir Uy declares that the French 
term for a trivial ballad, chanson du Pont Xe\(f, is also 
used in the form pons chanson, which, however, no one 
but himBelf seems to have met with. 

263. Lines 438, 439: for look, where my abridgment 
COMES.—Ff. print Abridgements come. The oenscik pro¬ 
bably a mixed one. Hamlet means (or at least expresses 
by his words) that the players abridge his present talk, 
and also refers to them by a term used of dramatictenter- 
tainments. Compare Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 
39,40: 

Say what abridgment have you for this evening! 

What masque! what music T * 

Johnson noted that abridgment might also he used in the 
sense of “brief chronicles of the time.” 

264. Lines 442,448: thy face is ValanoED since I saw 
thee last.—Vi. jplsprlnt valiant. Valaneed of course 
means, " fringed with a beard.” 
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266. Line 447: a chopinc.—Ckopine, chapine, or chapir 
“ney, was#he name given to a high shoe, worn chiefly in 
Italy. Douce and Fairholt give illustrations. The best 
account we liajre of them is in Coryatfe Crudities, 1611, 
p. 202: 11 There is one tiling used of the Venetian women, 
and some others dwelling in the cities and townes subject 
to the signiory of Venice, thfit is noftto be observed (I 
thuike) amongst any other women in ChriBtendome: 
which is common in Venice, that no woman whatsoever 
goetk without it,.mther in her house or abroad, a thing 
made of wood a?ul covered with leather of sundry colors, 
some with white, some redde, some yellow. It is called a 
chapiney, which they wear under their shoes. Many of 
•them qjc curiously painted; someaviso of them I have 
seen fairely gilt: so uncomely a thing (in my Opinion) that 
it is pi tty this foolish custom is not cleane banished and 
exterminated out of the cittie There are many of these 
rlwpineys of a gruat height, even half a yard high, which 
maketli many of their women that are very short, seeuie 
much taller than the tallest women we have in England. 
Also I have heard it observed among them, that by how 
much the Holder a woman is, by so fhnch the higher are 
her chapinegs. All their gentlewomen and most of their 
w ives and widowes that are of any wealth, are assisted 
and supported ejtlier by men or women, when they walke 
nluoad* to the end they may not fall. They are borne up 
most commonly by the left amie, otherwise they might 
quickly take a fall." flize observes that though Evelyn, in 
his journal (i. 190), says that at Venice courtesans or 
citizens might not wear chopines, it is evident from the 
cuts in Cesare Veeelli's Habiti Antiehl e Moderni, 1590, 
that by this time the custom of wearing them had passed 
from the ladies to the courtesans. The custom seems to 
have been introduced from the Enst. Compare JBam 
Alley, v. 1: 

O, ’t is fine 

To *:ee a bride trip u to Jmrch so lightly, 

As if h«*r new chopu es would scorn to bruise 
A silly dower. — Hazlitt's Dodsley, voL x. p. 367. 

266. Lines 448, 449: cracked within the ring —“ There 
was a ring or circle on tiie coin," says Douce, “within 
which tiie sovereign's head was filaced: if the crack 
extended from the edge beyond the ring tile coin was 
rendered unfit for currency.” Compare Johnson's Mag¬ 
netic X-ady, and Gifford's note (Works, vol. vi. p. 70). 
The expression, which is used in souse ntendre, may be 
largely illustrated from Elizabethan plays. 

a 

267. Lines 449,450: We 'll e'en to't like French falconers, 
r jig a ’ t "j thing roe see.-This is sometimes taken for a 

skit at the French “sportman" of that time,'*who may 
have been as indiscriminate as his descendant of the 
pr^pent day. But it may rather have been mAmt as a 
compliment, for Sir Thomas Browne, Miscellany Tracts, 
p. 110, says that “the French artists" “seem to have 
been tiie first and noblest falconers in the western part 
of cSrope," and on p 118 .refers to a falcon of Henry of 
Navarre, “which Scaliger aaith, he saw strike down a 
buzzard, two wild geese, divers kites, a crane and a 
swan.” 

268. Line 467: 't. ms CAVIAR* to THByasNSRAi .—Caviare 
seems to have been an obj ect of wonder and almost of dread 
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in Shakespeare's day. Elze quotes Cartwright, The Or* 
dinary, ii. 1: 

Twelve yards of sausage by, instead of match. 

And caveary then prepar'd for wild-fife. « 

—Hazlltt's Dodsley, vol. xii. p. S 36 . 

Heed quotes Giles Fletcher, who in his Russo Common* 
wealth, 1591, p. 41, says that in Russia they have “divera 
kinds of fish very good and delicate: ob the Bellouga and 
Bellougina of four or five elnes long, the Ositrina and 
Stm-geon, but not so thick or long. Then four kind of 
fish breed in the Wolgha and are catched in great plenty, 
and served thence into the whole realme for a good food. 
Of thff roes of these four kinds they make very great store 
of scary or caveary." For the general, in the sense of the 
general public, compare Measure for Measure, il. 4 27,28: 

The general, subject to a well-wish'd king, 

Quit tlitir own pari. 

269. Lines 482-4C4: there were, no SALLETS in the lines to 
make the matter savotiry.—Sallet is simply another form 
of salad (used again in II Henry VI. iv. JO. 9; see also 
All ’» Well, i v. 5.18) Boyer gives it as the English of * ‘ une 
salode.” Tope altered sallels to salts and then to salt, 
which Gifford approved of, on the strength of a line in 
011 c of Jonson’s epigrams: 

I have no salt, no bawdry be dotli mean. 

-.Works, vol. viii. p. 177. 

But there is no need for any change. Cotgrave defines 
Vinaigrettes: “ Sallels or sawces which be seasoned with 
much vinegar; any hearbs or frnits in pickle "—showing 
that a sallct was not necessarily wanting in piquancy. 

270. Line 4fi9: ^Eneas’ tale of Dido—Very different 
opinions have lieen expressed by the commentators as to 
the lines that Hamlet quotes, and his evident admiration 
of them. Tope very naturally took the view that “ tills 
whole speech of Hamlet is purely ironical; he seems to 
commend the play to expose the bombast of it” War- 
burton lengthily, and on the whole admirably, argues 
to the contrary, thinking “ that Hamlet spoke with com¬ 
mendation to upbraid the false taste of the audience of t 
that time, which would not suffer them to do justice to 
the simplicity of tiie sublime of this production.'* This 
he reasons, “first, from the character Hamlet gives of 
the (day from whence the passage is taken. Secondly, 
from the passage itself. And, thirdly, from the effect it 
had on tiie audience.” The really final words on the 
subject have been said by Coleridge: “ This admirable 
substitution of the epic for the dramatic, giving such a 
reality to the impassioned dramatic diction of Shake¬ 
speare's own dialogue, and authorized too by the actual 
style of the tragedies liefore his time (Porrex and Ferrex, 
Titus Andronieus, Ac ), is well worthy of notice. The fancy 
that a burlesque was intended sinks below criticism; the 
lines, os epic narrative, are superb. In the thoughts, 
and even in the separate parts of the diction, this descrip¬ 
tion is highly poetical: in truth, taken by itself, this Is its 
fault, that it is too poetical!—the language of lyric vehe¬ 
mence and epic pomp, and not of tire drama. But if 
Shakespeare had made the diction truly dramatic, where 
would have been the contrast between Hamlet and the 
play in Hamlet!" It is probable that the lines in Ham¬ 
let were composed with some reference to a passage in 
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Marlowe and Nashc's Dido, Queen of Carthage, which 
Steevenu discovered. The passage is m ii. 1: 

shnfiis At last came Pyrrhus, fell and full of ire, 
llis ha§nev» dropping blood, ami on his spear 
The mangled head of Priam's youngest son; 

And, after him, his baud of myrmidons, 

With balls of wildfire in their murderous paws, 

Which made the funeral-flame that burnt fair Troy, 

All which hemmed me about, crying “This is he’” 

Ditto Ha! how could poor vEucas scape their hands? 

<4in. My mother, Venus, Jealous of my health, 

Conveyed me from their crooked nets and bands; 

So I escaped the furious Pyrrhus’ wrath: 

And, at Jove’s altar finding J’riaimis, ^ 

About whose withered neck hung Hecuba, 

Folding his hand in hers, and jointly both 
Heating their breasts, and galling on the ground, 

He with his falchion s point raised up at once, 

And with Meg .era's eyes stared in their face, 

Threatening a thousand deaths at every glance. 

To whom the agM king thus trembling spoke•— 

“ Achilles’ son, remember what 1 was. 

Father of fifty sons, but they are slam, 

Lord of my fortune, but my fortune's turned! 

Ku g of this city, bill my Troy is fired ! 

A" . now am neither father, lord, nor king* 

\ i w!,o so wretched but desii * s tu live ? 

Oh, let me live, great Neootolu'ius'" 

Not moved at all. hut smiling at In', tears. 

This butcher, v> lulsi his hands were yet held up, 

Treading upon lut breast, struck olf his hands 
Duio O end, /Eneas, 1 can hear no mure 

At winch the frantic queen leaped on his face, 

And in his eyelids hanging by the t.aiK 
A little while prolonged her husband’s life. 

At hist, the soldiers pulled her by the heels, 

And swung her Jmwling m the empty air. 

Which sent an echo to the wounded king. 

Whereat, he lifted up his bed-nd limbs, 

And would have grappled with Achilles’ son, 

Forgetting both his want of strength and hands. 

Which he, disdaining, whisked Ins sword about, 

And with the wmdl thereof the king fell down. 

Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ripped old Priam, at whose latter gasp, 

Jove’s marble statue ’gan to bend the luow, 

At loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked a<t 
Yet he, undaunted, took his father's flag, 

And dipp’d it in the eld king's chill-toM blood, 

And then in triumph ran into the streets. 

Through which he could not pass for slaughtered men, 

So, leaning on his sword, he stood stone still, 

Viewing the fire wherewith rich llnm burnt 

—Works, c*d Dyte (Moxon), p 256 

On this Stracliey observes, I think justly, that “ though 
there is not a line, hardly a thought of it, the same as the 
passage which the player recites, ami which is of course 
Shakspeare's own, still the style is bo like, that the audi¬ 
ence would probably have been reminded of Marlowe's 
play, and so have experienced the sensation of hearing 
real men quoting a real play; nay, if they retained only a 
general recollection of the original, might have supposed 
that the quotation was actually from Marlowe's ‘ Tragedic 
Of Dido, Queen of Carthage.' ” 

271. Line 472: the Hyreanian beast.—See note 176 to 


1 This very close parallel with Shakespeare'!. “ whiff and wind of his 
fell sward " rests on tlie authority of an emendation (certainly most 
probable) made by Collier. The original has wound. 
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Merchant of Venice. Compare the play cited above, 
Dido, Queen of Carthagf, v. 2: • 

But though art sprung from Scythian p&ucapa, 

And Of err oj Hyreanw gave iltee sue|[. 

—Marlowe's Works, ed Pyce (Moxon), p. 27 s. 

272. Line 479: J^inv is he total dULES .—Gules signifies 
red, in what Steelens calls “ the barbarous jargon pecu¬ 
liar to heraldry." The word is front the French gueufrs, 
u spelling apparently hinted at in the misprint of I’ 1: 
(0 take Gentles. The word occurs iUffliu iu Timon of 
Athens, iv. 3 59: 

With man's 1 > 1 uq <1 paint the ground, gala, gules. 

273 Line 479: trick'd.- This is another heraldic term,* 
meaning li%-ra!ly, to describe in drawing. Bojer has: 

To .trick in Painting, Ci oijuer, fhavehrr, dessiner yros- 
sierement." Mere of course it is used figuratively for 
smeared. 

274 Line 4 S1 : imjmsted.— William Thomas, Italian 
(irantmar, 1567, lias: “ Imjiastaln, impasted or ralcd with 
dirtc." Caldecott compares Richard II iii 2.153,154: 

Aiul tliat small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as/towv and oner to our bones 

275 Linos 4115, 4M: 

lint villi the whiff nod wind of that fell sword 
The u n nerved fa thee falls. 

Compare Troilus and (Tessitla. v 3. 40. 41: 

When rn.iny turns tin c ipliw t.rc. i.ms f.tll, 

I' ven m til? (art and « mil of your fair sword. 

276. Lines SOS, 509: • 

ainm the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the kliji ix. 

Iloyer has: “The three Regions (or Parts)of the Air, Lee 
trois regions dr Fail ' The word is used by Shakespeare 
in the general t-mse of flic upper air in Son. xxxiii. 12: 

The isjfit'js '’loud hath mask'd him from me now, 

Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 20-22: 

her eves iu heaven 

Would through the airy region stream so bright 
That bin Is would sing and think it were not night. 

Compare, too, ii. 2. 006 below. 

277. Line 512: On Mars HIS armour , forg’d for proof 
ETKRNE.—Qq. have Marses, Ff. Mars his , but misprint 
Armours. Eterne. is used by Shakespeare in Macbeth, 
iii. 2. 38: 

But in them nature's copy's not eterne. 

278. Line 622: lie’s for a JIG .—J(g was formerly used, 

not only for a dunce, but for “a ludicrous metrical com¬ 
position." Tlie word is from the Italian gigafe/Cmici&lly 
meaning a fiddle; the word was thus at first spelt gigge in 
English. Cotgrave has: “Farce: I. A (fond and dissolute) 
Play, Cffmedie, or Enterlnde; also, tlie Jyg at the eni of 
an Enterlnde, wherein some pretie knauerie Is dfcted." 
Florio has: "Erottola, a countrie gigge, or round, or 
eountrie song, or wanton verse.” . 

« 

279. Line 625: the mobled tjueen. —F. 1, by a misprint 
corrected in F. 2, reads inobled. The word was probably 
archaic in Shakespeare's time. It seems to have been 
a corruption of “muffled." Warburton quotes Sandys, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 6jt, ed. 1637, who says, speaking of the 
Turkish women; “ their heads and faoeB are so mailed 
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in fine linen, that nothing iB to be seen of them but their 
eyes." Winner quotes Shirley's Gentleman of Venice: 

* The moon dues ntobble up herself. 

It seems generally to be used in the sense of muffling 
roughly or untidily. Below we are told that the Queen 
hail a 1 ‘ clout ’’ upon her head. # 

280. Line 529: With bibbon \heum; fi clout upon that 
head.—Bisson, blind, used here for blindiug, occurs again 
in Coriolanus, ii. 1. 70: “ hi neon consi>ectuitieB," where it 
is butane in Ff.* Sue note 104 to that play.—The Ff., and 
many editors after them, read about instead of upon (the 
reading of Qq.); but it is past belief that Shakespeare 

# should have made such a wretched jingle as “a elo”t 
about.’• Q. 1 has chtcrcher on that had. 

281. bine 536: When she sate Pyrrhus, Ac.—Else com¬ 
pares Marston’s Insatiate Countesse, i. l, whei'e, its he 
says, “ there is a remarkable allusion, not only to this 
passage, but to the whole of dineas’ tale.” 

fit A r a Ala win thu 

A players passion He belce\ v hereafter, 

And m a tragicke sceatic weep for old 1'nam, 

When fell revcujjm^ I'irrhus with supposdfc 
And artifiuall wounds mangles lus breast, 

Ami thhike it a more worthy act to me. 

Than trust a feinr^e mourning ore her love 

282. bine 540: Would him made MILCH the burning eyes 
of heaven.- Dryden, in his Preface to Troilus and CTes- 
sidu, 1670, says; “ Hiwnnking milch the burning eyes of 
Heaven was a pretty tolleruble flight too; and I think 
no man ever drew milk out of eyes before him: jet to 
make the w under greater, these ej cs were burning.' The 
will'd milch was, however, used in a free sense for moist, 
.as in Drayton s i’nlyolbion, xiii 17J: “exhaling the milch 
■dewe" (quoted by Steovens). Douce compares the ex¬ 
pression “ rmlehe ltcarted “ in Huhct's Abecedarinm, 1652, 
rendered “lemosus;" and cites Bibliotheca Eliotle, 1545: 
“ lemnsi, they tliat weep Jygbtly.” 

283 Lines 665-568: You could, for a need, study a speech 
of some dozer or sixteen lines, which 1 would set down and 
insert in't, could you not! -Did Hamlet write his dozen in' 
sixteen lines ; and if so, where are they to be found V This 
question has been largely, but, as 7 think, fruitlessly dis¬ 
cussed. Mr. and Mrs. Cnwdeu Clarke held that Hamlet's 
lines are to be found in ip- 106-225, on the ground that 
the diction is different from that of the remainder of the 
dialogue, and signally like Hamlet s own argumentative 
mode. Professor Seeley (aud, on a hint from him, Mr. 
Fumivall) independently decided on the same passage. 
A yevv elaborate discussion of the subject will be found 
in the New Shakspere Society's Transactions, 1874, pp. 
465-498. A great many cobwebs were brushed away by a 
subsequent paper of lngleby's, read before the^New Sh. 
Sue? ii^i Feb. 9, 1877. A summary of it is given in Fur¬ 
ness, vol. i. pp. 250,251, from which I quote. Dr. Ingleby 
maintains Ids view tliat “ the court play is but a part of 
Hajjfet; that Hamlet writes no speech at all, whether of 
six, twelve, or sixteen llnis, nor recites such a siieeeh; 
Shakespeare simply wrote the entire play, not writing any 
additions in persomi Ifamlcti; still less writing an addition 
to a play which lie had previously written in the charac¬ 
ter of the author of an Italian morality- • • • In real 
life a Hamlet might compose and Insert a few lines to add 


point and force to an ordeal, like that of the court-play, 
to which the fictitious Hamlet subjects the supposed 
criminal; . . . |butj to suppose that Shakespeare ii< 
composing Hamlet followed out the exact cdtane that a 
real living prince would have followed, is to impute to 
him a lack of the simplest art of the playwright, and a 
neglect of the artifices which the drama places at Ills 
command.” Dr. Ingleby hereupon argues that Shake- 
speare’s reason for making the allusion to certain lines 
to lie inserted was to give hhiiBelf an opportunity of 
bringing in the scene in which Hamlet instincts the 
players; this opportunity once provided, nothing more is 
heart?of the lines, or need be. Furness adds, in one of 
liis too infrequent notes: "It Is to task the credulity of 
an audience too severely to represent the possibility of, 
Hamlet's finding an old play exactly fitted to Claudius’s 
crime, not only, in the plot, but in all the accessories, 
even to a single speech which should tout the criminal to 
the very quick. In order, therefore, to give an air of pro¬ 
bability to what every one would feel to lie thus highly 
improbable, Shakespeare represents Hamlet as adapting 
an old play to his present needs by inserting in it some 
pointed lilies. Not that such lines were actually inserted, 
hut, mindful of this proposal of Hamlet's, the spectator 
is prepared to listen to a play which is to unkennel the 
King’s occulted f ilt in a certain speech: the verisimili¬ 
tude of all the circumstances is thus maintained . . . 
The discussion, therefore, that has arisen over these 
'dozen or sixteen lines' is a tribute to .Shakespeare's 
consummate art." 

284. Line 580: That, from her working, all his vision 
wank'd. -l)q. print wand; Ff. warm'd, which makes a 
good sense of its own, and lum been followed by several 
editors W a lin'd, however, is decidedly the more expres¬ 
sive word. Till 1 same word occurs, in all probability, in 
Antony and Cleopatra, ii l. an, 21: 

Hut .til tlit ch.i.-m*. of love. 

Salt Oeopatra, soften thj intuit'd lip— 

where the Ff. print wand, generally printed, in modern 
editions, waned. See note 90 to the play. 

285. Line 594: peak; i.e pine away; here used more in 
the sense of mope. Compare Macbeth, i. 3. 22. 23: 

Weary *c'nnights nine times nine 
Shall lie tiwuulle, peak, ami pine. 

286. Line 595: Jtihn-a-drcains. This seems to have, been 
a coinage of Shakespeare’s on the lines of the numerous 
John and Jack nicknames current in his time, such as 
John-a-droynes(a nickname fora sleepy, apathetic fellow), 
.Tack-a-lent, Jack-a-lauthora, &v. The only other men¬ 
tion of John-a-drenms tliat lias been found is in Annin’s 
Nest of Ninnies, 1608: “ His name is John, indeede, saies 
the einnick; but neither John a nodg, nor John a dreames, 
yet either as you take it" (Sh. Soc. vol. x. p. 49). 

287 Line 598: A damn'd JiKPKAT was made.—Dsfcat is 
used here in the sense of destruction. Stcevens compares 
Chapman's Kevenge for Honour: 

That he might meantime make a sure defeat 
On our good aged father's life. 

For the word in this sense as a verb, compare Othello, 
iv. 2.160, aud see note 217 to that play. 
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288. lines 602,603: hat 'Swound* —F. 1 has Ha! Why; 
Q. i, Sure. Elze very reasonably suggests that Ha and 
UTij/ are both “substitutions lor the objectionable oath 
'S wounds, efimination of which lias caused an evident 
confusion in the text, in so far as Q. 2 contains the oath 
as well as its substitute, and F. 1 offers two substitutes at 
one and the same time." 

289. Line 612: That 1, the son of a dear FATHER mur¬ 
der'd.— This is (but for variations of spelling) the reading 
of Q. 4; the earlier Qq and the Ff. omit the word father 
—a construction which Falliwell attempts, very lamely, 
to defend on the analogy of our common phrase “ the 
dear departed ” Q. 1 confirms the reading of Q. 4: that I 
the sonne of my deare father. 

290. Lines 617-623: 

I have heard 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play, &c. 
Compare Massinger, The Roman Actor, ii. l: 

I once observed. 

In a tragedy of ours, in which a murder 
Was acted to the life, a guilty hearer 
Forced by the terror of a wounded conscience, 

To make discovery of that which torture 
Could not wring from him; 

and A Wanting for Faire Women, 1699 (quoted by Todd): 

lie tell you, sir, one more to quite your talc 
A woman that had made away her husband, 

And sitting to behold a tragedy 
At Litme a towne in NorSblke, 

Acted by players trauelling that way, 

Wherein a woman that had murtherd hers 
Was euer haunted with her husband's ghost: 

The passion written by a feeling pen, 

And acted by a good tragedian. 

She was so moued by the sight thereof. 

As she cried out, the play was made for her, 

And openly confess! her husband's murder. 

Heywood, in his Apology for Actors (Sit. Hoc. vol. vii 
p. 67-59), refers to this incident, and to another which 
took place at Amsterdam. 

291. Lines 632, 633: 

1 'U have grounds 

More relative than this. 

The best comment which has been made on these lines 
is to he found in Mr. Irving's acting. As Marshall says, 
Study of Hamlet, p 153: “He takes his tablets out of his 
pocket before speaking the words- 

I 'll have grounds 
More relative than this. 

The precise meaning of the word ‘this’ and what it refers 
to never seemed very clear: hut this action explains it. 
In the first act, after the Ghost has left him, it will be 
remembered that Hamlet has written down in his tablets 
that Claudius was a villain These Bame tablets he holds 
now In his hand; in them he is going to put down some 
ideas for the speech which he intends to introduce into 
the play to be performed before Claudius, with the object 
of making- 

ins occulted guilt 
. . . itself unkennel 

(Act Ill. scene a, lines 85 , 86.1 

Can there he any more natural action than this, that he 
should touch these tablets with the other hand, while he 
says— 


I 'll have grounds 

More relative t|an this; A 

t'.e. ‘ than this record of my uncle's guilt which I made 
after the interview with my father s spirit?'" 

£CT III. Scene I. 

292. Line 1: drift of creouMSTANCE.-This is the read¬ 
ing of Ff. Qq. have conference. The Clarendon P$*ss 
edd. refer to a somewhat similar ust^pf the words drift 
and circumstance in Trollns and Oressidk, tii 3 113,114. 
Compare also ii. 1. It) of this play: 

By tins enenmpassmeut and drift of question: 

and i. 5.127: “ without more circumstance at alii’ ' 

f 

293. Line 3: grating.— litis word is only used in its 
present sense (tliut of “ disturbing") in one other passage 
of Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, i. l, is. 

294. Lines 18,14: 

Niggard of question, hut of our demands 
Most Jree in his reply 

Much needless trouble has been taken to square tills 
courtly speech with the real facts of the ease. Rosen- 
crantz (who, it will be noticed, was better treated by 
Hamlet than was his companion) is evidently trjing, in 
all his speeches here, to counteract the unfavoufttble re¬ 
ports of Guildensterii. 

295. Line 17: o'er-raught; i.e, overreached, and thus 
overtook, as iudeed ( o're-touk) K 3 reads here. In all the 
other passages where Shakespeare ubcs tile verb “to 
overreach’ he uses it in its more ordinary sense of “to 
trick." Compare v. 1 8 7 of this same play. Kteuveus 
quotes from Spenser, Faerie Queene, book vi. canto ill.: 

Having bj chain r, a clove advantage I low'd 
He vr-i 1 incht bun 

296 Line 19: they are about the court. - Qq. have hecre 
about. Probably here may have been originally written, 
and omitted on account of the word hear earlier in the 
line. 

297. Line 27: And drive his purpose. ON To these delights. 
—So Ff. Qq. have into, and the reading ig followed in 
some of the older editions. 

298. Lines 30, 31: . 

That he, as ’twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. 

Affront is used here in the sense qf confront, encounter, 
as it always is in Shakespeare. Compare the three other 
instances in which the word occurs: Troilus amfccmttida, 1 
iii. 2.172-174: 

That my integrity and truth to you 
( Might be affronted with the match and weight 

Of such a winnow'd purity in love ; * 

Cymbeline, iv. 3.29, 30: 

Your preparation can affront no less 
Than what you hear of; < 

and Winter's Tale, v. 1. 73-7£ 

Unless another, 

Ar> like Uermionc as is her picture, 

Affront his eye. 

Elze quotes Greek's Tu Quoque: “ Only, sir, this T must 
caution you of, in yonr affront or salute, never to move 
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your hat" (Hafttt's Dodsley. vol. xi. p. 206). It may be 
mention^ that one of the quotations for this word given 
by If ares is incorrect. Nares qffotes Fairfax’s Tasso, ix. 
89: , 

A thousand hardy Turks affront he had. 

Reference to the context will show that affront is not 
here used as a verb meaning to encqptor, but adverb¬ 
ially in the sense of in front. Tasso nArely says: “Mille 
Tflrchi area qui.” 

299. Line 32: lawful espials.— These words are not in 
Qq. On espuilt Singer quotes Baret’s Alvearie: “An 
espiall in wanes, ascoutwatch, a beholder, a viewer,” See 
I. Henry VI. note 93. 

300. f/ine 43: (£ncious.~ This vAy peculiar mode of 
addressing the King is, I fancy, intentionally peculiar. 
Coming from the over-familiar Polonius it is character¬ 
istic—a feebly jocose familiarity. 

301. Lines 59, CO: 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them. 

This rapid and commingled metaphbr has given riso to a 
great deal of commentary. I do not think that any of the 
numerous attempts which have been made to reduce the 
expression to S literal consistency—desperate special 
pleadings which reach a climax in Hackett's profound 
suggestion, “The ‘sea’ here is the heart," & c.—can he 
accepted really as emanations. Shakespeare’s idea, as 
the Clarendon Press edd very sensibly say, “would be 
fully expressed by ‘tatye arms against a host of troubles 
which break ui upon us like a sea.’” Shakespeares 
metaphors are the result, not of carefui seeking, hut of 
intuitive flashes; and for swift expressiveness they are 
unrivalled. Swift and subtle expressiveness is the first 
requirement of a metaphor; minute accuracy comes a 
long way after, and can be dispensed with, as Shakespeare 
saw, if by so doing the effect on the mind of the hearer 
or reader be increased. Theobald has noted that the 
expression a sea of troubles is the equivalent of the Greek 
xclkuv since this was written, a very interesting 

letter from Hr. Fumivall lins appeared in the Academy, 
May 29,1889, on the metaphor, a sea of troubles, and its 
bearing on Hamlet's argument. I give the main part of 
it, though I doubt whether Shakespeare's “small Latin 
and less Greek ’’ was equal to so much research in the 
quest of so far-fetched a metaphor. The passage from 
ACIlan and those front Aristotle are quoted by Ingleby in 
The Still Lion, 1874, pp. 88, 89. Hr. Furnivall writes: 
“S'T'it'yre critics and students have hitherto failed to 
make clear the meaning of Ilamlet's 

Oi to take Amies against n Sea of trouble*, 

And liy opposing, end them, q 

because they have not been able to show that the Kelts, 
Gauls, and Kiinbri, who were said to take arms against 
the oncoming billows and resist them, fought till they 
thaAselves were drowned, so that the lines above must 
be equivalent to Hamlcifs ‘ not to be.’ The reason is, 
that the said critics and students have, in their pride, 
not had recourse to that most helpful refuge for the des¬ 
titute—those who have forguttun the little classics they 
once kuew—Bohn's Library translations, and found in 


Strabo’s Geography, Book VII., oh. ii. g 1, engliaht by 
Falconer (Bohn, 1864, p. 449): 

Neither is it true, a* has been related,! that the ClmbriS take arms 
against the flood-tides, nr that the Kelts, as an exercise of their intre¬ 
pidity, suffer their houses to be washed away by diem, aad*fterwards 
rebuild them— 

with the notes: 

“ On turning up the N icolas-of-Damaseus passage in the 
* Excerpts and Fragments from the Histories of the Greek 
Nicolas of Damascus, with a Latin Version, Leipsic, 1804,’ 
p. 144-5,1 find that it runs thus ... [in English] 

Kelts living near the sea think it disgraceful to fly from a falling 
wall or house, 

Whgi a high wave [or tide] comes upon them from the sea, they 
meet it aud withstand it till they are washed down [destroyed], that 
they, flying [taking to flight!, may not be thought to fear death. 

“ The fair inference from this passage is, that Hamlet's 
words, * by opposing, end them,’ mean * die,' though they 
seem to mean ‘fight evils and conquer them.' It also 
follows that ‘To be, or not to be,’ applies to this life, as 
most folks hold, and not to the future life; and that 
‘ Whether t is Nobler to 'end them‘ is in apposition to, 
and expands 1 To be, or not to 1m.' and is not an intro¬ 
ductory adverb-clause to it, as some able men think, as 
il the sense was. ‘ Whether it is nolder to suffer Ills here, 
or resist them, the question is, is there a future life.' 
Shakspere, no doubt, got his sea-metaphor—first, from an 
after continuer of Holinshed: ‘A Registre of Hysterics 
written in Greeke by jElianus, a Romane, and de- 
lincred in Englishe . . by Abraham Fleming.' London, 

1576. the Twelfth Booke, leaf 127, back: 

OP THE Al-'DACITIE and bouidnes op the people celtak 
The people Cettae are most ready, and able, to take any kinde of 
daungurous aduenlurc, and arc not afrayde of any blustringe stotme 
, They count runningc away so reprnchfull, that oftentimes they 
will skane moue when a house is ruinous, and ready lo fall vpon their 
headcs, or when it bumeth eagerly in euery corner, and is m a bright 
flame rmimlc about them: Moreouer some of them are so boulde, or 
rather desperate, that they throw theuisolucs into y* fomey floudes 
with their swordes drawer In their liandes, and shaking their uuehnes, 
as though they were of force and violence to withstand the rough 
waues, to resist the strength of the streame, and to nuke the floudes 
aflraide least they should be wounded with their weapons. 

“ But Shakspere might also well have seen the passage 
above from Nicolas of Damascus (born 04 B.C.), for it 
hiul appeared in print in 1593—at Heidelberg, says the 
Museum Catalogue; Geneva, the Bibliog. Unit, —both iu 
its original Greek and a Latin translation opposite, by 
N. Orngius. 

“The first Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ (1603) has not the allu- 
sion to the Keltic custom, but only reads in sc. vi. (after 
II. ii. 169): 

Ham. To be, or not to be, I there's the pomt, 

To Die, to sleepc, is that all? 1 all, 

“Aristotle, says Mr. W. A. Harrison, refers to the Kelts 


1 Aristotle, Ethics, Eudtm., lib, iii., cap. i, Nicolas of Damascus, 
and Aeli.tn, I'ar. Htstor., lib. xii„ cap. 33, have attributed the like 
extravagant proceedings to the Kelts or Gauls. Nicolas of Damas¬ 
cus, Relit/., pp. 373, 373, says that the Kelts resist the tides of the 
ocean with their swords in their hands, till they perish In the wafers, 
in order that they may not seem to fear death l>y taking the precau¬ 
tion to fly. 

2 The Cimbri inhabited Denmark and the adjacent regions, p. 193 , 
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in the Nieomaehean aa well as in the Eudemian Ethics 
(Book III., cap 1). The latter passage is: 

He is imt a brave man »lio exposes himself to danger knowingly, in 
consequence of fury (&* fvpJr], like the Celtae who take op .inns and 
rush U]ion gitfwaves ol the sea. . . . 

“The former passage is in the Micomachean Ethics (Book 
III., cap. 4, vii.): 

But the man who, like the Celts, fears nothing, neither earthquake 
, may be called, not courageous, but rather mad or insensate. 

Ur Irving semis the following note, giving a somewhat 
different view of the passage, from “ God in Shukspenrc,” 
by “ Clelia," 1880: 

“In modern editions there is always a note of interroga¬ 
tion (?) where in the 1623 edition there was a eohft (:) 
... If a note of interrogation ("') in the fifth line were 
correct, we should have the question asked, “ is it Holder 
in the mind to consent to life or to consent to suicide?" 
And the question would be thus answered: “ It is nobler 
in the mind to consent to suicide, because death is more 
desirable than life, and because a brave man should risk 
the mere possibility that the soul may be immortal, and 
that present conduct may affect injuriously happiness 
In .vvtl world." But if this be, as indeed it is, com¬ 
pletely .nisatisfactory as an answer to the question sup¬ 
posed, then surely it will lx our boutiden duty to the 
poet to examine the opening lines as originally printed 
not as a question, and to accept the meaning they shall 
then appear to have, if any, and if less in conflict with 
the soliloquy as a whole. Is it noble m the mind at ail 
to do what is simply desirable - ' And wlien the mind 
acknowledges the possibility of immortality, acknow¬ 
ledges a portentous risk in suicide, can it be considered 
noble in the mind to be reckless of tins risk? Mo, to l>oth 
questions. . . . 

“My final reason for not accepting this ■emendation, 
this grotesque protest against itself— - ', is that there was 
never any need to change the colon in the 1023 edition, 
even if a question was asked. But no question was a«ked, 
and so the change entirely destroyed the sense of this 
whole soliloquy I will now restore the sense, so long 
lost Here it ig in paraphrase: “ Whether it is nobler in 
the mind to bear ev 11 or resist it, after all the great ques¬ 
tion is, Is there a life after death? If there be not, let 
death come and end all. If there be,—ah, that is the 
thought which makes men endure the ills of life. Con¬ 
science makes cowards of them. They dare not die. And 
thus, conscience, and thinking generally, stand as with 
me in the way of action " 

302 tine 65: ay, there's the RCB. - See Richard IT. note 
242 The word is a technical term in the game of bowls. 

303. Line 67: H'Aen tee have shuffled off this mortal coll,. 

— The word noil is often used by Shakespeare in its old 
Sense (not yet quite evaporated) of turmoil or trouble¬ 
some confusion. This mortal coil might thus mean what 
Poe terms “the fever called living.” There is also the 
other sense of coil, as in a coil of ropes; so that with the 
general idea of turmoil there may be a special reference 
to something coiled round the body, entangling and fet¬ 
tering it, or to the body us what Fletcher (Bonduca, iv. 1) 
calls tile “ case of flesh." 

304 Line 70: the whips and scorns of TIMS. —It is not 
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perhaps necessaiy to take time as neceffkarily meaning 
“ the times," but the word had formerly that signification. 
Hunter (Illustrations oi^Shakespeare, ii. 240) quotes the 
following example from Taylor the Water-Poet: 

Mock'd in rtiyine,. 

And made the only scornful theme of time; 

and the Olarendor*Press e^d., giving the quotation, add 
another from Southwell, Saint Peter's Complaint, stanza 
v. 1. 4, p. 12, cd Grosart: ■ * 

The scume of Time , die infamy of Pome. 

305. Line 71; the ranch man's contifiiiely —The Ff. 
have poore in place of the proud of Qq. The latter seems 
decidedly the most expressive, ami lias been adopted all 
but universally. Th^two expressions ere of e.ouray really * 
synonymous* only, as Corson remarks (Jottings on the 
Text of Hamlet, p. 24): “ the genitive is differently used: 
in the first, it is objective, ‘ the poor mail's contumely,' 
meaning the contumely or contemptuous treatment the 
jsior man suffers; in the second, it is subjective, ‘tile 
proud man’s contumely,' meaning the contumely or eon- 
temptuous treatment the proud man exercises.” Johnson 
acutely remarks that “Hamlet, in his enunciation of 
miseries, forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a 
prince, and mentions ninny evils to which inferior stu 
turns only arc exposed " To Mr. Furness it is “evident 
that Shakespeare is speaking in his own person*:" but 
why - ' Surely it is not necessary to suffer all “the thou¬ 
sand natural shocks that flesh iB h»ir to” m order to re¬ 
cord them lminingly in a dramatic soliloquy. 

306. Line 72- The pivots of PEsqisb lore —This is the 
reading of t). 2 and Q.(lie Ff. have dispriz'd, i e. un¬ 
dervalued, which a few editors adopt, including Furness, 
who defends the reading not only on seutiniental grounds, 
but as durum lectio. The wold dispnze occurs once else¬ 
where in the Folio, Tndlns and (Tcssida, iv. 5. 74: »(■ 
jmzing the Knight oppos'd," where the Q has misprizing 
Father reading gives an admirable suise, and Corson 
throws out an ingenious suggestion on behalf of the Ff. 
by saying that “ a disprized or undervalued love, a love 
that is only partially appreciated and responded to, would 
be apt to suffer more pangs than a despised love.” This 
subtle point in love's casuistry can only be elucidated by 
the help of those whom it particularly concerns. 

307. Line 75: gin'afirs.-Tliis i^ a legal term, from the 
writ beginning Quietus est, for an acquittance or settle¬ 
ment of account. Compare the Italian form of receipt, 
“per quietanza." Cotgrave has: “flescharge: f. A dis¬ 
charge; acquittance ; Quietus est." Compare tymnet 
exxvi. 11,12: 

Her audit, though delay'd, answer'd must be, 

And her quietus is to render thee ; 

and see sftsu Webster, Duchess of Malfy, i. I: t 

And 'cause you shall not come to me in debt, • 

Being now my steward, here upon your lips 
1 sign your ijmehis est. —Works, vol. I. p. ii)8. 

t> 

308. Line 76: a bare BODKlNc-BorfWu is an old wil'd 
for a dagger. Chaucer uses it hi speaking of the murder 
of Catsar (Monkes Tale, 1. 714, ed. Morris): 

And in the Lapitnll annou him hent 
This false Brutus, and Ins other foon. 

And stileld him with bodekyns anoon. 
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.Randolph usfti the word in the same connection in The 
Muses'Looking Glass, 1638, ii. 2: 

Afp. A rapier 'b but a^edim 
Dei. And a bodkin ^ 

Is ajnost dangerous weapon: since I read 
Of Julius Ceesar's death, I durst not venture 
Into a barber's shop for fear of b'Hiktm. 

—WorWf,, cd. W.^' Hazlitt, 1875, p 202. 

jjn Scot's Diseoverie of Witchcraft (Nicholson's Reprint, 
p. 291) there is a cut of these bodkins used in juggling 
tricks. Perhap* however, ns Mr. Marshall says in his 
Study of Hanuet, “ bodkin here does not mean dagger, 
but a womans bodkin, or perhaps a ‘writing steel,' or 
‘stylus.' (See the passage quoted in Richardson's Dic¬ 
tionary sub ‘ Bodkin,' from Holland's translation of Sue¬ 
tonius- ‘ doe nothing else but catch flies* and with the 
sharp point of a bodkin or writing - steel prick them 
through.’) I think there is no doubt that Hamlet wishes 
to mention the most contemptible instrument which 
could take away his life " (p. 106, 11 .). 

309. Line 76: who would FAKiiKM) hmr. - Ff. have these 
fardels, which is perhaps right, ag, though the metre is 
not improved, the sense gains some what by the massing 
together of all the ovIIb specified, under the contemptuous 
term, these fardels. The word means a bundle or burden. 
Cotgjave has “ Fardeau• a fardle, burthen, trussc, packe, 
bundle." Furness (piotes Acts xxi. 10, version of 1081: 
“ after these days we trussed up onr fardels and went vp 
to Jerusalem." .Shakespeare uses the word only here and 
in The Winter’s Tale, where it. recurs many times in the 
4th and 0th acts, always in reference to the bundle found 
with I’erdita (see note 203). 

310. Line 77; To GRUNT ami sweat under a weary life. 
—The word grunt has seen better days. Stcevens quotes 
several testimonies to its respectability; but neither Tur- 
berville nor Stauyhurst is a gieat authority. The latter 
translates “supremuiu congoinuit"- “for sighing it 
grunts ‘ —but then Stanylmrst's translation of the first 
four books of the .Lucid (Leyden, 1582) is probably the 
most outrageous specimen extant of printed English. 
Chaucer, however, has (Montes Talc, line 718, etl. Morris): 

But never jprvnf he at no struok hut oon 

And Cotgrave defines gromler, . . also to grunt, 
groane, grumble, &c.” In Tottcl's Miscellany, 1557, in 
Nicholas Grimald s The death of Zoroas, Ac., wo have: 

Here grunts, here grones, echwliere strong youth is spent 

—Arher's Reprint, p, 1*0. 

And in Armin’s Ne& of Ninnies, 1608, we find: 

fat Toole'S of this age will gronte and sweat umlor tins massie 
—Sil Soc. cd Collier, p. 26. 

Pope ot course altered grunt into groan, having a certain 
colour for his linguistic prudery in the follo\#ng line in 
Julies Ciesar, iv 1. 22: 

Tofrawr and sweat under the business. 

Groan was first introduced into the text in the Q. of 1670. 
111 . Lines 79,80: # 

The undiscover'd countrgfrom whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 

It certainly seems strange that Hamlet should give utter¬ 
ance to this sentiment when he has just had “ocular 


demonstration u to the contrary. Malone ingeniously 
remarks: “ Our poet without doubt in the passage before 
us intended to say, that from idle unknown region of the 
dead no traveller returns with all hia.cwyxi-mil powers; 
such as he who goes on a voyage of discovery tn-ings back, 
when he returns to the port from which he sailed,” Per¬ 
haps this may be so; but it seems to me quite possible 
that the passage had been written by Shakespeare on 
another occasion—jotted down perhaps on his “ tables ’* 
—and that in introducing it here he overlooked the con¬ 
tradiction which the words as they stand eertainly do 
imply. The thought here expressed is, one need hardly 
say^ the common property of all writers, as It must be 
the inevitable reflection of all thinkers. Douce compares 
Job x. 21 and xvi. 22, and Malone eites Marlowe, Edward 
II. v. 6; 

weep not for Mortimer, 

That .scorns the world, and, as a traveller. 

Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 

—Works, cd, Dycc (Moxon), p. sai. 

Steevens makes the inevitable comparison with Catullus, 
iii. 11,12: 

Qui nunc it per ztur tcncbricosuui 
Illuc, undo ne^anl redire quemquaml 

312. Line 83: Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all — Compare Richard Ill. i. 4. 137, et scq., where the 
thought is further developed. Of us all is omitted in the 

Qq 

313. Line 85: the pale cast of thought.— Shakespfeare 
probably had in mind both meanings of the word thought, 
its customary one. and the other meaning, of auxious care, 
familiar to us from Matthew vi. 34: “Take therefore no 
thought fin - the morrow," which the Revised Version 
renders, “ lie not anxious for the morrow." 

314. Line 80: A nd enterprises of great 1«ITH and moment. 
—Qq here read pitch, and the Cambridge editors prefer 
this reading, stating in a note: “ In this doubtful passage 
we have retained the reading of the Quartos, although 
the players’ Quartos of 1676,1683,1695,1703. have, con¬ 
trary to their custom, followed the Folios, which may 
possibly indicate that ‘ pith ’ was the reading according to 
stage tradition " “Pith amt marrow" occurs in i. 4. 22; 
pitch is used in Twelfth Night, i. 1.12, Ac. Either word 
is quite appropriate, ami if one is a printers' error for 
the other, it is impossible to tell, or even to conjecture, 
which is the true reading. On the whole pith seems to 
me preferable. 'Corson (Jottings on the Text of Shake¬ 
speare's Hamlet, pp. 24,25) gives a number of quotations 
from Shakespeare in defence of this reading. 

315. Line 87: ICHii this regard their currents turn 
awry.— Iff. have away, doubtless a printers’ error, in any 
cose a weaker reading. 

316. Line 97: My honour'd lord, YOU know right well 
you did —All the Qq. print you, the Ff. T. Corson de¬ 
fends the latter reading by suggesting that Ophelia’s 
meaning is “The remembrances you gave me may have 
been trifles to you, such trifles as left r.o impression on 
your mind of your having given them; but J know right 
well they did, as they were most dear to me at the time ” 
(Jottings, p 25). The Qq. reading, however, Btill seems 
to me the more natural of the two. 
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317. lines 105-108: That if you be honest and fair, yoi'R 
Honesty should admit no discourse to your beauty. —This 
is the reading of Ff.; the Qq. print you. Caldecott well 
explains the pasytge, which has sometimes been misun¬ 
derstood: *‘ l *lf you really possess these qualities, chastity 
and beauty, and mean to sup])ort the character of both, 
your honesty should he so chary of your beauty ns not to 
suffer a thing so fragile to entertain discourse, or to be 
parleyed with.' The lady, 'tis true, interprets the words 
otherwise, giving them the turn that best suited her pur¬ 
pose." 

318. Lines 130,131: What should such fellows as 1 do 
crawling between heaven and earth?—' This is the jad¬ 
ing of Ff. and of Q. 1; the other Qq. have earth and heaven. 
There is not much to choose between the two readings. 
The Cambridge editors follow the Ff. in the Cambridge 
edition, the Qq. in the Globe and Clarendon Press edi¬ 
tions 

319. Line 135: no where.—ft. print no way. 

320. Lines 149-153: l have heard of your PAINTINGS too, 
well enough; God has given you one FACE, and you make 
youTsel i'f \ another: you jig, you amble, and you lisp, and 
nicks\'IE God's creatures. — F. 1 has pratlings lor paint¬ 
ings, and instead of face, pace. Both readings 1 take to 
be mere misprints, though a faint defence lias been set 
up on the ground that lisp, in the succeeding clause, gives 
countenance to prattlings, and fig and amble to pace. Jig 
is spelt gig in the Qq., yidge in the Ff.; and the former 
read and amble instead of you amble. Compare Love s 
Labour's Lost, lii. 1. 11, 12: ‘‘to jig off a tunc at the 
tongue's end;” and Julius Cwsar, iv. 3.137: 

What should the wars do with these jigging fools I 

See note 360 below, where jig is spelt gigge m the quota¬ 
tion from Florio. Amble is used of an affected smooth¬ 
ness of gait (See note 41 to Kichard III.) Nickname is 
used as a verb only here and in Love's Labour’s Lost, 
v. 2. 349; as a substantive only in Borneo and Juliet, ii. 
1 . 12 . 

321. Line 159: The courtier's, soldier's, scholars eye, 
tongue, sword.— This is very likely a misprint, soldier's 
and scholar's having been accidentally transposed; ami 
several editors have adopted the more precise reading, 
which is indeed that of Q. 1. But Farmer quotes i« de¬ 
fence of tlie reading of Qq. and Ft, Lucrece, 015,010, in 
which a similar transposition occurs, perhaps, however, 
for tlie sake of the rhyme: 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 

Where subjects' eyes do team, do read, do look. 

322. Line 166; Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and 
harsh.— This is the reading of Ff., which I prefer to 
Capell's usually followed emendation: Like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tunc and harsh. Qq. have jangled out of 
time, no doubt a misprint 

323. Line 174: the hatch and the disclose.— Disclose 
is a technical term, explained in the passage quoted by 
Steevens from Handle Holme, Academy of Armory and 
Blazon, bk. ii. ch. ii, p. 238: “ Disclose is when the young 
Just peeps through the shell. It is also taken for the 
laying, hatching, or bringing forth young: as ‘she dis¬ 
closed three birds.'" See below, v. 1.310. 
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324. Line 192: To show his grief. —Ff. ba^ griefs, which 
is followed by Furness, who cites Corson’s explanation 
that gnV/«=grievances, at it does in ill. 2. 352. 


326 - Line 194 : ff she find him not—Compare All's 
Well, ii. 3. 210,217: “I have now found the*e; when I lose 
tliee again, I care not;” where found is used, in double 
entendre, for founefbut, as it is, entirely, here. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 

326— Francois-Victor Hugo, in the I Adduction to his 
translation of the play (ed. 1873, p. 77, translated in Fur¬ 
ness, Now Var. Ed. vol. ii p. 390), has tlie following ad¬ 
mirable note on the strict dramatic relevancy of tlie 
Players scenes: “ErSdite critics, while acknowltdgiug 
the flue wisdom of Hamlet's counsels to the players, have 
nevertheless stoutly denied the dramatic propriety of 
introducing these counsels at all. The two scenes, iu 
whieli Hamlet makes the actors rehearse, have been re¬ 
garded by these critics as hors-d'oeuvre, very maguifleent, 
it is true, but none the less as hors-d'oeuvre. Herein lies, 
iu my opinion, a very grave error. Hamlet wishes to 
have a piece noted, the sight of which will force the guilty 
K ing to reveal his crime It is readily perceived that the 
manner in which this piece is to be interpreted is of great 
importance to him. Hamlet has before him mere,strol- 
ling players, buffoons addicted to low clap-trap or gro¬ 
tesque contortions, decked out in Ridiculous costume. 
Wherefore, if the scene to he acted before Claudius has 
not due decorum, if one of the actors mouths it like a 
town criei, if another has his per .wig befrouzlcd, if the 
clown, just at the most imi»ortant point, cuts some of the 
wretched jokes that downs are so fond of, why then, for¬ 
sooth, the whole effect that Hamlet is aiming at is ruined. 
The terrible tragedy, w hereof the last scene is to be acted 
off the stage, wii’ end like a farce in a market-place aimd 
peals of laughter. But if, on the other hand, the acting 
proceeds smoothly, the result is sure. The more natural 
the actor, the deeper will lx? Claudius’s emotion; the 
truer the acting of the fictitious murderer, the more 
manifest will be the panic of the real one. It is there¬ 
fore essential that Hainlet should have the piece re¬ 
hearsed with the greatest care before it is performed in 
public. 

327. Line 7: the whirlwind of passion .—This is the read¬ 

ing of Ff., and is followed by many editors. Qq. have 
“whirlwind of your passion.” It is difficult to decide 
between the two reftdingB, hut the*Qq, reading is held 
by some to be move characteristic in its cumulative 
vehemence. * 

328. Line 10: to HEAlt O ROBUSTIOUS PERIWIG-PATED 
fellow .—Instead of hear, Ff. have see, which some defend. 
But, as P’umess says: “the ‘ears of the groundling^ t!re 
not ‘split’ by what they see."—Robustious is used again 
by Shakespeare in Henry V. lii. 7.158,159: “the men do 
sympathize with the mastiffs in robustious and rAj^h 
coming on.” It occurs in the qifttation from Taylor given 
in note 273 to Henry VIII. Mr. Browning has tlie word 
in his Parleying (1887), p. 219: 

Join in, give voice robustious rude and rough. 
Periwig-pated, used W players, is explained by Steevens’ 
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quotation from livery Woman in her Humour (1609): “As 
none wen§ hoods but monks and^adies; and feathers but 
fore-horses, &c. —none periwigs hut players and pic¬ 
tures ” * 

• 

329, Line 12: the groundlings.— This was a common 
term of contempt for “ the understanding gentlemen of 
the ground" (Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Induction, 
p.dUXS, ed, Gifford), or that part of the audience who paid 
a penny for admission, and stood on the unfloored ground 
in the pit of th^tleatre. See Dekker's Gull’s Hornbook, 
ch. vi.: “your groundling and gallery-commoner buys his 
sport by the penny, and, like a haggler, is glad to utter 
it again by retailing." Mares cites Lady Alimony, i. 1: 
“Besides, sir, all*bur galleries and ground-stands are 
furnished, and the groundlings within the yard grow in¬ 
finitely unruly." 

3%). Line 16: / would have such a fellow whiffled.—So 
Qq.; Ff. have could, which seems a little more consider¬ 
ate. 

331. Line 15: Termagant.—Termagant, so frequently 
alluded to in the plays of the period, is represented in 
the early metrical romances us the god of the Saracens; 
as iu Guy of Warwick, where the Soudan says: 

Sn (lelpe me M.tlmune of might 
• Anil Terma^ouHt my Ginl so bright. 

Ritson quotes Bale's Acts of English Oetaries, Rellqucs, 
i 77: “ Greunyug upon her lyke Tcnitagauntes in a play." 
His character, from all accounts, must have been ex¬ 
tremely outrageous and violent. Shakespeare uses the 
word in one other place, but ns an adjective, I. Henry IV. 
v. 4. 114: “ that hot termagant Scot" 

332. Line 16: it out-herods Herod.—Herod was the typi¬ 
cal tyrant of the mystery-plays. Furness gives some 
specimens of his diction (Var Ed. p 227), with the signi¬ 
ficant stage-direction (Coventry miracle-play of the Na¬ 
tivity, Marriott, p. 83): “ Here Eiode ragis iu thys pagond, 
and iu the strete also." Compare Chaucer. The Miller's 
Tale (Harl. MS. lines 3383, 3384) 

Stan tyme to idiewe his lightne-. ami ituistrjc 
He plcyeih herody on a scaffold liye 

333. Line 2!-.pressure. -Shakespeare only uses the word 
pressure in one other place, ante, i. 6.100: 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 

334. Line 36: nor hum.— The Ff. have or Norman, which 
is an evident misptint of the reading in the text, that of 
the Qu, nor man & 1 has nor Tvik. 

3&Vtoe 38: had made mf.n — 1 Theobald's suggestion, 
adopted by Rann and Furness, “had made them," is in¬ 
genious, and may very possibly be right. But I do not 
think the reading of Qq. and IT. must necessity give 
bad sense; for Hamlet is merely recording liis sensations 
on looking at certain actors, who had made him wonder 
at men being so unlike humanity Compare Lear, ii. 2. 
69J*t: 0 

Kent. nature disUaims in tliec: a tailor made thee. 

Corn. Thou art a strange fellow: a tailor make a man! 

Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir: a stone-cutter or a painter could not have 
made him so Ul, though they had been hut two hours o' the trade. 

336. Lines 42-60: And let those tWht play your clowns 


speak no more than is set down for them, &c.—The advice 
which Hamlet here gives to the comic actors who insist 
upon giving their own “gag" in place of, or in addition 
to, the words “set down for them,*is got inapplicable 
to-day; in Shakespeare's time it was greatly needed. 
“The clown," sayB Malone, “very often addressed the 
audience, in the midst of the play, and entered into a 
contest of raillery and sarcasm with such of the audience 
as chose to engage with him "—after the manner, one 
may supiwse, of some modern “ artistes " of the music- 
hall. 

337. Lines 59, 60: 

# Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As E'ER my CONVERSATION OOP'® WITHAL. 

Else notes the imitation of tills in Nat Field's A Woman 
is a Weathercock: " One-and-thirty good morrows to the 
fairest, wisest, richest widow that ever conversation coped 
withal." 

338. Line 66 : And, crook the PREGNANT hinges of the 
knee.—Furness admirably defines the word pregnant, in 
its present nse, as “ pregnant, because untold thrift la 
born from a cunning use of the knee." 

339. Line 67: fawning. —So Qq. Ff. have faming, 
which, says Stratniann (Dictionary of Old English, s.v. 
“fainen," apud Furness), is not a misprint, but another 
form of fawning, just as good, if not better. 

340 LineR 68-70: 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal'd thee for herself. 

Tin's is the reading of Ff. Qq have: 

—cbitinguiili her rlection, 

S' hntlt [she hath] scal'd thee for herself; 

which here and there an editor has been found to prefer. 

341. Line 74: Whose blood and judgment are so well 
Commingled. —Qq print remedied. The word comniedlcd 
was hi use in the sense of commingled. Compare Web¬ 
ster, The White Devil, iii. 1: “Religion, 0, how it is 
eommedled with policy!" (Works, p. 25) 

342. Line 84: the very comment of THV sou!.—Ft. here 
read my, a pretty evident misprint, which Knight en¬ 
deavours to defend on psychological grounds. The de¬ 
fence seems to me extremely weak. “ Hamlet," he says, 

j “ having told Horatio the ‘ circumstances’ of liis father’s 
! death, and imparted his suspicions of his uncle, entreats 
' his friend to observe his uncle ‘ with the very comment 
! of my soul,'—Hamlet’s soul.' Surely Dyce is right in 
replying, that what Hamlet wanted was for Horatio to 
observe the king on his own account, quite indepen¬ 
dently— 

And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 

343. Line 89: stithy.—Stithy (as also stithe, the reading 
of Ff) is and was used both for a smith's anvil and for his 
shop. Here it evidently means the latter. Shakespeare 
employs the word as a verb in Troilus and Cressida, iv. 6. 
255: “ the forge that stithied Mars his helm." 

344 Line 95: I must be IDLE.— Compare iii. 4.12: 

Came, come, you answer with an idle tongue; 
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nml Lear, 1. 3. 10: “Idle old man,” used of the crazy 
king. The Clarendon Press editors state that idle is still 
used in Suffolk for foolish, light-headed, crazy. It is more 
than once f useiVemphatically in this seuse in Q 1. 

345. Lines 08,99: the chameleon V doth; i.e. air. teste Sir 
Thomas Browne, Psendodoxia Epidemics: or. Enquiries 
into very many received Tenets, and commonly presumed 
Truths, 164(5. Bk. iii chap. xx. “Of the Cnnicleou," pp 
157-163, begins thus: “Concerning the Chameleon there 
generally passeth an opinion that it liveth otiely niton 
nyro, and is sustained by no other aliment; thus much 
is in plaine tenues affirmed by Selinus, l’liny, and divers 
other, and by this periphrasis is the same desiriSjd by 
Ovid; All which notwithstanding niton enquiry, 1 fiudo 
the assertiou mainly controvertible, and very much to 
faile in tile three inducements of beliefe.” Compare Two 
■Gent, of Verona, ii 1. J78, 179’ “though the chameleon 
Love can feed mi the aii;" and Sat. Field, A Woman is a 
Weathercock: “ I do live like a chameleon upon the air, 
and not like a mole upon the earth’ (Hazlitt’s Hodsley, 
vol. M. p. 45). 

316 1 ine 104. yon planed I' THU UNIVERSITY, you my! 
—Tin '.'unbrtdge editors, who should be authoritative 
on the subject, say in their Clarendon Press edition: 

“ The halls of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge were 
the scenes of theatrical performances m, special occa¬ 
sions, such as Commencement at Cambndge, or the visit 
of royal or distinguished personages In 1504, ou Sunday 
evening, August the (Ith, Queen Elizabeth saw the Aulu- 
lana of Plautus in the antecliapel of Kings College 
Chapel. On the occasion of tiie visit of James 1. and 
Prince Charles to Cambridge in 1614 plays w ere performed 
in the hall of Trinity College: among them the comedies of 
Ignoramus and Albuniazar, which have escaped oblivion. 
On the title-page of the quarto of Hamlet, 1603, it is said, 
‘As it hath bccne diuerse times acted bj his Iiighriessc 
semants in the Cittie of Loudon: as also in the two Vni- 
vcrsitics of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-wherc. " 

347. Line 108: I dnl mart Julian Cersur.- -Possibly an 
allusion by Shakespeare to liis own play of Julius ('icsar, 
which probably appealed in 1(501. A play called Cicsnr'a 
Fail (by Webster, Middleton, Drayton, and others) was j 
acted in 1602. A Latin play on the subject of ‘’lesar's ' 
death was performed at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1562; ! 
and perhaps it was in this that Poionius did enact Julius j 
Ciesar. 

348. Line 119: in your lap. - Steevcns thinks it was a | 
common act of gallantry to lie at a mistress' feet “dnring ! 
any dramatic representation ” liouce, however, reason- , 
ably limits the custom to mnsques and entertainments in 
private houses. See Beaumont and Fletcher, The Queen 
of Corinth, i. 2: 

Uiliers licr to her coarh. lies at her feet j 

At solemn ni.W|iu*s 

—Works, p, sC. 

Lines 121,122 are omitted in Qq. 

349. Line 123: Do yon think I meant country MATTERS? 

—Klze compares Greene, Durostus and Fawnia (Flnzlitt’s 
8h. Library, part i vol. iv. p. 58): “ delighting as much to 
taIke of Pan and his c.untrey prankes, as Ladies to tell of 
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Venus and her wanton fezes;” and Marston's Malcontent, 
ii. 3 (Works, od HaUimpll. vol. ii. p. 229). • 

350 Line 132j your only jig-maker.—The Clarendon 
Press edd. quote Cotgravo: “Farce; f. A (fond and dis¬ 
solute) Play, Cumedie. or Enterinde: also, the lyg at the 
end of an Enterjmle, wherein some pretie Kuauerie is 
acted ' Florin libs: “ Frottola , a country gigye, or round, 
or couutrie song, or wanton verse.” (.'oilier says that 
i a pg “seems to have been a ludicrous composition, in 
rhyme, sung, or said by the clown, aSldsaccoinpanied by • 
dancing and playing upon the pipe and tabor” {History of 
English Dramatic Poetry, iii. 380). 

351. Lines 137, l^S: let the devil year black, t for I'll* 
have, a suit*/ sajiles. — Tt is not clear whether by sable* 
Shakespeare meant mourning garments or robes trimmed 
with sable fur; or whether, as the Clarendon Press editors 
plausibly suggest, he intended an equivoque on tho two 
meanings of the word, as in Massinger and Middleton, 
The Old Law, ii. 1: 

A cunning grief, 

Th.it \ only fond with sables for o show, 

But gawily-lieancd 

—Massinger's Works, p. 4 = 1 . 

Malone quotes a number of passages to sliow r the high 
estimation in which sable-trimmed robes were held in 
England in the time of Shakespeare, as much as*a thou¬ 
sand ducats twiiig sometimes given for “a face of cables,” 
and the statute of apparel, 24 Horry VIII. e. 13, having 
ordained that sables might, lie used by no one under the 
degree of an earl. A suit of sables may therefore lie equi¬ 
valent. to rich and gaudy attire', and thus the greatest 
possible contrast to a mourning suit of black. Capell 
(Notes, vol. i. p. 136, a pud Furness) says: “It is scarce 
worth remarking, bi mg a fact, of such notoriety, that 
■ sables, the furs so called, arc the finery of most northern 
nations; so th.'t Ilamlet’s saying amounts to a declara¬ 
tion, that lie would leave off his blacks, sinee his father 
was so long dead. ’ 

352. Lines 144.143: For, 0, for , 0, the hobby-horse is for¬ 
got- Sec note 59 to Love's Labour's Lost (iii. 1. 30, where 
the same quotation is made). Compare Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Women Pleased, iv. 1; “Shall the hobby-horse 
be forgot then v ' and Hen Jonson's Entertainment of the 
Queen anil Prince at Altliorpe: “Jhe hobby-horse is forgot." 

353. Line 145: The dumb-show enters.—The necessity 
for tills dumb-show is not very obvious. As Pye remarks, 
in his Comments on the Commentators (quoted in Fur¬ 
ness, iv. l. 241). “there is 110 apparent reason vdry the 
Usurper should not be quite as much affectflrfy thig 
nmte “representation of his crimes as he is afterwards 
when the same action is accompanied by words." Calde¬ 
cott attempts an explanation by suggesting that “Hum- 
let, intent on ‘ catching the conscience of the king/furald 
naturally wish that his ‘mouse-trap’ should be doubly 
set, and could never ho supposed willing to relingiilsh 
any one of those engines, the^ise of which custom Had 
authorized." This last statement, however, is far from 
correct, for, ob Hunter says (vol. ii. p. 249): “To repre¬ 
sent the story of a play in dumb-show when the play itself 
is going to be performed appears a most extraordinary 
mode of procedure,*and nothing like it has been traced 
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in the usages of the English theatre, or, I believe, in the 
theatres the more polished nogons of Europe. What 
newest approach to It, and may be by some mistaken for 
it, are the Dumb-shows in Saekville's Gft-bodttc and Gas- 
coign's Jocasta. lint whoever considers these shows at¬ 
tentively will perceive that they are something essentially 
different from the exhibition of the v«^y action which is 
immediately to follow with the accompanying dialogue. 
They are, in fact, but so many moralisations, resembling 
the choruses of tln^ireek drama, the moral lessons being I 
read in action rtlllier than in words. 1 do not recollect 
any other English play with a dumb-sliow even of this 
kind; and Ophelia's question, ‘What means this, my 
•lord?’ ayd * Will li#tcJl us what thi^how meant?’ prove 
that shows such as these made no part of Ae common 
dramatic entertainments of England." Hunter then pro¬ 
ceeds to state his theory, that “ such strange and unsuit¬ 
able anticipations were according to the common practice 
of the Danish theatre " Ills argument, however, is founded 
on a totally mistaken inference, as FJze conclusively 
points out in his edition, pp 187, IKS. The fact remains 
that dumb-shotes of this sort were unknown to the stage, 
anrl that Shakespeare must therefore have had a very 
definite reason for introducing this one—perhaps the 
reason throw n otft by Caldecott, and also given by Knight. 

354 Lines 147,148: Many, this in .MlCHINO mallecho ; 
it mentis mischiefMichwgmallecho is M alone's univer¬ 
sally received renderflig of the Miehiuy Malicko of Ef.; 
mv nehiny Mallico of Qq. Mallecho is probably the Spanish 
mailt ecu, which it is convenient to render mischief The 
meaning is, mure literally, a wicked deed. Micher occurs 
in I. Henry IV. ii 4. 451, in the sense which it still has 
among hoys, a truant: “.Shall the blessed sun of heaven 
prove a micher and eat blackberries?” (a turn of phrase 
which recalls the French idiom for the same thiug, faire, 
I'ccole huissoniere). Alin alien has: “ To Miche, or secretly 
to hide himself out of the way, as Truants doe from 
sohoole;" and Florin, coming somewhat nearer to the 
sense we want, detines Aceiapinnre “ To miche, to shrug 
or sneake in some corner.” Michimj mallecho may there¬ 
fore not unreasonably be taken to mean underhand 
wickedness, or, as the Clarendon Press edd. put it, sneak¬ 
ing or skulking mischief. Magimi suggested in Fraser’s 
Magazine, Dec. 1830, thafrtlic true reading was indicated 
in the Qq., and was mucIio malhecho, much mischief. 

355. Line 162: Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring ? 

—Ff. print Poesie. (tie Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 147- 
150, nrijf note 355. These posies, or mottoes, chiefly for 
rings, are^requently referred to in Elizabethan plays. 
Compare Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1. 88-01: 

Kings she made 

• Of rushes that grew by, and to 'em spoke 

• The prettiest posies, —" Thus our true love's tide,” 

" This you may loose, not me," and many a one. 

—Ed. Littledale (N. Shale, Soc ), p. 75 . 

In Mis notes to the play >Jr. Littledale refers to several 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher for references to these 
posies—Knight of the Burning Pestle, v. S; Loyal Subject, 
il. 2 (“the jewels set within”); Pilgrim, i. 2 (“Be con¬ 
stant, fair, still?” ’Tis the pony here, and here without, 
“Be good"); Woman Hater, iv. 1 poesies for chim- 
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neys"); Buie a Wife, iv. 1 (“ a blind posy in't, ‘ Love and 
a mill-horse should go round together ”). Compare 
Browning, The Bing and the Book, bk. 1. line 1390: 

A ring without a posy, and that ringeumet, 

—Vol. i, p. ?a. 

356. Line 165: Enter a King and a Queen — Strachey 
observes in reference to the interlude, that Its Intro¬ 
duction, as in other plays, “heightens our feeling of 
the main Play being a real action of men and women, 

1 while the rhyme, Ac., and the whole structure of the Inter¬ 
lude, distinguish it from the real dialogue, in a way cor¬ 
responding with that which has been pointed out in refer¬ 
ence *0 the player's recital of the speech of jEneas” 

<y. 00 ). 

357. Line 165: Phoebus CART.— For the archaism, cart 
for chariot, compare Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1.1183: 

The statue of Mars upon a carle stood; 
where carte, occurring as it does in the tremendous de¬ 
scription tif the temple of Mars armypotente, unques¬ 
tionably means a chariot, though in line 1164 above— 

1 lie carterc over-ryden with his carte— 

I think it is equally evident that carte means the same 
as it docs now, and that Boswell is right in rebuking 
Steevens for liis citation of it. 

35B. Lino 176.- * fter this line Qq. have a line not in Ff. 

hor women fear too much, even as they love; 

And tile next line begins with And. Many editors con¬ 
jecture that a line has dropped out either before or after 
this line, which is without a rhyme, and thus obviously 
imperfect. Tlie Cambridge editors suggest (what indeed 
had been my instinctive impression before turning to 
tlicir note) that the Qq. give us Shakespeare's first 
thought, incomplete, as well as the lines which he finally 
adopted as they stand in the Ff. 

359. Line 180: A nd as my lore is siz'd, my fear is so — 
Compare Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 15. 4-0: 

our six< of sorrow, 

Proportion'd to our cause, must be as great 

As that winch makes it 

360. Line 184: My OPERANT powers.—Compare the one 
other use in Shakespeare of the word operant, Timon, iv. 
3. 24, 25: 

sauce his palate 

M’ith thy most operant poison I 

361. Line 191: Wormwood, wormwood —Qq. have, in the 
margin. That's wormwood, which seems juBt as good a 
reading as that of the Ff given in the text, and adopted 
by almost all the editors. 

362. Line 214: The great man down, you mark his FA¬ 
VOURITE flies.— F. 1 has favourites, which Abbottdefenda 
and Furness adopts, considering flies one of the numerous 
instances of the third person plural in «. The sense is 
certainly much better in tills reading, for It expresses 
(better than the singular would do) the defection of the 
diminished great man's swarm of favourites and flatterers. 

I should adopt it were it not for the hideous sound pro¬ 
duced by the sequence favourites flies— an effect on the 
ear so grating that I cannot for a moment believe that 

I Shakespeare would have tolerated ii 
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363. Line 229; An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope! 
—This and the preceding line are omitted in Ft. The read¬ 
ing in the text (an for the and of Qq.) is Theobald's, uni¬ 
versally, gdopted and most probably right, though I 
think that and is not necessarily wrong. Anchor is of 
course anchorite, or hermit, from Anglo-Saxon anew, an 
abbreviation of Greek &m one who is withdrawn. 
Compare The Vision of Tiers Ploughman, 1. 95; 

And (lucres and hcrcriutes 
That holden hem in hire sdles; 

and the Romance of Robert the Devil, printed by IVynkyn 
de Worde: “We have robbed and killed nonius, holy 
aunkers, preestes," <Sc. «, 

364. Line 249; Oonzago is the DUKE'S name - Else points 
out a similar confusion of duke and king in the tragedy 
of Gorboduc; in the argument and the names of the 
speakers Gorboduc is styled Kyruje of Brittayne and Kynge 
of great Brittayne, whureas in “The Order of the dome 
shewe before the ftrste Acte" we read: “As befell vi>on 
Duke Gorboduc deuidinge his Lande to his two Sonnes.' 
Walker, frit. Exam. ii. 280-282, Article CIV. points out 
.that in Ln e's Labour's Lost the King is sometimes styled 
Duke, )U Twelfth Sight, Orsino is sometimes Duke, some¬ 
times Count; in Two Gent, of Verona, Duke and Emperor 
are confounded; in Titus Andronicus, Emperor and King; 
in Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupid's Revenge, the Duke 
and his consort are styled Duke and ljueen, and the heir 
to a dukedom talks of becoming n king; in Sidney's Ar¬ 
cadia, Bacillus is sometimes called King, sometimes Duke. 
He winds up with: “king, count, and duke, w ere one and 
the same to the poet, all involving alike the idea of sove¬ 
reign power; and thus might easily be confounded with 
each other in the memory.” 

366. Line 253: let the galled jade wince.—A proverbial 
expression. Steevene quotes Edwards,Damon and I’ytliias, 
1582: “I know the gall’d horse will soonest wince;' and 
the Clarendon Press editors refer to -Mother Bombie, i. 3, 
and Lyly’fl Euphues, p. 119 (ed. Arber): “For well I 
know none will winch except she be gawlded." 

366. Lines 26fi, 297: I could interpret between you and 
your love, if I could see the PUPPETS dollying. —Compare 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 100,101: “0 excellent 
motion! O exceeding puppet! Now will he interpret her.” 
An interpreter, in the old puppet-shows, was the person 
who had charge of the dialogue. Steevens quotes Greene's 
Groatsworth of Wit, 1621: “It was I that penned the 
moral of man’s wit, the dialogue of Dives, and for seven 
years' space was absolute interpreter of the puppets;’’ 
and Else cites Nash, Pierce Pennilesse, ed Collier, p. 21; 
“tho puling accent of hervoyce is like a fained treble, or 
ones voyce that interprets to the puppets." 

367. Line 262: So you most takb your husbands.—Qq. 
read So you mistake your husbands; Ff. So you mistake 
Husbands; the reading in the text (that of Pope) is de¬ 
rived from Q. 1: So you must take your husband. It 
seems to me decidedly preferable; indeed, the arguments 
in favour of the mistake can only be qualified by the word 
which they prefer. 

368. Line 264; “the croaking raven doth bellow for re- 
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venge. "—This is a satirical condensation, as Simpson 
pointed out in the Academy, Dec. 19,1874, of {he follow¬ 
ing lines of the True Tragedy of Richard the Third: 

The screek/ng raven sits treking for revenge. 

Whole herds of beasts comes bellowing for revenge. 

—Sh. Soc. Reprint, p. 6l. 

369. Line 285; $0 rans’the world away.— So F. 1. The 
reading Thus, adopted by many editors, seems to^me 
inndi poorer. 

370. Line 286: a forest of feathersS-^Lnlom observes: • 
“It appears from Decker'sGul's Hornbooke, that feathers 
were much worn on the stage in Shakespeare's time;” but 
tlie only reference that I can find to feathers on the stage, 
(eh. vi: flt^v a Gal&nt should behaA himself iK a Play¬ 
house) does not refer to the actors, but to the “ gallant" 
who takes his seat upon the stage. “ But on the very 
rushes where the comedy is to dance, yea, and under the 
state of Cnmbyses himself, must onr feathered ostrich, 
like a piece of ordnance, be planted valiantly, because 
impudently, beating down the inewg and hisses of the 
opposed rascality,' Compare T. Randolph, The Muses 
Looking-Glass, i. l and 2 (Works, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, p 182). 

The scene is at, the Globe Theatre 

“ Mrs. /•7c7,r, Jnv (wife to .1 lulicutibher of small-w<ircs) 1 come to 

* 

sell 'em pins and looking glasses 

Bird (the fcathcr-maii) 1 have their custom too for all their *feathers 
Iintcr Roscius, a Player. 

Bird. Master Roscius, we have brought the things you spake for 

Ko i tins . W hi, *t is w cl I 

Mrs. Flon'crdeiv Pray, sir, what f»er^e they fort 

Roscius We use them in uur play " 

371. Line 287; if the mt of my fortunes TURN Tt'RK 
with me.- Steevens cites Greene's Tul)uoque, 1614- “This 
it is to turn Tuik, 1r.mi an absolute and most compleat 
gentleman, to a most absurd, ridiculous, and fond lover’ 
(Hazlitl's Dodsley, xi 22(1). Compare Much Ado, iii. 4. 57. 

372. Line 288: with two Provincial roses on my razed 
shoes.—Hoses were the rosettes worn on shoes, much as 
they are still used, sometimes, by Indies on their slippers. 
Tne word is of very frequent recurrence in the dramatists; 
one of the stage-directions iu Massinger's City Madam, i. 

1, is: “ Enter Luke, with shoes, garters, fans, and roscS." 
Provincial roses are rosettes iu the shape of roses of Pro- 
enee or of Proving. Cotgravc has; “ Rose de Provence. 
The Prouincu Rose, the double Damaske Rose;” and 
“Hose de Previns. The ordinary double red Rose.” Ger- 
arde in his Herbal speaks of theodamask rose as him 
provineialis. Hunter (Illustrations of Shakespeare, vol. 
ii. p. 254) gives an extract from Penchant's TWwrof our 
Times, 1638, showing that aB much as £30 was sometimes 
given for a pair of roses.—hazed shoes were probably 
slashed thoes. See Stubbes, Anatomic of Abuses, ed. *683; 
p. 67, New Sh. Soc Reprint, ed. F J. Furnivail, 18fc: “To 
these their nether-stocks, they have corked shooes, pins- 
nets, and fine pantofles, which bcare them vp a flijger or 
two [two inches or more, ed. 15Q5] from the ground; wfi’erof 
some be of white leather, some of black, and some of red, 
some of black velnet, some of white, some of red, some of 
green, raced, earned, cut, and stitched all ouer with silk, 
and laid on with golde, siluer, and such like." The Claren¬ 
don Press edd. quote Randle Holme, Academy of Armory, 
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0. iii. ch. i. p. 14: “Finked or raised Shooes, have the over 
leathenffgrain part cut into llotps, or other devices.” 

873. Line 200: Half a share. —Thj actors in Shake¬ 
speare’s time had shares in the profits of the theatre, and 
were paid according to the receipts,*and proportionately 
to their merit. There is much interefting information on 
the subject of shares in theatres InlHalliwell-Phillipps' 
■lustrations of the Life of Shakespeare, 1874, pp. 80-91, 
the substanceof which is given by Furness in his Variorum 
ed. of HaniletjjpJ!. 260-202. 

374. Line 29S: pajock. -This is the reading of F. 3, F. 4. 

Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4, Q. 6 have paiock; F. 1, Q. 0 paiocke; F. 2 
pajocty; Q. (lSid^paicock; Q. (1006} jtecock. A number of 
explanations and of emendations has bdfen suggested, 
Polish, Phoenician, and Swedish being laid under contri¬ 
bution, though one may wonder where Shakespeare got 
his knowledge of these not very generally known lan¬ 
guages. The most fascinating suggestion is that of F. 
Leo (Notes and Queries, Jan. 21, 1866), w lm calmly con¬ 
jectures that the mysterious word is merely a stage-direc¬ 
tion for “hiccups' —the Haid hiccup being produced by 
Ilaralet as a polite substitution for die word, which is on 
the tip of his tongue. Dyen, with less originality, defends 
the common reading pajock, which lie says is “certainly 
equiwlent to peaeock. I have often heard the lower 
classes in the north of,Scotland call the peacock ‘the pea- 
juck, and their almost invariable name for the turkey- 
cock is ‘ bnbbly-/ocA%' ” F. A. Marshall, Study of Hamlet, 
p. 157, note, remarks that Mr. Irving, in speaking these 
lines, gives “ a new forife to the word 'pajock'or • peacock,’ 
which Hamlet substitutes for the manifest rhyme 1 ass,’ 
by looking at the fan of peacock's feathers which he had 
borrowed from Ophelia, and held In Ins hand during the 
representation of the play, as if thut had suggested to 
him the sulistitution.” 

376. Line 303: the recorders.—The recorder was an in¬ 
strument like a Hageolet, or flute with a mouthpiece. It 
was held in great esteem on account of its “ approaching 
nearest to the sweet delightfulness of the human voice." 
See Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. 240 
^quoted in Furness, p. 208), and compare Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, v. 1.123,124 (“he hath play'd on his pro¬ 
logue like a child on % recorder ”), and note 264 to that 
play. At line 350 below, the stage-direction is: “ Re-enter 
Players with Recorders;" and Hamlet says: “O, the re¬ 
corders! let me see one.” 

yj 

376. Line 315: A’o, my lord, rather with chalcr.— This 
1 b tiJ? raiding of Ff.; rather is omitted in Qq., which 
many editors follow. 

377. Lines 348, 349: by these pickers and stealers An 
affusion, doubtless, to the admonishment in trie Church 
Cat&hism to keep onr hands from picking and stealing. 
Elte quotes A Larum for London: “Orwith my swonl I’ll 
hac| yovu* flickers off” (Simpson's School of Shakspere, 
18ft, p. 72). “By this b<uid!” is used as a mild oath in 
Merchant of Venice, v. 1.161, and elsewhere in Shake¬ 
speare. In II. Henry VI. i. 3.193, Peter, the armourer’s 
man, swears “By these ten bones, my lords.” Compare 
Beanmontand Fletcher, Philaster, ii. 2, where Pharamond 
say-B to Galatea: “ By this,sweet hand.” 
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378. Line 358: “ While the grass grows."— Malone cites 
the whole proverb from Whetstone’s Promos and Cas¬ 
sandra, 1578: 

Wliylst grass doth growe, oft sterves the seelj^s^ede ; 
and from the Paradise of Dainty Devices, 1578: 

To whom of old this proverbe well it serves, 

While gross doth growe, the silly liotse he stervea, 

379. Line 360: To withdraw with you.—It is a matter of 
still unsettled conjecture to whom these words are ad¬ 
dressed, and what is their precise meaning. Malone 
added the stage-direction: “Taking Quildenstorn aside;" 
Htecvena supposed the words to be said interrogatively in 
response to a gesture of CuildenBtern’s; and emendations 
of the text have been proposed. It seems to me that the 
words are capable of eitber of two meanings. The players 
have just re-entered with recorders. Hamlet turns to 
them, takes an instrument, and then, turning again to 
Uuildenstern and Rosenerantz, takes up the thread of 
conversation with “To withdraw with you—" moving 
apart with them as lie speaks, so as to be out of the 
players’ hearing. Ur it may be, as the players come in, 
Hamlet is about to leave his friends and join them—“To 
withdraw with you,” as he says, parenthetically; when, a 
thought striking him—a thought suggested by the pipe 
he has in his hand—he tarns back to his friends with the 
words which follow. 

380. Lines 303, 304: O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, 
my love is too unmannerly. - This is a vague compliment, 
which need not be forced into a special meaning. As far 
as any explanation is necessary, or feasible, it is given by 
Warhurton: “If my duty to the king mokes me press you 
a little, my love to yon makes me still more importunate. 
If that makes me bold, this makes me even unmannerly." 

381. Line 373: fingers and THUMB.— Q. 2, Q. 3 have fie 
umber instead of thumb, an evident misprint, which 
Steevens Died to justify by supposing umber to be an old 
name for a brass key at the end of the recorder. But In 
the first place it is by no means certain, or even likely, 
that tlie recorders of Hhakospeare s time had such a brass 
key; and if they had, we have no reason to suppose that 
umber (which is used in the Faerie Queeue for “visor”) 
was the name for them. 

382. Line 376: most ELOQUENT music. —So Qq.; Ff. have 
excellent. 

383. Lines 388, 389: though you can fret me, you cannot 
play upon me —Q. 1 has “ yet you cannot play upon me,” 
which is perhaps a preferable reading, though there is not 
much to choose between the two. It is adopted by the 
Cambridge editors. 

384. Lines 409,410: 

And do such bitter business as the day 
W ould quake to look on. 

So Ff.; Qq. have “business as the bitter day," which a 
few editors have followed. I do not see what Warbur- 
ton means by saying that the expression bitter business is 
“almost burlesque.” I see nothing burlesque in it, nor 
anything reasonable or admirable in his suggestion of 
“ better day.’ 

386. Line 416: How in my words soever she 6e 8HENT. — 
The participle sherd (the only part of the verb then In 
939 
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use) occurs In three other places: Merry Wives, i. 4.38; 
Twelfth Night, iv. 2.1X2; and Coriolanua, v. 2.104. 

, , ACT Ill. Scene 3. 

386. Line 6; Hazard so near us.—This is the reading 
of Qq. (wer ’*■); Ff. have dangerous. Editors nre much at 
variance in their preferences, but the former text seems 
to me the preferable. 

387. Line 7: lunacies.—So FI.; Qq. have the evident 

misprint brums, a misprint, however, which may stand, 
as Theobald supposed, for luncs. See, on that word, note 
65 to Winter's Tale. • 

388. Line!): Tv keep those MANY many bodies safe,.— 
Compare "too too solid flesh,” i. 2.129 above; “A very 
little little let us do,” Henry V. iv. 2. 83; and the Italian 
doubling of adjectives for emphasis, as moltu multo. 

389. Line 14: That spirit vpon whose WEAL depends and 
rests.—Ft, Instead of weal, have spirit, a perfectly obvious 
misprint which has found favour in a few quarters. 

390. Line i 7 : it is a MASSY wheel.—Massy is used by 
8hakespe.il.' in four other places, “massive" not at all. 
See Much Ado, iii. 3.147; Troilus and Cress id a, Prol. 17, 
and ii. 3.18; and Tempest, iii. 3 Cl: 

Your swords are now too massy for your strengths 

391. Line 56: May one be pardon'd, and retain the 
offencei- Tills line, full of intense meaning, might well 
be affixed as motto to Browning s Ked Cotton Night-cap 
Country. The whole book is the subtlest of commentaries 
on this text. 

392. Line 57: the corrupted CUKitENTS of this world.— 
On the conjecture of S. Walker, Dyee in his second edi¬ 
tion, and Furness in his Variorum, printed 'currents, i e 
occurrents (I. Henry IV. ii. 3. 58). The conjecture is a 
very ingenious one, and may not improbably be right. 
But it is not at ail necessarily right. Shakespeare lias 
metaphors quite as hasty and elliptical as this, in all parts 
of his work. And in several places he uses the word cur¬ 
rent almost as if it had passed from a metaphor into a 
received synonym for "course.” See, for example, Mer¬ 
chant of Venice, iv. 1. 64: 

To excu»e the current of thy cruelty. 

393. Line 73: X«w wight I do it PAT, now he is praying. 

—Qq. have but now a is praying, ’iritis speech of Hamlet 
has given great concern to the commentators, mid is not 
easily reconciled with a too amiable view of the character 
of a man who could utter it A writer in the Quarterly 
Review (vol. lxxix. 1847, p. 333, note-quoted in Furness, 
vol. ii, p. 169) interprets it thus: “ HiB reasons for Hot 
killing the king when he is praying have been held to be 
an excuse. But if Shakespeare had anticipated the criti¬ 
cism, he could not have guarded against it more effectu¬ 
ally. Hamlet lias just uttered the soliloquy: 

—Now could I drink hot blood. 

And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. 

In this frame he passes his unde's closet, and is for once, 
at least, equal to any emergency. His first thought is to 
kill him at his devotions; his second, that In that case 
Cl&udiUB will go to heaven. Instantly his father’s suffer- 
240 
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Ings rise into his mind; he,contrasts the happy future 
of the criminal with the jvrgatory of the victirnfaud the 
contemplation exasperates him into a genuine desire for 
a fuller revenge. *Lhe threat relieves hiqj from the re-^ 
preach of inactivity, and he falls back into his fonher self." 
This seems to me a very reasonable view; and the following 
passage from StraJicy*(PIi? 71, 72) does something to 
explain the passage yet further; “Hamlet enters, an£ 
sees that now he ‘might do it pat;’ but only the coward 
or the assassin would willingly kill a sleeping, or a pray¬ 
ing man, and when to this instinctive feeling are united 
Hamlet's undoubted reluctance to shed his uncle's blood, 
even as the just avenger of his father's murder, and his 
habitual disposition It procrastinate, Aid put off t.ction 
of every kiuff,--these motives are enough to stay his 
hand for the present. And to excuse his procrastination 
to himself and also to gratify that inclination * to unpack 
his heart with words ’ which impels every man who, hav¬ 
ing deep thoughts and strong feelings, does not carry 
them out by action, he falls into language which, if he 
meant what he said, would certainiy be as horrible and 
infernal as Dr. Johnson and others have called it The 
commentators show, that this thought of killing an enemy 
under circumstances that might destroy liis soul at the 
same time, has not only been adopted bj^more than one 
of Bhakspcnre’s dramatic contemporaries, but is slid to 
have been really uttered and acted upon. And thiB may 
warn us not to think the words wftre pretext, even in 
Hamlet's case. Though assuredly Hamlet would not have 
deliberately done anything to cannabis uncle's damnation, 
he gratifies bis bitter hatred by stymy that he desires, 
and will contrive it: lie gives way (as I have observed on 
another occasion) to evil inclinations, instead of strictly 
restraining them, because he feels that they are not so 
laid, that is, so strong, as to lead to guilt of action. To 
avenge his father’., murder with ins own hand, is, under 
all the circumstances of eountrj, age, form of government, 
and social condition, in which .Shakspeare has laid the 
scene of the play, n judicial act reqnired of him by the 
strictest lawB of public and private duty: but with the 
universal infirmity and sinfulness of human nature, he 
mixes up more or less of bad feelings with the perform 
manco of his duty.” 

394. Line 79: hire and salary.— Chore is a very amusing 
misprint here in Qq., which read base and silly. 

39S Line 80: full of bread.- See Ezekiel, xvi. 49: " Be¬ 
hold, this was the iniquity of thy Aster Sodom, pride, 
fulness of bread, and abundance of Idleness was her 
and in her daughters, neither did she strengthetAhe hand 
of the poor and needy.” Compare Two Noble Kinsmen, 
i. 1.159,180: 

9 and his arm yfkll . 

Of bread, and sloth. q 

396. Line 81: as flush as May.—Bo Qq.; Ff. have the 
similar, but less unconventional reading, fresh. Flush 
occurs again, in the Baine sense ^ull of vigour), in Thivn, 
v. 4.8: “now the time Is'fimh;" and in Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra, i. 4. 62: “ flush youth revolt.” 

887. Line 83: But, in our circumstance and course of 
thought; te., as the £larendon Press edd. Tightly take it, 
In the circumstance and counsel our thought. Compare 
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NOTES TO HAMLET. 


•ACT IQ. Scene 4. 


i'll. 3. 850; “yoqg cause of distemper," i.e. the cause of 
your distemper. Circumtanet is used, as often in Shake* 
speare, fft 1 details. • 


398 Line 88: Up, swOrd, and know thou a more horrid 
BENT. —Hent il used os a verb in Measure for Measure, 
tv. 6.14, and in Winter's Tale, iv. 3.133; only here as a 
noun. In thd latter passage, # 

q Amt merrily hent th?strlA, 


the word Begins to be used in the sense of “lay hold 
of,” “seise” (and thus clear the stile), os in Chaucer, Pro¬ 
logue, lino 09% ‘%1 Jhosu Crist him hente" (spoken of 
Saint Peter's attempt to walk upon the water) Here, 
then, it may mean a hold or grip. Dyce in his Glossary 
explains hent, “a bold, an opportunity to be seized;’’ and 
the Cllrendon Pr?ss edd. say: “HaSilct, as he leaves hold 
of his sword, bids it wait for a more terrible occasion to 
ho grasped again.” Theobald conjectured that hent might 
!«} a misprint for hint; and Warlmrton considered the 
word to be plainly hent. The latter is tot) rash a conjec¬ 
ture, and the former makes very bad poetry. 

399. Line 89: M'hen lit is drunk asleep—This is the 
pointing of Ff.; Qq. have a comma between drunk and 
asleep. The rending of Ff. seems tile best, because Ham¬ 
let wishes to take the king in some guilty state or prac¬ 
tice; and beinifcasleep is surely a very innocent one, quite 
diffeigsnt from being drunk asleep, or in a drunken sleep. 


400. Lines 91-93: 

about smite act 
That has no relish of sal vat inn in'(; 

Then trip him. that his heels map kick at heaven. 

We may compare witlrthis tin; moie mirthful malevolence 
of the following stanza from Browning's Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister: 


There's a great test in Galatioss. 

Once you trip on il entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 

One sure, if another fails: 

If 1 trip him just n-dying 
Sure of heaven as sure tin lie, 

Spin him round dud semi him lining 
Off to hell, a Maimhce? 

—Works, vol. in p. 94. 

F. A. Marshall, Study of Uamlot, p. 105, justly says that 
flie expression in the text “recalls very forcibly some of 
those painfully realistic representations of the torments 
of the- damned, whielf are to be found in various illus¬ 
trated books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 

AtfT III. Scis’NE 4 . 


4 ft. iine 4: I’ll sconce me EVEN here. - Qq. read: “si¬ 
lence me even here;” Ff: “ silence me e'en here;" the read¬ 
ing in the text is Hanmer’s, advocated by the text of the 
corresponding passage in Q 1: “ 1 ’ll shroud n^’seif behind 
the liras.” Compare Merry Wives, iii. 3. 96,97: “I will 
ensconce me behind the arras.” Silence, however, is a 
reading not without its justifications. 

4$2. Line 13: Go, go, yyt guestian with a WICKED tongue. 
—So Qq,; Ff. have idle, which in its precise echo of the 
preceding line seems more likely to have been a misprint 
—such printers' errors being very common-than an in¬ 
tentional effect of sound. * 

VOL. IX. ’ • 


■ 403. Line 18: budge.—Used only here and in Tempest, 
v. t 11. 

404. Line 23: Dead, FOR A DUCAT, dead Z-Hxe com¬ 
pares Dekker’s Honest Whore, part I. L 1 (Works, vol. 
ii. p. 6): “Wrestle not with me; the gseat (pipw gives 
the fall, for a ducat.” 

405. Lines 28-30: 

Ham. A bloody deedl almost as bad, good mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king! 

Tills passage, indefinite as it is, affords the most definite 
ground that we get in the play for argument as to the 
queen's guilt or innocence in connection with the munlor 
of ffkr first hnBlmud. Marshall, Study of Hamlet, p. 48, 
remarks that Hamlet's words are “most probably a ten* 
tative reproach uttered by Hamlet as an experiment on 
his mother’s conscience; the Queen's answer— 

As kill a king i— 

must, I think, be held to be entirely free from any taint 
of hypocrisy, and should be uttered with simple earnest¬ 
ness ” It may be observed, however, that the matter is 
entirely left open by Shakespeare, and no doubt deliber¬ 
ately, as in Q. 1 the Queen declares her innocence in die 
most unmistakable terms: 

llut as I haue a souk*. 1 svreare by hcaiicu. 

I miner knew of this most horridc murder 

In the Hysteric of Hamblet (eh. iii., Furness, voL ii. p. 
100) the Queen is equally distinct in her disavowal May 
not Shakespeare have left the point in doubt for the sake 
of adding a vague impressiveness to the character, other¬ 
wise uninteresting, of the Queen? 

406. Line 36' penetrable .- This word is used in only two 
other places, Lucrece, 559, and Richard III. iii. 7. 225: 

“ penetrable to your kind entreats. ’ 

407 Line 37: If damned custom ham not BRAZ’D it so. 
—Compare Lear, i. 1.10,11: “I have so often blush'd to 
acknowledge him, that now I am braz'd to’t” Boyer, 
French Dictionary, has “To Braze, V. A, Couvrir de 
Cuiore, Brmizer." Compare Chapman's part of Hero and 
T.eandcr, iii. 267: 

Yet braz'd not Hero’s brow with impudence. 

408. Line 44: And sets a blister there.—An allusion to 
the practice of branding harlots on the forehead. Com¬ 
pare Comedy of Errors, ii. 2.138, and see note 48. 

409 Line 46: contraction .—'This word seems evidently 
to lie used in the sense of die marriage contract: no simi¬ 
lar use of it in this sense lias been met with. 


410. Line 48: .4 rhapsody of words .—The Clarendon 
Press edd rightly say that the meaning of die word rhap¬ 
sody is well Illustrated by the following passage from 
Florio's Montaigne, p 68, ed. 1603: “This coneerneth not 
those mingle-maugles of many kindes of stutt'e, or as the 
Grecians call them Itapsndies." 


411 line 50: With tristful visage, as against THE 
pooh.—T ristful (i e. sorrowful) occurs in only one other 
part of Shakespeare, 1. Henry IV. ii. 4. 434: “ my tristful 
queen.” The doom occurs again in Macbeth, ii. 8. 83: 
“ The great doom's image,” for the day o! judgment, 
doomsday. 
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NOTES TO HAMLET. 


ACT III. Soene 4. 


412. Lines 50, 51: 

Queen. Ay me, what aet. 

That roar s ho loud, and thunders in the INDEX? 

The latter line is given in the Qq. to Hamlet; in the Ft. 
the two Bnes arS correctly attributed to the queen, but are 
printed as prose. Index is used five times in Shukespeare, 
always in the sense of prefaec or prologue. Compare 
Othello, ii. 1. 262, 268: “ an index and obscure prologue.’ 
In Shakespeare's time the index was frequently placed at 
the beginning of a book. The name generally implies 
merely a table of contents. Compare Pericles, ii. 3. 3-6: 

To place upon the volume ot your deeds, 

As in a title-page, your worth in anus. 

Were more than you expect, or more than's fit, ^ 

413. Line 53: Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 
—Marshall, in his Study of Hamlet, lias a long note on 
“the two pictures in the closet scene,” pp. 166-173. He 
quotes Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. iii. pp. Kill, 
107: “It has been the constant practice of the stage, ever 
since the Restoration, for Hamlet, in this scene, to pro¬ 
duce from his pocket two pictures in little, of bis father 
and uncle, m>* much bigger than two large coins or 
medallions . . , But, if the scantiness of decorations 
compelled the old actors t>- have : (‘course to miniature 
piotures, why should the playhouse continue the practice 
when it is no longer necessary: and when the same scene 
might be shown to more advantage by two portraits, at 
length,indifferentpanelsof tire Queen scloset?" Steevens 
and Malone both express their approval of whole lengths 
rather than miniatures, on the ground that Hamlet cuuld 
not, in the latter case, have referred to “a station, like 
the herald mercury,'' &e. It also sceniB obvious that 
Hamlet would not be likely to have with him a miniature 
of his uncle. Fochter, indeed, gets out iff that difficulty 
by tearing the miniature of Claudius from the queen’s 
neck, and flinging it away; Rossi tears off the miniature, 
dashes it to the ground, and tramples on the fragments. 
Mr. Irving and Salvini suppose the pictures to lie seen 
with the mind’s eye alone, a conclusion which Mr. Mar¬ 
shall strongly, and, as I think, conclusively, argues against 
in his note. “ The very first line— 

Look here upon this picture, and on this— 
seems to me totally inconsistent with anything hut two 
actual pictures then before the Queen’s eyes. If the por¬ 
traits existed but in ‘the mind's eye’ of Hamlet, what 
sense is there in his using the two demonstrative pro- 
nonnsV—how could lie point out any contrast between 
two portraits which he had not yet drawn? He might 
have said, 'Look upon this picture—that I am now going 
to draw in imagination,' hut he could not Bay, 1 Compare 
it with this which I am going to draw afterwords.’ The 
word ‘counterfeit’ seems to me inapplicable to a mere 
ideal representation; it is always used by Shakespeare of 
some actual imitation" (p. 170). 

414. Line 54; The counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers.—Counterfeit is often used in Shakespeare fbr 
portrait, as in Timon, v. 1.83,84; 

Thou draw’st a counterfeit 
Best in all Athens. 

Cotgrave has: ‘ ‘ Pourttoici: m. A pourtrait, image, picture, 
counterfeit, or draugjhfof.” 


415. Line 58: A station like the herald Mercury.—Sta¬ 

tion is used tor an attitude in standing in Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 3. 22: * 

Her nation and her station are as one; 
and perhaps in Macbeth, v. 8. 42: “the tfhshrinking sta¬ 
tion where he fought; ’ but, though given by Schmidt in 
his Lexicon under ^he samg heading as thdse previously 
mentioned, I thin* it lflore properly means “post" • 

416. Line 51): S ew -lighted? tm a heaven-kissing hill.— 

Malone suggests that Shakespeare niw have had in his 
minil three lines of Phacr's Aeneid, i50S, bk. iv. 1. 246 
ct seq : * 

Ami now approaching neere, the top he seeth mid mighty Urns 
Of Atlas Mountain tough, that Heaven on boystmus shouldcrsbeares, 

There first on gfcuml with wings of might doth Mercury arrive. 

417. Line 67: batten; i.e feed oneself fat. The word 
is used both transitively and intransitively; in Shake* 
speare only transitively. Jt is found in one other passage. 
C'oriolaims, iv 5. 35: “go and batten on cold bits.” Com¬ 
pare Marlowe, The lew of Maltu, iii. iv.: “Why, master, 
will you poison her with a mess of rite porridge? that 
will preserve life, make her round and plump, and batten 
more than you are aware ' (cd Dyce, 1862, p. 163). The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote Cotgrave. who gives “to 
battle' as equivalent to ‘ iTendre ehnif. They add: 
“The wold ‘battels is no doubt derived from the’same 
root.” 

418. Line 69: hey-day.-Hey-day occurs as an exclama¬ 
tion in the Qq. of Troilus, v. 1 78 (Ff. hoyday), and is 
given by many editors for the hoyday of Richard III. iv. 
4. 458, and Timon, i. 2. 137, and the high-day of Ff. in 
Tempest, ii. 2.190. Steevens quotes from Ford, ’T is Pity 
Hlie s a Whore (or, as the Clarendon Press odd say, “ a 
play of Ford”), iv. 3‘ 

Must your he,* itch and pleurisy of lust, 

The hrutay of your luxury, be fed 
Up t, a surfeit? 

Heyday perhaps comes from, and means, “high day.” It 
is given in French dictionaries as the equivalent of beaux 
jours. 

419. Lines 71, 72: 

Sense, sure, you have, # 
Else could you not have motion. 

Compare Measure for Measure, i. 4 59: 

The wanton stings and motions of the sense. 

420. Line 73: apoplex'd.— The Clarendon Press edd. 
compare Ben Jonson, The Fox, ifi 1: “How does his 
apoplex!" (Works, p. 188); and Beaumont and Fletdier, 
Philaster, ii. 2: “ She’s as eold of her favour as an apoplex ." 

421. Line 77: hoodman-blind. — Hoodimn-blind is the 
old name for blindman’s-buff. Shakespeare has Hoodman 
in All’s WjII, iv. 3. 136. There is a very entertaining 
scene of hoodman-blind in Day's Humour out of Bftatli, 
1608, iv. S (ed. Bullen, pp. 68 et seq.). Baret's Alvearie 
has: “ The Hoodwinke play, or hoodmanblinde, in «gme 
places called the blindmanbuf.” Compare The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, 1 3 (ed. Warnke and Proeseholdt, 
p. 15). 

422. Line 81: Coyfd not so MOPE.—The word is used 
again in this sense—to be dosed, or to aet blindly, per- 
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haps from n^ope—ln Tempest, v. 1. 240. Compare Tyfo 
Noble jLlnsmen, ill. 2. 25: * I^im mop't." Littled&le, in 
his note on the line in his edition, compares Fletcher, 
The Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 6: » 

Sure, I take it. 

He is bewitch'd, or mop'd, or his brains melted; 
and the Queen of Corinth, ft. s 

• How am 1 tranced and moped / 

423. Line S3: mutine.-^llutine, here used as a verb, is 
found in v. 2^6,"kind in King ,Tohu, ii. 1.378, as a substan¬ 
tive. Cotgrave has “ Mntinor: # to mutine.” The Claren¬ 
don Press edd quote Jenson's Sejanus, iii. 1: 

Had bat thy legions there rcbell'd or muttn'd. 

Mutineer oceufs in Tempest, Ilf. 2. 40, and mutiner in 
CoriolanuB, i. 1. 254. 

424. l ine 90: such black and OUAINED spots —Cotgrave 
has: “Qraine: f. The sued of herbs, die., also, grain, 
wherewith cloth is dyed in graine, Scarlet dye. Scarlet in 
graine." Grain was originally used only of scarlet dye, 
but came afterwords to be applied to any fast colour. 
The word comes from the Latin granwm, a seed, a term 
which was used of the seed-like form of the ovarium of 
the coccus insect, from which red dyes were obtained. In 
Spanish the won! gram is used for grain in general, and 
alas for scarlet grain, cochineal. Thus Isaiah i 18 is in 
Valera’s version: “si vuestros peendos fueran como la 
gram,' die. , 

425 Line 02: enseamed. — Stcevens quotes Handle 
Holme s Academy of Armory and Blazon, l>k. ii oh. ii p. 
288: “Enseame is the purging of a hawk from her glut 
and grease." Enseamed is nsed by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Triumph of Death (Works, ed. I)yce, vol. ii. 
p 535), in the same sense as Shakespeare's. Compare 
Troilus and Cresslda, ii. 3.196 for a parallel use of seam 
(literally hog's fat). 

426. Lino 08: your precedent lord.—Shakespeare uses 
precedent (accentuated on the second syllable) in two 
other places in the present sense of former: Antony and 
Cleopatra, iv. 14. 83, and Timon, i. 1.133. In using it as 
a noun lie accentuates the word, as we do now, on the 

* first syllable. 

lb. a vice of kings —One of Shakespeare's several allu- 
sions to the Vice or buffoon of the moralities. Compare 
Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 134-138; and see Extracts from 
Collier's History of English Dramatic Poetry, ii. 264 et 
teq. in Furness, V»r. Ed. pp. 295, 206. See note 305 to 
Batumi III. 

427? Line 102: Enter Ghost.—In Q. 1 the stage-direction 
is the rather ludicrous one, Enter the Ghost in his night¬ 
gown. But nightgown no doubt means a dressing-gown 
<^his habit as he liv'd”), as in Macbeth, ii.'-Si. 70, 7l: 

Get on your nightgewn, Ics>t occasion call us. 

And stow us to be watchers. 

423- Line 104: IPfcaf would tour gracious figure}—Tt. 
have you instead of pour, and a few editors read (after. 
Knight) What would you, gracious figure} 

419. Line 118: incorporal.—Corporal (for corporeal) oc¬ 
curs a good many times in Shakespeare; ineorporal (for 
incorporeal) only here. _ Corporeal and incorporeal do 


not occur at all. The Clarendon Press edd. (note on Mac¬ 
beth, i. 3.81) cite examples of both forint from Milton; 
as, for instance, Paradise Lost, lv. 585: 

( To exclude spiritual substance with 
and Samson Agonistes, 016: 

Though void of corporal sense. 

430. Line 121: Your bedded hair, like life in EXCRE¬ 
MENTS. —In five out of the six instances of tills wort} in 
Shakespeare, excrement is used for hair—a meaning com¬ 
monly (and, in strict etymology, correctly) given to it at 
the time, as in the passage quoted by the Clarendon Press 
edd. from Bacon, Natural History, cent 1, sect 58: “Liv- 
iijp creatures put forth (after their period of growth) 
nothing that is young but hair and nails, which are ex¬ 
crements and no parts.” See Love’s Labour's Lost, note 
169, and Winter’s Tale, note 205. 

431. lines 152-155.—Staunton considers these lines as 
an aside, addressed by Hamlet to his '‘virtue," and points: 

Forgive me this, my virtue." This view is followed by 
many editors, though few even of those who profess to 
believe have had the courage to adopt it It is a view 
that dues not commend itself to me. I think Hamlet Is 
still speaking to his mother. 

432. Line 155: Yea, curb and woo for leave to dO him 
good.—Curb (spelt court) in Ff., and by some later editors 
for distinctness' sake) is from the French courier, to 
bend or bow. S tee vens quotes the Vision of Piers Plough¬ 
man, 1. 617 (ed. Wright): 

Thruiiie I courted on my knees, 

And cried hire of grace. 

433. Lines 161-105: 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery 
That aptly is put on. 

This passage is not in Ff. In Qq. (except in that of 1676) 
there is no stop between eat and of. Many emendations 
have been suggested, and many far-fetched explanations 
put forth The passage is certainly a difficult one. Who 
all sense doth eat is well paraphrased by the Clarendon 
JTess edd.: “who destroys all natural feeling, and pre¬ 
vents it from being exerted;" Of habits devil, is rendered 
by tire same edd.: “and is the malignant attendant on 
habits." Might not devil possibly stand as a sort of 
adjective to habits, meaning that custom is a monster of 
diabolical habits’ 

434. Line 169: And either lav the devil, or throw him 
oaf.—This line is not in Ff.; Q. 2, Q 8 read and either 
the devil, an evident misprint, which the printer of Q. 4 
changed to and Maister the devU, which makes no Bort 
of metre, and is doubtless a mere conjecture, without 
authority. A word is evidently wanting, and that word 
Is evidently a single syllable, or something which by the 
help of elision will he equivalent to a single syllable. 8o 
much we know, and no more; though it seems probable 
(by no means certain) from the alternative word either. 
that the lost verb is ono which would contrast with throw 
him out. The field for guess-work is thus illimitable, and 
, s to me it seems scarcely worth guessing when the most 
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brilliant guess will be a guess only. I have inserted in 
the text tlie word lay (Cartwright’s conjecture), not be¬ 
cause I have any confidence that that is the right word, 
but because some insertion is necessary in order to All 
' up the hinttfc, and lay will at least do as well as anything 
else. Dr. Iugleby, naming the five conjectures which do 
not seem to him “ utterly imbecile," Bays veiy reasonably 
(The Still Lion, 1874, pp. 116-119): “ It is not easy to see 
why the five verbs, curb, quell, lay, aid, and house found 
more favour than a score of others, apparently as well 
suited to the sense aiul measure of the line as any of 
these, liow soon are the resources of the conjectural 
critics exhausted! how meagre is the evidence adduced ill 
favour of any single conjectureyet the requirement* it 
the passage are by no means severe, nor are the means • 
for complying with them eitliei narrow or recherche. It | 
is rather an emharras den richessvs that hinders our de- j 
cisiou. To call over a few of Hie candidates for admission j 
into the text - curb suggests rein, rule, thrall, bind, chain, J 
ifco., quell and lay suggest charm, worst, quench, foil, bulk, 
crons, thteait, daunt, shame, cow. Arc ; while aid and house 
suggest fi.r I •■me, stir, serve, lodge,/red, ike. Besides 
which there an, many dissyllables that would answer the 
purposes ot sense and measure, to abate, abase, «tc " The j 
whole piiHsage is very interesting and acute, and seems 
to me the most sensible consideration that has b«en made 
of the subject. Dr. Ingleby's conclusion is that the miss¬ 
ing word “ must at least import the subduing of the 
devil of habit,” and that, while it is obviously impossible 
to come to a positive decision, lay and shame are perhaps 
the liest oi the innumerable conjectures. It is impossible 
to leave this subject without mentioning Dr. George 
Mac Donald's note on this passage in his edition of the 
nlay, p. 179: “I am inclined to projtose a pause and a 
gesture, with perhaps an inarUeulatinn "! The italics 
are the author's, the note of admiration mine. 

435. Line 182: the BI-OAT king.—Bloat is Wnvburton's 
extremely probable emendation of the Qq bhwt. Ef. 
have blunt. Bloat (t.e. bloated) is adopted by almost all 
the editors. Compare (for the form) deject, iii 1 103; 
hoist, iii 4. 207; distract, iv. f>. 2 . Nothing could be more 
appropriate, as to the sense. The numerous references 
to drinking leave no doubt that Claudius is intended to 
be somewhat of a drunkard. 

436. Line 188 : call you his mouse.— This was used as a 
term of endearment. Sec Twelfth Night, note 49: and 
compare Beaumont and Fletcher, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, i. 2: “What is it, mouseV' and “I 
prithee, mouse, lie patient." 

-437. Line 184: a pair o/REECHY kisses.—Re.ecliy means, 
literally, smoky Compare Ooriolauus, ii. 1. 224, 226: 

tlie kitchen nmlkm pins 
Her richest lockrain 'bout her rcechy neck 

It is used here, as in Much Ado, iii 3, 143, for dirty, 
filthy, in the more general sense. Tim Clarendon Press 
odd. suggest that “ in the present passage the word may 
have been suggested by ‘ bloat,’ two lines before, which 
has also the meaning ‘ to cure herrings by linnging them 
in the smoke.’" 

438, Line 186: Or PAPDL1NO in your neck with his ilamn'd 
944 


fingers —Compare Othello, ii. l. 250,200: “feidst thou uot 
see her paddle with the pain?of his hand?” and ^inter's 
Tale, i. 2.115: * 

But to be fg^dltog palms and pinching fingers. 

439. Line 190: a pgddock, ... a gib.— Compare Mac¬ 
beth, i. 1. 9: “1‘addock calls,” and see note 3 to that play. 
On gib compareI. H^iry^V.c, 2.83: “I am as'melauelioly 
as a gib cat. ’ (ri6, c the contraction of Gilbert, was tliet 
equivalent to our tom-cat. /Heevens quotes Cliaueer 
Itomaunt of the Hose, 02o7: 

GiS/ic our rut,® ^ 

That aw.iiteth mice ami rattes to killeii— 

i 

where the original lias “Thiliert le cas —Tib. from Tib* 
bert, being also, as Nitres observes, a common name for 
a cat. (See Narcs, s r.\ Boyer, French* Dictionary} lias 
“Gib. Sufnt. (n gib-cat) Fn chat;” and Coles, Latin Dic¬ 
tionary, has “Gib, for Gilbert," and below, “4 gib cat, 
eatus, jelis mas.' 

440. Line 194: like the fatuous ope,—This ajie has not 
yet been identified Warner (Var. Sh vol. vii. p. 405) 
thinks that Sir John Suckling, in one of his letters, may 
possibly allude to the same story: “ It is tlie story of the 
jackanapes and the parti idges. thou starest aflei a beauty 
till it lie lost to thee, ami then let sf out another, and 
starest after that till it is gone too’ TJio Clarendon 
Press odd. say: “ The reference must lie to some fable in 
which an :i)r- opened a basket containing live birds, then 
crept into it himself, and ‘to try conclusions,' whether 
he could fly like them, jumped out aiu^ broke liis neck." 

441. Line 200. ] must to England.-- Malone (Var Ed. 
vol. vii p. 405) says: “ SliakespearcMlors not inform us 
how llamlet came to know that he was to lie sent to 
England. Kosencrant? and Guildeustern were made ac¬ 
quainted with tlie King's intentions for tile first time in 
the very last scene; and they do not appear to have had 
any communication with tlie Prince since that time. Add 
to this, that in i subsequent scene, when the King, after 
the death of Polonins, inform* Hamlet fie was to go Hi 
England, ne expresses great surprise, as if lie had not 
heard anything of it before.—This last, however, may, 
perhaps, lie accounted for, as contributing to his design 
of passing for u madman." Marshall, Study of Hamlet^, 
pp. 188,189, has the following note on the subject: “The 
first mention of the scheme of sending Hamlet to Eng¬ 
land occurs in Act III. scene. 1, line! 168-176. . . . The 
Queen apparently was not present, only Polonius: the 
next allusion to it is in the third scene of the same act, 
when tlie King broaches the plan 6) Eosenerantz and 
Guildenstcm. The action would seem to he continuous, 
at any rate to the end of scene 1, if not to Hie eneftf the 
act. We must mark the Queen’s answer: Hamlet's words 

nvn • 

^1 must to England; you know that? * 

To which liis mother repties— • 

Alack. 

I had forgot:'t is so concluded on— 

j showing that she had heard of the proposed embassflto 
I England. Unless we suppose theft an interval of time is 
i intended to elapse between the first and second scenes of 
this act, she must have been informed of his intention by 
Claudius, when they Retired so abruptly in the middle of 
the play represented before the Court. Hamlet could only 
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have heard <4 the project in the Bhort interval which 
elapsed between his leaving the King kneeling in his 
closet (Scene 3) and his intervfcw with his mother (scene 
4). It is quite possible that Shakespeare meant us to 
suppose tiiatf while Hamlet passed through the corridors 
of the palace, some of the courtiers, if nut itosencrantz 
and Guildcftstem themselves, had told him of the King's 
intention. I cannot conceive tlfkt ifiwas a mere oversight 
on Shakspeare’s part; ft* we must not forget that he 
revised the whole play, and this very scene in particular. 
Surely Making it not justified in saying, as far us the text 
is concerned, that Hamlet expresses any surprise when 
(act iv. scene 3, lines 47, 48) the King tells him that 
everything is ready for his journey to England; he merely 
repdhts the wortis, “For England^" and twice afterwards, 
“ Come, for England " (line 51 and line 5;">J? this very repe¬ 
tition might have warned the King that Hamlet was not 
without suspicion of his design; but he seems to have had 
im apprehension on this point. It is very likely that, by 
repeating these words, Hamlet desired t<> remind his 
mother of what lie hud said to her; ami to assure her 
that she need have no fear of his incurring any (lunger 
from over-trusting the companions which the King lind 
chosen for him." 

442. Lines 207: 

• For't w the sport to have the ENOINEK 
Hoist with his oint PKTAR. 

Q (1670) gives tl*e modern form engineer. Compare 
Trojlns and Cressida, ii. 3. 8: “ Then there s Achilles,— 
a rare enginer." And see cognate forms, such as pinner, 
Hamlet, i. 5. 163, and Othello, ill. 3. 34C. /Vi ’ar was 
formerly ail alternative spelling of jietard. Ootgrave has; 

“ IVtart; m. A Petard, or J’rtarrr; an engine (made like 
a Beil, or morter) wlierew itii strong gates are hurst open " 
Elze compares Dekker, The Honest Whore, Part I. v. 2; 

Then dll our plot* 

Arc turnM upon our heads, and wc 're Mown tip 
With our own underminings 

—Works, vol n. p 75 . 

443 Line 212; / 'll lug the GUTS into the neighbour room. 
—The word guts had not so vulgar a sound in Shake¬ 
speare's age as it has in ours. Steevcns quotes Lyly's 
# Mydas,*1592: “Could not (he. treasure of Phrygia, nor the 
tributes of Greece, nor mountains in the East, whose guts 
ure gold, satisfy tliy fiiind?" Halliwell states that lie has 
seen a letter, written about a century ago, in which a 
lady of rank, addressing a gentleman, speaks of her guts 
with the same nonchalance with which we should now 
w^te stomach. In any ease, the use of the word here is 
unqu(«tionably coarse and unfeeling. Compare the other 
passage in which it is applied to a person, I Henry IV. 
ii. 4, 251: “thou clay-brain’d guts, ' Ac. 

• 0 
* ACT IV. Scene 1. 

Lines 0, 7; • 

King. What, Gertrude now does Hamleti 
Queen. Mad as the sea and wind, &e. 

Tlie Queen has promised her son, in lines 197-169 of the 
preceding scene, that she will not betray the secret of his 
pretended madness; she here keep?her promise, tind. as 


Clarke says ( apud Furness, voL L pp. 311, 312), “ with 
maternal ingeuuity mokes it the excuse for his rash deed. 
This affords a clue to Hamlet’s original motive in putting 
‘ an antic disposition on' and feigning insanity; he fore¬ 
saw that it might lie useful to obviate suspicion of his 
having a steadily-pursued object in view, and to account 
for whatever hostile attempt he should make.” In Q. I 
there is a scene nut found in any otlter edition, in which 
the Queen and Horatio are seen counselling together how 
best they can aid Hamlet in his counterplots against the 
plots of Claudius. This scene precedes what is now iv, 7„ 
On tile question of the Queen's character as it finally 
leaves Shakespeare's hands, see note 405 above. 

445. Line 18: Should haee kept short, restrain’d and OVT 
OF haunt —Kept short means kept in restraint, under 
control. Compare Henry V. ii. 4 . 72. Out of haunt is out 
of company (“eyempt from public haunt,’' As You Like 
It, ii. L 15). The verb is two or three times used by 
Shakespeare in the similar sense of frequent (as the 
French hanier). 

446. Lilies 25, 26: 

like some ore 

.4 tnong a mineral of metals base. 

In the English-French Dictionary annexed to Cotgrove 
ore is used only of gold: “(hire of gold, Balhnpte.” 
Minsheu defines mineral as “anything that grows in 
mines, and contains metals.’ I 11 Hall s Satires, vi. 148, it 
is used for a mine (“ fired brimstone ill a mineral"). Here 
! it means apparently a metallic vein or lode. 

447. Lines 39-44: 

And let them know, both what we mean to do, 

And what 's wo tin wig done: so, hapit, slander — 
Whose, whisper o'er the world's diameter, 

As level as the eannvn to his blank, 

Transports his poison'd shot - may miss our name, 

And hit the woundless air, 

Bo, haply, slander was first inserted by Capell, who modi, 
fled Theobald s conjecture: “For, haply, slander ” Tho 
words do not occur in cither Ff. or Qq.; but that some- 
thing is omitted is evident, and the rending adopted 
seems to supply the omission in a fairly satisfactory way. 

It has been generally followed, mid there seems no reason 
why, in the utter absence of all original authority, it 
should not be accepted as a plausible enough make-shift. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

448. Line 6: Compounded it with dust, wi hereto tit 

kin _Compare II. Ilenry IV. iv 5.116: 

Only mm found me with forgotten dust. 

449. Lines 12-23.- Marshall, Study of Hamlet, p. 190, 
lias the following note on this passage: "In Caldecott’s 
Edition (1819), p. 98, the following passages are given:— 

1 When princes (as the toy takes them in the head) have 
used courtiers as sponges to dri.nke what juice tlioy can 
from the poore people, they take pleasure afterwards to 
wringe them out into their owne cistemes.’ K. C.'s 
‘Henr. Steph. Apology for Herodotus,' Fo. 1608, p. 81: 

‘ Vespasion, when reproached for bestowing high office 
upon persons most rapacious, answered ‘ that he served 
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his turn with such officiers as with spttnges, which, when 
they hud drunke their fill, were then the fittest to be 
pressed'" (Barnalie Rich's “ Faultes, faults and nothing 
else but faults,"^to, 160(3, p. 44b). (See Suetonius, Vespas. 
e. 10.) „, • 

This last passage bears such a remarkable similarity to 
the lines m the play, that it is almost certain Shakespeare, 
or the author of the older play of “ Hamlet, must have 
borrowed the idea from the Bame source to which Bur- 
uabe Kiel) was indebted—viz. Suetonius. 

This speech about the sponge. &c., was restored by Mr. 
Irving; the first time, I believe, it has been given on the > 
stage: he spoke it in act ir, scene 2, where, as I have said 
in the text, it is placed in the Quarto, 1(303. ‘ m 

450. Lines 13,14; what replication should be made by 
the son of a king/— Replication, says Bush ton (Shakespeare 
a Lawyer p. 34, quoted by Furness), is "an exception of 
the second degree made tiy the plaintiff upon the answer 
of the defeniant.” In simple English, it is a reply; and 
is used In Love's Labour's Lost, iv, 2. 15, os a part of 
Holofemes' jargon. The word is used in Julius Ctesar, 
i. 1. 51, in th«’ sense of echo, reverberation. 

451 Lines 19, 20: he keeps them, LIKE AN APE DOTH NI TS, 
in the comer of his jaw. —Ff. have Use an Ape, Qq. like an 
apple; the reading in the text is introduced from Q 1 
(first adopted by Singer), which reads: As an Ape doth 
uuttes." The reading of the Ff. is, of course, quite admis¬ 
sible as it stands, lmt the phrase seems to me much more 
expressive, much more like Shakespeare, as we find it in 
Q. 1. Tlie apple of Qq„ though that too makes a sense of 
its own, is pretty obviously a misprint for ape. Ritson 
gives an example of the same misprint in T’eele's Arraign¬ 
ment of Paris, where the familiar phrase about old maids 
is rendered " to halter apples in hell." 

452 Lines 29.30: The body is with the king, but the kina is 
not with the body. -See Furness' Variorum Ed. p. 31(3. for 
various conjectures as to Hamlet’s meaning in this dark 
paradox. If any explanation is required, perhaps J miner's 
is as good as any: “the body, being in the palace, might 
be said to be with the king; though the king, not being 
in the same room with the body, was not with the body." 
But very likely it is intentional nonsense. 

453. Line 32: H.defox, and all after. —Perhaps another 
name for hide-and-seek. Hanmer declares definitely that 
“ there is a play among children called, Hidr fox, and all 
after," but no one else seems to know anything about such 
a game. See Much Ado, note 14(1. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

454. Lines 9,10: 

diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are reliev'd. 

Bushton (Shakespeare's Euphuism, p 11) quotes a passage 
from Lyly’s Euphues (p. 67, ed. Arber) which contains a 
phrase not unsimilar to the. one in the text ("a desperate 
disease is to be committed to a desperate doctor "). The 
juxtaposition of words is so obvious that it is a little rash 
to suppose that Shakespeare had this passage in mind, or 
owed his thought to it. 


455. Line 38: you shall nose him.— Shqjcespeare uses 

nose as a verb in one other^place, Coriolanus, v. 1. 28: 
“ And still to nose tb' olfcnce," where the wortf means 
simply smell; here 1 think it 'has the further sense of 
tracking by the sedht. Hrowuing uses thq,word as the 
equivalent of imXcAui in his translation of the Aga¬ 
memnon, p. 99: • 

And witnev^Sunufeg with me, that nf evils 

Lone long ago, I ttostng track the footstep. * 

456. Line 46: the wind pf help. —Compare Winter's 

Tale, v. 1 140: "at friend ” At is a corruption of a, itself 
the contraction of o» tys in asleep: compare “fell on 
sleep,” Acts xiii. 30). See Abbott's Shakespearean Gram¬ 
mar, § 143. "At foot." 5T below, is a different construc¬ 
tion, and means, apimrfeitly, at his heel.* * 

457. Lines 64,65: 

thou mayst not coldly BET 
Our sorereiyn PROCESS. 

Set seems to be used here in the sense of set aside, set 
at uouglit. Process is, 1 think, unnoticed by any of the 
commentators, except, that the Clarendon editors explain 
it as '• procedure, action;" lmt it is not the king's action, 
it is Ins command which is in question, and here it seems 
necessary to accept the word in that sense. See note 16 
to Antony ami Cleopatra. a 

458. Lined>: By letters coNGItriKCi to that effect. - -Tlfis is 
tlie reading of Qq.; Ff. have conjuring. It is very doubt¬ 
ful which of tlie two words is the rigfit one, and which 
the misprint. On the whole congruim/ seems to me the 
better rending. The word does not,occur anywhere else 
ill Shakespeare, except in the pirated and spurious Qq. of 
Henry V. i 2 1S2, where the reading of Ff is eongreeing— a 
word not met with elsewhere, und perhaps, as Mr. Stone 
suggests in liis edition of tlie play, formed by Shakespeare 
by analogy with ag.i >•. 

459. Line 6H: For like tlie HECTIC in my blond he rages. 
—Cotgrave iiaB " IJectique bieke of an lleetiek, or con¬ 
tinual Feuuer." The word is not used elsewhere by 
Shakespeare. 

460. Lines 69, 70: 

till J knoic'tis done, r 
Howe’er my haps, my joys WERE ne’er BKciUN. 

Qq. read will nere begin, which, though better English, is 
obviously inadmissible here* on account of the rhyme. 

ACT IV. Scene ,4. 

461. —F. A. Marshall, Study of Hamlet, pp. 193,194, fcaa 
the following note on this scene: “That ShakespAre in¬ 
tended to refer to some particular expedition in this pas¬ 
sage I have not the slightest doubt; but, unfortunately, I 
have not heel able to trace the source of this description. 
Tlie particulars given are very remarkable; it was a little 
patch of ground—not worth five ducats to farm—yet it 
was garrisoned by the*f > olack. I hoped to ftud'thenpl- 
ginal of this unprofitable expedityra tn some of the ‘ ad¬ 
ventures' undertaken by Sir Walter Raleigh, or by one 
of the Earls of Essex; but I have not succeeded to my 
own satisfaction. There are certain points of resemblance 
between the enterpifee of Walter Devereux in 1578, the 
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object of which was to conquer Ulster, V a portion of 
it, and this expedition of Fortinbras. An unfavourable 
critic wight speak of the Rk^iIkji's of that adventurous 
body, of which Walter Devereux was the leader, as * a list 
of lawless resolutes ■ without doings them any grievous 
wrong.. Of die apparent value of the country which these 
brave butchers were to conquer, some idea may be formed 
from the description givewby £roqgje (vol x., page 554): 

• ‘“A few years before, Sir Heufy Sidney's progress 
through Ulster had been Suavely compared to Alexander’s 
journey Into Bjtctria. The central plains of Australia, 
the untroddasi jungles of Borneo, or the still vacant spaces 
in our map of Africa, alone n*w on Die globe's surface 
represent districts us unknown and mysterious as the 
» uo^h-eost angjp of Ireland in th| reign of Elizabeth. . . . 
Ulster was a desert,’ Ac. # 

“ One feels on reading this eloquent description that 
five ducats would have been a bigb rent to have paid for 
such a paradise; still the extent of it does not answer to 
the description in the text. In 16/3 .Shakespeare wax only 
nine years old: in 1580, when Walter Raleigh joined 1 
Urey's force in the attack upon the fort of Rmerwick, in 
Dingle Bay, he was only sixteen : yet both events might j 
have made some impression on his youthful memory, | 
Snierwick, the wretched fort in which the unhappy Span- | 
iards and Italians held out for two days against the ! 
English butchers, answers very well to ‘ the officer’s' de- j 
scription of tile place against which Fortinbras was lead- ; 
hig his * lawless rysolutes.' It was ‘ a very small neck of ! 
land joined to the shore by a bank of sand (Fronde, vol. ! 
xi., page 224). . . . Tlie whole of this scene (with the 
exception of Fortiifliras short speech) ha 1 - no parallel in : 
the Qnarto of 1003; it was evidently added by Shake¬ 
speare on the revision of the play, a circumstance which 
confirms me m the belief that he hud some enterprise of 
that time in his mind." 

462. Lilies 2-4: 

Tell him that by his license Fortinbras j 

Claims the convenawe of a promis'd march , 

Over his kingdom. 

W. here read Claims, all the Qq. Craves. The readings 
have been pretty equally followed by editors; it seems ! 
- to me*that the former is in every way preferable. For 1 
one thing, claims agrees better than craves with the ex¬ 
pression in the previous line, by hit. license. ; 

( 

463. Line 6: Be shall express Mir duty is HIS EVE. —Com- , 

pare Antony' aud Cleopatra, ii. 2. 211. 212: | 

Her genlftwuiuru, like the Xeicules, | 

0 So many mermaid:., leaded her i the mi. I 

And^ee Hamlet, i. 2.116. Steevcns thinks the expres- j 
sion was the customary formula for “in the presence,” 
t.s. the royal presence. He cites the expression “ all such 
as do service in the Queen's (Prince's) tfie ” from The 
Regulations for the Government of tire Queen's House¬ 
hold, 1627, and the Establishment of the Household of 
Jjfiuce Henry, 1610. * 

464. Liue 8: Go sdfcTLY on.Softly Is used in many 
other parts of Shakespeare for “gently," “ leisurely.” The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote Bacon, Essay vi. (od. Wright, 
p. 10): “ Like the going softly by on# that cannot well see.” 


Compare the French use of doucement The Ff., by an 
obvious misprint, have safely. From here to the end of 
the scene is omitted in Ff. 

466. Line 17: Truly to speak, and with no addition — 
Pope inserted it anil Capell sir after*the £rst clause of 
this line, which cun, however, be read without difficulty. 

466. Line 27: This is the IMPOSTHI’MK of much wealth 
and peace. — Cotgrave lias: “Aposthume: t An Impot- 
thume; an inward swelling full of corrupt matter.’’ 
Shakespeare uses the word in two other places, Venus 
and Adonis, 743, and Troilus and Crossida, v. 1. 24. 

467 Line 50: Makes MOUTHS at the invisible event.— 
note 256 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 

466 —Our texji in the first twenty lines of this scene, 
as regards the personages aud distribution of speeches, 
follows the Ff In the Qq. we have “Eider Horatio, 
Gertrard, and a Gentleman and to this Gentleman are 
given lines 2 and 3 (She is importunate . , . needs be 
pitied), and lines 4-13 (She speaks - .. much unhappily ); 
while to Horatio are assigned lines 14-16 ('Ticere. good 
... Let her come in.), the Queen's third speech being 
thus reduced to lines 17-20. It has been suggested that 
the omission in *be Ff. of the “ Gentleman” was made to 
avoid the employment of an additional actor, and where, 
as in this case, his lines could be at least as properly 
delivered by Horatio, their assignment to him and the 
suppression of this unknown personage must be con¬ 
sidered on every count an improvement in the stage 
business. Something more, however, must be said with 
regard to tlie assignment to the Queen, in the Ff, of the 
only lines (14-16) given in the Qq to Horatio Line 16 
(Let her come in.) clearly belongs to the Queen, and we 
agree with Mr. Grant White that lines 14.15 fimuked 
“aside ’] are most appropriate in the Queen's mouth as a 
reflection by which she is led to ohnnge her determination 
not to admit Ophelia to her presence. Many varying 
attempts have been made by modern editors to improve 
on tbe Q arrangement: but none seems to us so satisfac¬ 
tory as that of the F. 

469. Line 6: Spurns ENVIOUSLY at straws; i.e spitefully. 
In .Shakespeare’s time enry had not yet lost its alterna¬ 
tive sense of ill-will, hatred. Compare Henry VIII. ill. 
1.113: 

You turn the good we offer into envy. 

470. Liue 9: collection.—See v. 2.199: “a kind of yesty 
collection,'’ or inference! The won! is used again, in the 
same Beuse as in the text-an attempt to gather meaning 
from something said—in Cymlieliue, v. 5. 430: “I can 
make no collection of it.” For aim in the latter part of 
this line, Qq. haveyatene, avery intelligible misprint from 
ayme. 

471. Line 18: Each toy seems prologue to some great 
amtss. — The substantive amiss is used elsewhere by 
Shakespeare only in two of the Sonnets, xxxv. 7: 

Myself corrupting, salving thy ttniTss. 

and cli. 3: 

Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss. 
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In both these places a miss means rather wrong than mis¬ 
fortune. the meaning of the word in the text. 

472. Line 21.~Q. 1 has tire stage-direction: “Enter 
Ofelia playing on a Lute, and her haire downe singing." 
The other ha\* (after line 16): “Enter Ophelia;" the 
PL: “Enter Ophelia distracted.” 

473. Lines 23-20: “How should 1 your true love know,' 
Ac,—The traditional mimic to this fragment is printed in 
Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time, vol. i. p 230, 
and in Furness' Variorum Ed. vol. i p. 330. Rossetti took 
this stanza for the first verse of a beautiful little lyric (very 
modern, however) which he called “An Old Song Ended ' 
(Poems. 1870, p. 175). 

474 lines 25, 26: 

By his COCKLE HAT and staff, 

A ml his sandal shoon. 

“Ibis," as Warburton remarks, “is the description of 
a pilgrim While this kind of devotion was in favour, 
love intrigues were carried on under that mask. Hence 
the old ballads and novels made pilgrimages the subjects 
of their \ 1ms. The cockle-shell hat was one of the essen¬ 
tial badge- i f this vocation : for the chief places of devo¬ 
tion being beyond sea, or on tbe coasts, the pilgrims were 
accustomed to put cockle-sliells upon their hats, to denote 
the intention or performance of their devotion ' (Var. Ed. 
vol. vii. p. 424). The word shoon occurs only here (in a 
ballad-fragment) and as used by Jack Fade in II. Henry 
VI iv. 2.195. This form of tile plural was archaic even 
in Shakespeare’s time. 

475. line 82: The (jq. insert here 0, ho! which is pro¬ 
bably a piece of ‘gag; 1 ’ some editors, however, suppose 
it to represent sobs or sighs. 

476. line 37: LAKDKD with sweet flowers.--tin have 
“Larded all with sweet flowers,"a reading which many 
editors adopt, and which is just as likely to hi right as 
the one followed in the text Larded is used again, 
metaphorically, in v, 2. 20 (the only other instance in 
Shakespeare). Compare Hen Jonson, Sejanns, iii. 2: 

A quiet and retired life 
Larded with ease and pleasure. 

—Works, ed. (iillurd, tftiC, p. fit*. 

477. Line 38: Which bevvpt to the grace did go.— Oq. 
FT. have did not go. whicli seems plainly an emir. Pope 
was the first to omit the not. Keiglitley mentions another 
instance of an intruding negative in the Ff. of Much Ado, 
lit. 2. 23, where cannot is an evident misprint for can. 

478. Line 41: God ild you !— This is a corruption of God 
yield you (used in Antony ami (leopatra, iv. 2. 33), a 
phrase used in returning thanks, and meaning “God re¬ 
ward you,” or “God bless yon." Compare As You Like 
It, iii 3. 70: “ (rod ’ild you for your last company." The 
phrase is used again in the same play, v. 4. 50, and in 
Macbeth, i. 6.13. The Clarendon Press edd, quote Tenny¬ 
son, Gareth and Lynette, line 18: “Heaven yield her 
for it.” 

479 Lines 41,42: Then say the owl was a baker's daughter. 
—“A legendary story,” says Bteeveus, “which both Dr. 
Johnson and myself have read, yet In what book at least 
I cannot recollect -Our Saviour being refused bread by 
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the daughter of a baker, is described os pushing her by 
turning her into an owl." Dguee, in a note contributed 
to Reed's edition, and reprbited in the sulisequerft Vari¬ 
orum editions, remarks on this:—“ This is a common story 
among the vnlgar inAJlouceste rail ire, and is thus related: 
Our .Saviour went iuAi a baker's shop where they were 
baking, and asked for some bread to eat. The an I stress of 
the shop immcdiately^put wpidie of dough into the oven to 
! bake for him, but w as reprimanded by her daughter, who, 

[ insisting that the piece of dougn was too large, reduced it 
; to a very small size. The dough, however, immediately 
afterwards lagan to swell, and presently fiecame of a 
most enormous size, wflereupon the baker's daughter 
cried out, ‘ Heugli, heugh, heugh,' which owl-like noise 
probably induced our .Savour for her wick#lness to tra is- 
| form her into tftat bird. This story is often related to 
j children, ill order to deter them from such illitieru) Ih*- 
| haviour to poor people. 1 believe no one has been for¬ 
tunate enough to dim-over the book In whicli Steevens 
read the story, nor does Douce himself make any mention 
of it in his subsequent well-known Illustrations of Sliak- 
speare, ISO? anil 1839. Mr. ('. G. Leland, The English 
Gipsies and their Language, p. 16. says: “It is, however, 
really curious that the Gipsy term for an ow 1 is the Mnro- 
mengros Chari, or Bilker's Daughter, and that they are 
all familial' with the monkish legend which declares that 
Jesus in a bakers shop once, asked for bread. ThcnTis- 
tress was atsiut to give him a large cake, when her daughter 
declared it was too much, and diminished the gift by one 
half. 

' He nothing wtd. 

But liy tlic lire l.u.l down .UclHireM.l, 

When In. o'. »h"n a 1 luwnn blows— 

To u ..St loaf tin .n.tn> het rose. 

In angry wnni'er. standing by. 

The girl m lit forth a wild, ride try. 

Ami, feathering fust into a fowl, 

1-le» to the woo ls wailing owl'' '' 

480. Line ■!': To-monow i* Saint Valentine's day.— 
Much has been written about the songs of Ophelia, and 
the inferences one is intended to make from them us to 
her character Marshuli, .study of Hamlet, pp 128-151, lias 
a long, interesting, and, I think, cinicltisit c defence of her, 
though 1 cannot entirely share his enthusiasm for assume- 
wliat colourless type of jeunc fillc. Foleridgu has said 
admirably: “Note the conjunction here of those two 
thoughts that lmd never subsisted in ftisjunction, the love 
for Hamlet, and her filial love, with the guileless floating 
on the surface of her pure imagination of the cautions so 
lately expressed, and the fears not too fielicately avowed, 
by her father and brother concerning the dangers to wliilA 
her honour lay exjxised. Thought, affliction, paSslon, 
murder itself—she turns to favour and prettiness. This 
play of association is instanced in the close:— 1 My brother 
shall know of H, and I tlmnk you for your good counsel!’’*' 
Mrs Jameson suggested that Ophelia might have b&n 
sung to sleep in her infancy by old balladB such as those 
of which she sings certafn snatches. And we should. «|f 
course, bear in mind, as Htracliey pbserves (p. 85), “the 
notorious fact, that, In the dreadful visitation of mental 
derangement, delicate and refined women will use lan¬ 
guage so coarse that it is difficult to guess where they can 
ever have even beard sick words, and certain that where- 
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«?er heard they would have always lain, unkftown of, and 
innocuous, in thfmind, unless the hot-bed of mental fever 
had quicl^ned them for the into life." 

The well-known air to the wordB To-mormv is Saint 

Valentine's day is given in Chappell, v<4 i. p. 227, and in 

Furness, vol. i.*p, 333 . 

* 

481 Line 5* And bopp'd the chamber-door.—Htieevene 
quotes Damon and Pythias, l3&2: fcThajxnters are drunk; 
#lll tliey not dap the gate t^day f* 

462. Lines 57, 58: Inukkd, LA, WITHOUT AN OATH, I'll 
mule an end o^'R—Else (p. 213) notes that “Indeed la 
and truly la were favourite protestations with the Puri¬ 
tans, and served them instead of oaths. Compare The 
Puritan, i. 4; ii. 1; iii 1 (Malone's .supplement, ii 354, j 
^64, alid 573). l?i., v. 4 (Malone* Supplement, ii 024: j 
‘ Where is truly la, indeed la, he that will lfot swear, but ! 
lie; he that will uot steal, hilt rob; pure Nicholas Saint- \ 
Autlings?’ ‘ j 

483 line (55.—Qq. here insert, in brackets (lie ansitvrs) i 
Possibly this was an interruption of herself by Ophelia, 
and should stand in the text; but it is more probably an 
inter)sdation. The Cambridge edil. insert it m tlie Cam- i 
bridge edition, but not iutiieiilobe It is preserved by ! 
Furness. ! 

484. Line 72 •joComc, my coach liyce, in his edition ot 
Mariane, notes that Shakespeare seems to have had in . 
mind a passage in Tamimrlaine, )>art i. v. 2 . where Sabina, i 
raving in her mndiy&s, erics “Make ready tuy coach, my I 
elinir, my jewels.' j 


487. Line 89: Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself i In 
clouds.— This reading (which was first adopted by John¬ 
son) is constructed by tiie help ot Qq. and Ft. Qq have 
Feeds on this wonder; Ft keeps on his wonder; between 
them the right text is easily arrived at • 

488. Line 93: our person to arraign — PeAdh is the 
reading of Qq.; Ff. have persons. The king is pretty 
evidently talking of himself alone. 

489. Line 95: Like to a MUitPERlNO-PlKCE.— Murdering- 
piece is used by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Double 
Marriage, iv. 2 6, 7: 

like ,i miirdtrmg.fitcc, anu not at one. 

But all that stand wnlun the dangerous level. 

It jf the same thing as a “murderer” or meurtntre, 
which Nicot defines as •'tinpetit cannoniere comrne celles 
des tours et. murailles, ainsi appolle, pareeque tirant par 
icelle a desecu, ecus ausquels on tire sont fucilement 
meurtri' (quoted by Winger). Cotgravu has “ Meurtriere: 
f. A murthering piece;” and again, *• Visiore meurtrifere, 
a port-hole for a murthering Piece in the forecastle of a 
ship,' 

490. Line 97: Where a re my SWITZERS? Let them guard, 
the door.— In Shakespeare s time the Swiss formed the 
lHidy-guard of the lung of France, as they still do of the 
P'>ix\ The name Striker* came to be indiscriminately 
used for a king's body-guard. Compare the current 
French usage of the word cuisse. Malone quotes Nash, 
Christ's Tears over Jerusalem, 1594: “Law, logicke aud 
tiie Su'it:ers, may be hired to fight for anybody.” 


485. Lines 7(1,77: . 

0, this i* the poison of deep grief; it springs 
Alljrom her father's death. 0 Gertrude, Gertrude. 
These two lines are printed in Qq as pi use. and before 
0 Gertrude, Gertrude, we have Aud note behold. .Some 
editors read: 

All from her f.ithrr's death And no« behold, 

O Gcrtnulr. (n-rtrudc, 

W hen arrows* emne, &l. 

But this broken metre is unnecessary. Tile reading of Ff 
is 140 doubt a revision of tiie words as they were first 
written; O Gertrude, Get trade, being substituted for .4 ml 
nou> behold. 

486 Line 84: IS Jll'OGEK-Mi'WEK to inter him —Florio 
lias: “ Dinuseoso: see*itly. liiddenly, in hugger-mugger;'' 
and the English-French dictionary appended to Cotgrnvc 
defines In hugger mugger, “Kn cacliette, a caltmini, soils 
terre” Kteevens (potes North's Plutarch (p. 121 , ed 
, 8 ktgt): “ Antonins tliinking good . . . that his Indie 
should*! honourably buried, aifil not in hugger-mugger.'’ 
Compare Ford, 'Tis Pity She's a Whore, iii. 1: “There's 
no way but to clap-to a marriage in hugger-mugger;' and 
TMfe Merry Devil of Edmonton, i. 8 . 69, ( 10 : 

0 So neere ,t wife, and will not tell) our friend! 

But you will to this (jeere «« kn^cr-vinyeei. 

0 —lid. Warn^; and 1‘roesi.holdt, |i. 15. 

Sedf Discoverie of Witchcraft, p. 433, uses the expression 
“duo it in huggcr-mugftr secretlie,” which shows that tiie 
two expressions were not regarded as absolute synonyms. 
Pope chastened the inelegant phrase into the unexcep¬ 
tionable form In private. • 


1 491. Line 110: 0 , this iv counter, you false Danish dogs’.— 

Tiie Clarendon Press edd quote Handle Holme's Academy 
of Armory, hk. ii eh i\. p. 1871, where counter is defined, 
“when a hound liuntcth backwards, the same way that 
1 the chase is come ’ Compare Comedy cf Errors, iv. 2.39: 
j hound that runs counter." 

! 492. Lines 119,120: 

| Ercn here, between the chaste unsmirched BROWS 

| Of mu true mother 

I Ft and Qq. print brow, which many editors preserve. 

\ There seems 110 reason to suppose it. is anything but a 
! misprint. 

! 493. Line 137: Sly will, not all the world.— This is the 

1 reading of Ff ; Qq have worlds, which, as the Clarendon 
; Press edd. say, may he right in its extravagant ltyperlmle. 


! 494. Lines 142,143: 


I That, swooustake, you will draw both friend and foe, 


! Winner and loser. 

! Ff and Qq. have soopstake. The reading in the text is 
; derived from Q. 1, which has suwpstake-like. Smnpstake 
is of course a gambler who sweeps the Btakes indis¬ 
criminately. 

495. Lines 146,147; 

And, like the kind life-rendering PELICAN, 

R-past them with my blood. 

Tiie belief in this curious fable about the pelican was very 
wide-spread. Compare Basilius Valentinus, A Practick 
Treatise, together with the NIL Keys and Appendix of 
the Great Stone of the Ancient Philosophers, 1670: “And 
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in its own Essence is so full of blood [be is speaking of 

1 the Rose of our Masters.wherewith all 

Metals wanting heat may be revived' ], as is the PeUican, 
when she wounded her own breast, and without prejudice 
to her body,.nouri8heth and feedeth many young ones 
with hejgiwn blood" Qi. 241). Dr. Sherwen (quoted by 
Furness, Variorum Ed. p. 342) explains the origin of the 
superstition by “the pelican’s dropping upon its breast 
its lower bill to enable its young to take from its capacious 
pouch, lined with a flue flesh-coloured skin.'’ In Richard 
II. ii. 1.120, and Kiug Lear, iii. 4. 77, Shakespeare uses 
the same illustration, but in a contrary sense. F 1. has 
a very comic misprint of Politician for pelican. 1 can 
fancy that, had not the Qq. preserved the true reading, 
commentators would have been found to dcfend»the 
reading of F. 1 even on grounds of sentiment Might not 
the politician become a beautiful illustration of the 
patriot, feeding his country with his own blood? It is 
Btill not too late for a German editor to take up the point. 

496. Lines 161,152: 

It ahull a* level to your judgment 1’IEIICE 
A * day does to your eye. 

Qq. here read peare, which Johnson took to be the abbre¬ 
viation of “appear," and printed 'pear There is very 
little doubt that the Ff. pu / re is the true reading (com¬ 
pare iv. 1. 42: “As level as the cannon to his blank ”). 

497. Line 162: Danes [Within] Let her come in. —Qq hove 
the stage-direction “A noise within,” and give the words 
Let her come in to Laertes; an evident error, as Laertes 
could not know who was without In Iff. the stage- 
direction is: “A noise within. Let her come in.” Capell 
first as in onr text. 

498. Lines 166 ,16G: 

Iley non nanny, nanny, hey nanny; 

And IN his grave RAIS'D many a tear. 

The refrain is not given by Qq. In and rain'd, the read¬ 
ing of Qq,, are, in the FT., on and rains. It is very doubt¬ 
ful which text is preferable. The next line, Parc yon 
well, my dove! is printed by Ff. in italics as a part of the 
song; the Qq. print the whole passage in the same type; 
Capell, rightly as I think, printed the line as if said, not 
suug, by Ophelia. On the refrain, sec Much Ado, note 150 

499. Lines 170 171: Yon must sing, “Down a-down , an 
you call him a-down-a."—1t is not certain whether these 
two lines should be printed thus, or as two lines of verse. 
Mrs. Quickly, in the Merry Wives, i. 4. 44, sings: “And 
down, down, adown-a.”’ Florio has “Filibustacchina. 
the burden of a countric song, as we say hay duttne a 
doune donna." 

BOO. Line 172: 0, how the wheel becomes it !— Stcevens 
supposed that wheel was an old word for the burden of a 
song, but neither he nor anyone else has adduced auy trust¬ 
worthy testimony to that effect. I'ntil that Is forth¬ 
coming it may be quite sufficient to suppose that Ophelia 
means nothing more than the spinning-wheel, to which 
old songs are usually sung in romances, os they doubtless 
were in reality. 

601. Line 176: There's rosemary, that's/or remembrance. 
— Rosemary was thought to strengthen the memory, And 
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Ad’ IV. Scene X,/ 

was carried,sas an emblem of remembrance, at weddin&v 
and funerals. Compare Dekker, The^Honest Whore, 
part II., ii. 1: • 9 

Sell. O my sweet hushanJTl wett than in thy grave and ait alive 
again! Ob, welcome, welcome I 

Mat Dost know me! my cloak, prithee, Inyt *p. Yes, faitls, my 
winding-sheet was takCn out of lavender, to tie stuck with rotemary. 

Stcevens and Malone give a number of Mtstrative quo¬ 
tations from tiie Writings of Shakespeare's time. See A 
Handfull of Pleasant Deltte^ 1584 (p. 4 Arher’s Reprint): 

Rosemary i, for remembrance 
lictwtenc us time and niglB; 

Wishing that 1 might always hafe 
You prftent in my sight. 

Shakespeare has several allusions to rosemary. Compare 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 4 7^-70: • m v 

l ory ou then: s rosemary and rue; these keep 
.Seeming and savour ail the uniter long: 

Grace and remembrance lie to you both: 

602. Line 178; -4 document in madness.— Cotgrave has 
“Document; in A document, precept; instruction, 
admonition; experiment, example." The meaning here 
is the etymological one of instruction ( docen ). The word 
is not used by Shakespeare in any other place. 

603. Line ISO: Therr * vr.xsm.foryou, rind COLI MBTNES. 

—Fennel is emblematic of flattery. Compare A Handfull 
of Pleasant IMites (p. 4), quoted aliove? “ Fenel is for 
flatterers " Florio lias “Dare fliioechio, to flatter of glue 
Fennell ” Columbines were perhaps the emblem of thank- 
lessness Compare Chapman, All FtWds, ii. 1: 

What’s that! a columbine I 
No: that thonkluii flower fits tjot my garden. 

604. Lines IS], ls2: there '» -iue for you, dec —Compare 
Richard II iii 4. 105-107: 

111 set a bank o f rue, sour kerb of grate j 
Rue, ecu for ruth, here shortly shall lie seen 
In the re’i embrance of a weeping queen. 

See note 250 to that play. The plant is indiscriminately 
called herb of grace and herb-grace, and both variations 
are contained in the old copies, the Qq having tile former, 
and the Ff. the latter. See Furness, Variorum Ed. voL i. 
pp. 347, 34S for a long note on the subject. , 

605. Line 184: There ’» a DAISY.— Henley quotes Greeue, 

A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (Collier’s repriift, *p. Ilf. 
“.Next them grew the dissembling dame, to wanie such 
lighl-of-love wenches not to trust every faire promise 
that amorous bachelors make them." 

606. Lines 184-18G: l would give you some VIOLETS, but 
they withered all when my father dietf.— Compare A Hand- 

full of Pleasant Delites (p. 4), ‘ ‘ Violet is for falthfulnespe." 

* • 

807. Line 187: For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy.— 
This was a well-known song, the niusie of which is given 
by Chappell in his Popular Music of the Olden Time, vo^ L 
p. 334, and fty Fnrness, Variorum Ed. vol. i. p. 849. ^The 
song is alluded to by the Gaoler’s Daughter in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1.^07: * 

1 can sing The Broome, % 

And Bonny Robin. « 

608. Line 190: And will he not come again f— The music 
usually sung to tills song Is given In Chappell vol. L p 
287, and by Furness # vol. i. p. 860. 
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ACT IV. fioene 6. 


NOTES TO HAMLET. 


AJT IV. Scene 7. 


80S. Line 199: God ha' mercy on I W* soulf— Ff, have 
Oramercy, which fbrae editors adopt 

810. Liue*202 : Laertes, I must commune with your 
grief,—V. 1 has common, which Boswell erroneously sup¬ 
posed to mean participate, jest In coiftmon. It is a 
mere variation of spelling, and Steevehs gives two ex¬ 
amples of it, ene ffon? Holinshed in speaking of Jack 
Cade (Holinshed, 1577, vol. ii. if Kg), c<«^. 1): “ Thus this 
glftious Cnpitaiiu' enuironed wyth a multitude of euill, 
rude and rusticull people, came again to the plaine of 
* Blacks heathc, andethere strongly encamped himselfe, 
to whome were ftnt from the Kyng, the Archbishop of 
Canterhurye, and Humfrey Duke*of Buckingham, to 
vcommou witii him of his greeties and requests.' 

^oll. flue 2J3: ffH means of death,this obscure BURIAL. 
— Ff. read burial; Qq. funeral, two words df such very 
similar meaning that there is little to choose between 
them. I incline to prefer burial us the more poetical 
word of tlie two Obscure is here used with the accent 
on the ttrst syllable; Shakespeare varies the aeeeiit, to 
suit his convenience. In poetry this and similar words 
are still uot unfrequcntly accentuated -on the first syl¬ 
lable, particularly by Browning. 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

■ 

512. Line 2: Seafaring men.—This is the reading of 
Qq., much more picturesque than the sailors of Ft Few 
editors but the Cambridge seem, however, to have 
adopted it. 

513 Line 31: Come, l will mark you way for these 
your letters.—Vi. have give; Q. 2, Q. 3 omit the word. The 
reading in the text is introduced from the later Qq., 
which are followed by the Cambridge and other editors. 

ACT IV. Scene 7. 

514. Line 7: crimeful.™ This word is not used else¬ 
where by Bhakespearc. Thu Qq. have criminal, which is 
less likely than crimeful to have been misprinted 

61^ Line 8: As bg ymir safety, wisdom, all things else. 
—Qc have safety, greatness, wisdom, which makes the 
lige an. Alexandrine Probably greatness and wisdom 
were alternative readings, inserted together by mistake. 

518. Line 10: mw'ney'd. — This word is not used by 
Shakespeare elsewhere; sinewed only in King J ohn, v. 7.83: 
“well sinewed to our defence." 

617. Line 11: ANI) fet to me they are strong. -Tills is 
the wading of Ff., to which is generally preferred the 
But of Ift., which also favour the needless contraction 
they’re. I think that on the whole And gives a better- 
linked sense than But, though either lias a very good 
senSe. i 

518*Line 14: conjunctive .- -This word occurs in only 
one otheymssage (in which, however, the Qq. have cm- 
murJkative), Othello, i. 3. 374: “ Lotus be conjunctive in 
our revenge. " • 

519. Line 18: gender.—This word is used again in 

Othello, i. 8. 326, in speaking of herbs: “supply it with 
one gender of herbs. ” * 


520. Line 20: Would, like the spring that tumeth wood 
to stone.—Qq. have work, which some editors have fol¬ 
lowed, thus making a different construction, and chang¬ 
ing convert in the next line into a second indicative. The 
reading seems to me distinctly inferior, and giay well be 
due to a printer's error. Heed thinks tint flip .^spring 
alluded to is the famous dropping-well at Knaresborough. 
Elza says: “According to Harrison's Description of Eng¬ 
land, ed. Furuivall, p 334 and 849, the ‘ wonderful ver- 
tue‘ of turning wood to stone was ascribed to several 
springs, one of them (King's N ewnliam) being situated i» 
Warwickshire, and therefore, no doubt, well known to 
the poet.” The Clarendon Press edd. quote Lyly's Euphues 
(p. 63, ed. Arber): “Would I had sipped of that lyuer in 
t uiiu»which tumeth those that drinke of it to stone." 

621. Lines 21, 22: 

my arrows, 

Too slightly timber'd for so LOUD A WIND. 

Qq. here have loued arm’d, which is not too obvious and 
absurd a misprint to have had defenders. Steevens quotes 
a surely unnecessary corroboration of the Ff. reading 
from Aschanis Toxophilus: “Wcake bowes, and lyghte 
shaftes can not stande iu a rough wynde ” A very similar 
misprint occurs in line 27 below, where Ff. have the im¬ 
possible reading Who was instead of Whose, worth of Qq. 

522. Line 45: To-morrow shall 1 beg leave to see your 
kingly eyes.—Sec note 463. 

523. Line 58-00: 

Jf it be so, Laertes ,— 

As how should it be so! how otherwise!— 

Will you be rul’d by me! 

F. A. Marshal) Study of Hamlet, pp. 196, 197, lias the 
following note on these lines: This passage, as it stands, 
seems to me almost hopelessly obscure. In Malone's 
‘Shakespeare' (1821) there is absolutely no note on the 
passage. Caldecott does not notice it; and even that 
obstinate iiluminutor of dark passages, Mr Collier’s old 
annotator, passes it by without a word of comment 

“ The editors of the Clarendon Hamlet' have a note in 
which they give Kciglitley's conjecture, ‘how should it 
but be so - ’’ They say ‘we should have expected, ‘how 
should it not be so'!" but they do not give the anonymous 
conjecture to be found in the foot-notes of the ‘Cambridge 
■Shakespeare' (vol. viii.. p. 144), ‘how shoul't not lie so‘: 
which I suspect to lie the right reading. They suggest an 
explanation of the passage ns it stands—viz. ‘ that the 
first clause refers to Hamlet's return, the second to Laertes' 
feelings.' (See Clarendon Press Series, ‘Hamlet,’ p. 207.) 

“1 confess that this, the only attempt to explaiu the 
words, as they stand, which I can find, does not satisfy 
me. The fiu-t is, no sense can be made of them, if read 
as printed in the text. The insertion of the ‘ not' makes 
them perfectly intelligible. It has occurred to me, that 
as there is no authority for this insertion, that if the word 
‘ should ’ were italicized we might make sense of it, thus— 
If it be so— 

(t.c., if Hamlet has come back because, on consideration, 
he did not choose to go to England)— 

As liow should n be so? 

( i.e., how should there be any question about it being 
so?)— 
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ACT IV. Sceuf”. 


NOTES TO HAMLET, c 


How (could it be) otherwise! 

I admit that we should expect in this case, the word ‘If 
to he repeated, hut I eau make sense of the speech in no 
other maimer. The general meaning is clear: the King i 
is pnzzlmg'over this sudden return of Huinlet, and he | 
rapidlfceviefcs the situation. First he asks— 

Are all tile rest come back ? 

Ur Is it sonic abuse, and no such thins: ? 

Surely his trusty spaniels, Rosenerantz and Gnildenstern, 
cannot have disobeyed or deceived him! Then where arc 
they? They would not go to England without Hamlet, 
and surely they would not let him escuiie. Tlu: writing 
is certainly Hamlet’s; he answers to Laertes' inquiry— 

‘Naked!' 

And in a postscript here, he says, ‘alone. r 

fan they have been wrecked and he alone saved? Hamlet 
canuot have discovered the plot against, him. Rosenerantz 
and () widen stern did not know the contents of the letter 
-they could not have betrayed hint. ><>—it must lie that ' 
lie has on a sudden caprice refused to continue the voyage, 
and made the sailors turn back, Ves, it must lie so—- 
without question it must be. Then in that case how can 
he get i id of Hamlet and appease Laertes at one and the 
same time? Something like these thoughts would pass 
through the mind of Claudius before he sueeeeds in hit- 
fing upon the ingenious scheme which he now proceeds 
to divulge to Laertes.” 

524. Lines 00, 61: 

Ay, my lord; 

So you will not o'er-rule me to a peace. 

This is (Heavens' arrangement of the reading of ()q , in 
which Ay . • . peace is in one Hue. Ff. omit Ay, my 
lord, and read, If no you 'l not o’erridc me to a peace. 

525. Line 63: An checking at hi* royaye. Q. 2 , Q 3 

have the preposterous misprint the King at, altered eon- ! 
jecturally in Q. 4 into liking not To cheek is a metaphor j 
from falconry, applied to a hawk when she foisakes her ■ 
proper game to fly after some other bird. Compare i 
Twelfth Night, Ii. 5.124, and ill. 1. 71. j 

526. Line 60-82 These lines, from Sly lord to grate net,*. ■ 
nTe omitted in Ff 

527. Line 77: the vnworthiest SIEGE — Siege , the French j 
siege, is here used for rank, as in Othello, i. 2. 22: "men : 
of royal niege." The word came to have that meaning j 
from tiie arrangement of persons at table in order of pre- , 
cedence. Compare-Measure for Measure, iv. 2 101, where : 
siege, is used for seat 

528. Lilies 711-82: 1 

fur yemth no less becomes 

The light and careless beery that it tccarx 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 

Importing health and grave ness. 

J ohnson understood the last line to refer entirely to settled 
age. and supposed health to mean care for, or attention to, 
health I think it may better he taken, as Furness sug¬ 
gests, as referring both to youth aud to age; the tight and 
careless livery importing (that is implying) health, and j 
the sables and weeds importing graveness. The construc¬ 
tion Is a very' common one, not only hi Shakespeare but 1 
in later writers, notably Mr Swinburne. 

•?r>2 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 

529 Line 85: And they CAK well on tynebaek.—Vt. mis¬ 
print ran. Hhakespearg uses the wonl can In a few 
places in its absolute, sense of power to d& Compare 

Tempest, iv. 1. 27; 

, the strong'st suggestion 

Our^vorser (.emus mu. * c 

The Clarendon Press edd. quote Bc^on. F.ssay, xl p. 40; 

“ In evil the best condition is not to wilf the second not 
to ran." <* * a; 

530 Line 80: so far he ‘fcpv'ii my thought,—Topp'd is 
of course surpassed, as in Machet|j, iv. S. 67: “to tope 
Macbeth.' .Shakespeare seems to liavutbeen fond of me¬ 
taphors derived from top, which he uses a good many 
times both ns verb and noun. This fact was probably not it 
rtmiemhcicd by the precisians whoig Browning scat* 
li/ed in hi$. translation of tile Agamemnon by using the 
word topping for «*{«?, in the sense of surpassing. See 

p. 53: 

1 hmi hast, like let‘fi’u r him limn, loin lied the target; 
and p. 1)3: 

1 would nut boast to be a top/mc critic 

531. Linens Lninnml. - -This is Pope's version of the La- 

mound of Ff The ()q. have Lamnrd. No personage of this 
name is known, but Mr P Eliot Browne, In a letter to the 
Athemrum, July 2!*, ls7t>, suggests that this is “ an allu¬ 
sion to Pietro Monte (in a Gallicized form), the famous 
cavalier and swordsman^ w ho is mentioned by Castiglione 
(11 I'ortegianu, bk i.) as the instructor of lainis the 
Seventh's .Muster of Horse In the English translation 
he is called • Peter Mount' ” 11 

532. LincM: esjienally.- This is the reading of Ff. Qq. 
have especial. 

533. Line 101: the sciitmeus of tlu-ir notion.- Scrinters 
is of course intended to represent the French escriincurs, 
fencers; the word lias not been found elsewhere. 

534 Line 1IM: him ~t)q print you, which seems a less 
suitable nading, though it can he made to express the 
same s< use 

536. Line 107: What out of this/- Ff. here have Why, 
which again makes \ery good sense. 

536. Lilies 115-124: Their lives . . . ulcer.— This pas¬ 
sage is omitted in IT. , , 

537. Lines 118, lit): 

For goodness, growing Jo a PllTUSV, 

Dies in hut own too-much. 

l'lnrisy (often spelt by modern editors pleurisy) is often 
found in the old dramatists for plethora, or plethory, 
probably front an erroneous idea that the word was de¬ 
rived from pins, pbtriss Massinger has a close,'nutation 
of the passage in The Unnatural Combat, iv. 1: 

Thy/.Varu.r of goodness is thy ill, 

—Works, p. up S, ed. Giffird. 

Compare Cyril Tourneur, The Atheist's Tragedy A Hi. 2, 
and Ford, Tis Pity, iv. 8 (lxith of which have “pleurisy 
of lust”), Beaumont,■•nil Fletcher, Custom of the Country, 
ii, 1: “grow to a pleurisy and kill,” &c. Tile word does 
not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare. 

538. Line 123: And then this “should" is like a 8PEKD- 
thrift sigh.—Spendthrift is the obvious and certain 
emendation of y. tj the earlier Qq. reading spendthrift's. 
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ACT IV. Seen# 7. 


NOTES TO HAMLET. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


For the idea thatching drew blood from the heart, see 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, not^S4; ami compare Romeo 
and Juliet, !1 l 5. 59. •* 

639. Line 139: A sword, I’NiiAnsn.— Unbated means un¬ 
blunted, i.e.jvitlfbut a button on the jxrint. Bats, abate, 
jtnd rebate are all used in Shakespeare with a similar 
meaning. See Pleasure for Measure, note 47. 

4N0. Liue 142: mountebank.— Oolgrax^ has: “Charla¬ 
tan: m. A mountebanks, a eoftsening drug-seller, a prat- 
% 11 tig quack-salver” |^c continues, “a tittler, linhler, fool¬ 
ish prater, or cqfuncnder of trifles"]. Boyer, French 
i>ictionary, defines mountebank a»“a wandering and 
juggling physician, a <|iutck. ’ In Othello, i. 3. til ("medi- 
Iwuight of nteba nks"), the word is used in the 
same sense. In the two other places in wjieli Shake- 
speare uses it (Comedy of Errors, i. 2 101, and v. 1. 
238) it is less dearly limited to the special sense of medi¬ 
cine-seller. The Clarendon lVess edd. quote Bacon (Ad¬ 
vancement of Lenming, ii 10. $ 2): "Nay, we see the 
weakness and credulity of men is such, as they will often 
prefer a mountebank or witch before a learned pflVsi- 
eiiui.” 

641. Line 144: cataplasm — Boyer has: “Oataplasme, 

8. SI (espeeo d'empliltre pour fomenter,) a Cataplasm or 
Poultice.' In »’.aril Tourneur's Atheist's Tragedy one of 
the diimueters is a certain Mistress Cataplasms," a maker 
of periwigs and attires" by piofcsaiou. 

642. Line 162. If Ac by chance escape your renam'd 
STICK — Stuck seems to lie found only here and in 
Twelfth Night, iii. 4, BUS. but it iit no doubt the same 
as stork, used in Merry Wives, ii. ;1 2(5, which means 
a thrust in fencing the Italian stomata (from stoma, a 
raider), Spanish estacada (from retag ur), French autocade 
(from cstoc, which means l«>tli a rajiier and the point of 
a rapier). The word is often found in Elizabethan 
literature in the form stocrailo (compare Alerrj Wives, 
ii 1. 234: "join - passes, sfoeeadoes," and see Nares, s.r. 
Stockado) Stoccado is generally defined as the Spanish 
term, but there is no such word in Spanish. 

543*Line 1(13: But stay, what noise! -These words are 
omitted in Ff. 

844. lane 164 : [low now, sweet queent— Omitted in Qq. 

646. Liue Kid: One woe doth tread upon another's heel. 

—Hiteoii called attention to a rattier similar line in Lo- 
crlne (one of the so-called Doubtful Plays), which Shake- 
speare may have seen, as it was published in 1595, but 
which he is as likely have written as Mi. Swinburne's 
dram* of the same name finmidolim; is speaking of 
8abren, \fto has drowned herself, and she exclaims (v. 5): 

One in.hi.hwf follows on .motlm's net-k 
Who would have thought so >mim; a maul as she 
• With *<uch a courage would have sought her de^h? 

546A.ine 167: There is a willow grows aslant a brook. 
<fcc.— Compare with this description the description in 
Two ^oblf Kinsmen, fv 1.62-103, of (Be attempted suicide 
of the Jailor's Daughter ^t seems curious tliat tlie Queen 
should be so well acquainted with all the minute particu¬ 
lars of the affair. Seymour (vol. ii. p. 107. apod Furness) 1 
reasonably asks why, as the Queen seems to give this de- j 
scription from personal observation, *she did not take I 


steps to avert the fatal catastrophe, especially as there 
was so fair an opportunity of saving her while she was, 
by her clothes, borne ‘mermaid-like up,’ and the Queen 
was at leisure to hear her ‘ chanting old tunes. ’ ” Monck 
Mason also notes that “there is not a siugl^cfrcumatance 
In the relation of Ophelia's death, that induces us\i! think 
she had drowned herself intentionally; ” to which, how¬ 
ever, Malone plausibly enough replies, “tliat the account 
here given is that of a friend; and tliat the Queen could 
not possibly know what passed in the mind of Ophelia, 
when she placed herself 111 so perilous a situation. After 
the facts had been weighed and considered, the priest in 
the next act pronounces, that her death watt doubtful." 

The Qq , in this line, print ascaunt the brook, and they 
have ffeen followed by some editors, who take ascaunt to 
be tlie same as Chaucer's ascannee. 

547. Line 168: That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream.—Lowell (Arilong my Books, p. 186) notices Shake- 
speare's delicate art in drawing our attention to the 
silvery under-side of the willow-leaves, not “by bluntly 
saying so, but (by making] it picturesquely reveal itself 
to us as it might in Nature.” 

648. Line 109: There with fantastic garlands did she 
come. —Qq print Therewith fantasticke garlands did she 
•mule, w Inch Elze (p. 226) strenuously defends, but I think 
mistakenly 

649. Line 170: crow-flowers. nettles, daisies, and 
long itki'LEk —R ('. A. Prior, Popular Names at British 
Plants, 1863, lias: “ Crow-flower, the buttercup from the 
resemblance of its leaf to a crow’s foot, Ranunculus arris 
and bidbosus. L . but in old authors often applied to the 
Ragged Robin, Lychnis tins ouculi, L.and “ Long 
Purples of Shakespeare's Hamlet, iv. 7, supposed to be 
the purple flowered Orchis maseula, L." 

650. Line 178: Which time she chanted snatches of old 
TI'nes.— Qip instead of tones print lauds, which has a 
rather quaint and pretty sound, hut is less likely to lie 
the rigid word, as Q. 1 agrees with the Ff. in reading 
tunes. Bauds were psalms, and .Tennous (quoted by Fur¬ 
ness) is convinced that they are the right reading, and 
imply that Ophelia made an edifying end. 

661. Line 19i): The woman will be out.—Compare Henry 
V iv 6.31: “all my mother came into mine eyes;” and 
Twelfth Night, ii. 1. 41-43. 

552. Line 192: dauts.—V 1 lias doubts, which Knight, 
with great probability, altered into douts,i.e. extinguishes 
(dour-do out, as dup-. do up). I 11 Henry V. Iv. 2. 1(1,11 
the same word is almost certainly meant, though tlie Ff. 
again spelt it doubt. 

That their lint Wool may spin in English eyes, 

And dent them with ‘.upcrfluoiis courage. 

Qq. print the word in the text drowns, which the later 
Ff. conjecturally follow. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

663. Line 2: THAT wilfully seeks.— So Ff. Qq. have 
when she. 

564. Line 3: AND therefore.—Qq omit and; they are 
follow'ed by some editors, but I think very unreasonably, 
9f>3 



ACT V. Scone i. NOTES TO 

566. Line 24: crowner'e quest lorn—Compare Twelfth 
N ight, i. 5.142, and see note. Sir John Hawkins supposes 
the passage in the text to be written in ridicule of tlic 
case of Dwue Hales, reported by Plowden in his Com¬ 
mentates, which were nol£ however, translated from the 
French till the eighteenth century. Malone suggests thgt 
Shakespeare may have heard of the ease in eonversatlOh. 

“ Oiir author’s study,” he adds, “ wbs probably not much 
encumbered with old French Reports." See Furness. 
Variorum Ed. vol. i. p 376, where the points of resem¬ 
blance are given at some length. 

556. line 32: even Christian; i.e. fellow Christian. Qq. 
have even Christen, which perhaps would tw better in the 
text. Stecvens cites Chancer, 1’ersones Tale (iil. 5"»4, ed. 
Morris): “ Despitous, is he thathath disdayn of his neiglie- 
bour, that is t6 say, of his evenensten." The Clarendon 
Press edd. quote from Forshall aud Madden's Glossary 
to the Wyclifflte Versions of the Bible, such forms ns 
•‘euene-oayttff,’’ a fellow-prisoner; “euen disciplis." fel- 
low-diselples, &c. Furness dies The Myroure of oure 
Ladye (Early Eng. Text Sue. edn., p. 73): “we are en- 
formed '<> haue . . , lone eche to other, and to all 
oure cuen erystens. ’ 

667. Line 08: Go, get thee to Vaughan ; fetch me a 
stoup of liquor —The Ff. print Vaughan in italics. In 
Qq. the passage reads. Go, get thee in, anil jetch , Ac 
Vaughan is a word that has puzzled all the commentators, 
and it is impossible to say whether it is the correctly 
spelt name of some local tavern-keeper (the name is no 
uncommon Welsh one), whether it is a misprint, or 
whether it is a corruption of Johan or John. I>r. Nichol¬ 
son (I give his urgument ns condensed by Furness) writes 
in Notes and Queries, 29th July, 1871: “Most probably 
Vaughan was the well-known keeper of a tavern near 
the theatre; and we have three items of corroborative 
evidence which show: First, that a little before the time 
of this allusion by Shakespeare, which is not found in 
the Q(|., there was nlsmt town ‘ a Jew, one Yohan, most 
probably a German Jew, who was a perruquier.—he is 
mentioned by Jonson in Every Man nut of his Humour, 
v. fl; Second, in Tiic Alchemist., i. 1, which was produced 
eleven yearn afterwards, Subtle speaks of ‘an alehouse, 
darker than deaf John,' a name which sounds like that of 
our foreign John, anglicised, and its owner grown dent 
by lapse of time; Third, that there was actually an ale 
house attached to the Gloiie Theatre is proved by the 
‘ Sonnett upon the Bumeing’ of that playhouse (see Col¬ 
lier's Annals of the Stage, i. 388). Is it then unlikely 
that our wandering Jew, either in search of a business, 
or as a profitable extension of his theatrical connection, 
set up ‘the Globe Public-house;’ and was thus, us the 
known refresher of the thirsty actors and audience, men¬ 
tioned by both Shakespeare and Jenson?” Whether it is 
likely or not may be left to every man’s judgment The 
suggestion is certainly ingenious, all the more so as it 
arises from such very problematical data. 

668. Line 68; a STOUP of liquor.—Stoup, or stoop, a 
drinking-vessel, is used again in Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
129, and Othello, ii. 3.30. Qq. print soope, which is almost 
certainly a misprint Jennens suggests that it represents 
the clownish pronunciation of sup. As a matter of fact, 
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such would be the Warwickshire pronunciation among 

the lower classes. - 

« * 

669. Line 09: “In youth when l did love, did love,''— 
The song from, which three stanzas sung by the clown are 
taken is one of Jhe poems contained in Tcttel's Miscel¬ 
lany. 1557 (Arber’s Reprint, pp. 178^175)^ It is entitled/ 
“The aged lou(ir raimii.eeth lone." Its author’s name 
is not given; btit in a manuscript in the British Musfc^m 
(Uarleian MS. 1703), w rittdfi by William Forrest, the poem 
is copied (fol. 100) with the heading* “ A dyttye or sonetc 
made by the lorde vaux in time of the y.oble queue Marye 
representing the Image of death.” It is also attributed 
to Lord Vaux by George Gascoigne In the Epistle to a t 
Young Gentleman, prefixed to his ' D osies. The tir*' 
verses selected for maltreatment by the clown are the 
following (the first, third, and eighth of the song): 

I Lothe that 1 did lone, 

In youth that I thought swete: 

As time require* for my behoue 
Me thmbes they are not mete. 

For age with stelyin^ stepj»es, 

Hath Uaned me vvith his cowrhe [and ed. crowche]: 

And lusty life away she Icape.s, 

As there had bene non suche. 

A pikeax and a spade ? 

And eke a shrowtlyng - shete, 

A house of Jaye for to be made. 
l*or such a jfest most mete. 

The third line of tire clown’s sccoihl stanza is taken from 
the penultimate stanza of the poem: 

For beauty with her K. irie 
These embed tart* hath wrought: 

And shipped mi* into the Linde, 

I’roin wlitn-e I fir^c was brought. 

The music sung to the down’s verses on the stage is that 
of The Chillin'.i in the Wood (Chappell’s Popular Music, 
i. 200, and I unless, p. 385) ’ The fourth line of the first 
stanza is printed in Qq.: O, methought, there a was 
nothing a meet, which the Cambridge editors print: tkere-a 
was notking-a meet, taking the “a" to represent the 
drawling notes in which the grave-digger sings (compare 
Winter's Talc, iv. 3.188). 

560. Line 86: a politician.— This word is useft Ljr Shaze- 
spearc in only four other places: Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 80; 
iii. 2. 34; I. Henry IV. i. 3. 241; and Lear, iv. 0. 175; 
always in a bad sense, meaning a plotter, conspirator. 

661. Line 87: o’er-reaches.—Vt. (instead of the reading 

of Qq.) have o'er offices, a word notelsewhere known, per¬ 
haps a misprint, perhaps .Shakespeare’s coinage for his 
thought. ** 

662. Lines 92-04: my lord such-a-one, that praised my 
lord such-a-one's horse, when he meant to leg ft.-Com¬ 
pare Tiincn, i. 2. 216-218: 

Ami now I remember, my lord, you gave 
Good words the other day of a bay courser 
I rode on: u is yours, because you lik'd It. ** r 

663. Line 100: to play at leflOATfl with, 'em —A de¬ 
scription of the game of loggats (diminutive of log) is 

i The tune given to^he song in the margin of an old copy of Tottel '4 
Miscellany is given by Chappel at p. 316, and by Furness at p. 3S2. 
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given by the Chupndon Tress edtl. on the authority of the 
Rev. G. Q^uld: “ The game an called resembles bowls, 
but with a notable difference. Hftt it is played not on a 
green, but on a floor strewed with rushes. The Jack is a 
wheel of lipmift-vittc or other hard woc?d nine inches in 
diameter and three or lour inches tiTick. The loggat, 
made ol applfrwood, is a truncated cone 26 or 27 inches 
jfljength. tapering from a girth 0f 8j\r 0 inches at the 
one end to 8} or 4 inches atjthe other. Each player has 
three loggats which he throws, holding lightly the thin 
end. The object # to lie as near the Jock as possible. 
The only place liavc heard of where this once popular 
game is now played is the Hampshire Hog Inn, Norwich." 
^Compare Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iv. fl: 

* ,\'ow ateflu'y tuning of his left and arms 

Like at a pear-tree. • 

Boyer, French Dictionary, has Logating, “a sort of unlaw¬ 
ful game, now disused." It is one of the unlawful games 
named in the statute of 32 Henry Vlll.' c. 9. 

564. line 103: Fok auv a shrouding-sheet. —In the ori¬ 
ginal (given above, note 559) For and is represented by 
And eke, of which it is the equivalent. Compare Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, Knight of the Burning Pestle, ii. 3: 

Your &<|ime doth u>in<\ and with him comes the lady, 

Fur and the squire of damsels, as I.take it. 

Hue, for further instances, Furness, Variorum Ed. vol. 1. 
p. 385. 

565. Line 103: qviddits Qq. have quiddities, which is 
found ini. Henry IV. i. 2.51: “what, in thy quips and thy 
quiddities!" The word is from the scholastic term quid- 
ditax, used by the mffekers for equivocations. Boyer, 
French Dictionary', has: “Quiddity, a Term in Philosophy, 
the Essence, Being, or definition of h thing," also “ Quid¬ 
dity, or Pun,” and “Quiddity, or subtle Question.” 

566 Line 103: quillets.—Tim is a word of similar mean¬ 
ing, perhaps corrupted from quidlibet (sec also Love’s 
Labour's Lost, note 137) Compare I. Henry VI. ii. 4.17: 
“These nice sharp quillets of the law.” Boyer gives: 
“ Quillet, Subst Ex. The Querks and Quillets of the Law, 
LesJ?ours <Ss Detours, lex Subtilitez, lex Chicanes, ou let 
Chicanneriet du Palais." 

*567. tines 113,114: hit statutes, hit recognizances, his 
fines, hit double vouchers, hit recoveries.— Compare I>ek- 
ker, Gull's Hornbook, gh. v.: “ There is another ordinary, 
to which your London usurer, your stale bachelor, and 
your thrifty attorney do resort; . . . eveiy man’s eye 
here is upon the other man s trencher, to note whether 
his Jellow lurch him or not: if they chance to discourse, 
It is of lathing hut of statutes, lMfads, recognizances, fines, 
recoveries, audits, rents, subsidies, sureties, inelosures, 
liveries, indictments, outlawries, feoffments, judgments, 
commissions, bankrupts, amercements, and such hor- 
ribl^natter." 

668. Line 115: the fins of his fines.—Fine is umh! here 
wittra fRay upon lta more remote Hgniftcanoe of end, as 
In All 'a Well, iv. 4. 35. Rushton (Shakespeare a Lawyer, 
p 16) takes fine in the expression below, his fine pate full 
of FINE dirt, to have the same meaning. 

G68. line 149: uie mutt speak bg the gprd.—The origin ol 
the familiar phrase, now become proverbial, to speak by 


the card, is not certain. Malone defines it thus: “we 
mpst speak with the same precision and accuracy as is 
observed in marking the true distances of coasts, the 
heights, courses, Ac. in a sea -chart, which in our poet’s 
time was called a card. Sfi, in the Comjponwealth and 
Government of Venice, 4to, 1599, p. 177: ‘Sebaailan Mun¬ 
ster in his cards at Venice—Again, in Bacon's Essays, 
p. 326, edit 1740: 'Let him carry with him alstf some 
card, or book, describing the country where he travelleth. 
In 1539 was published in 4to. A Uriefe Discourse of Mappes 
and Cardes, and of their Uses.—The ‘sliipman's card' in 
Macbeth [i. 3.17], is the paper on which the different 
points of the compass arc described." 

BT§. Line 151 : the age is grown so- picked.— Cotgrave 
defines Miste: “Neat, spruce, compt, quaint, picked, 
minion, trieksie, fine, gay “ See Love’s Labour s Lost, 
note 145. 

• 

571. Line 177: I have been sexton here, man and boy, 
thirty years.—'This passage has roused a lively discussion 
on the subject of Hamlet's age. The Clown’s statement 
is very explicit In line 154 Hamlet says: “How long hast 
thou been a grave-maker?" to which he replies with con¬ 
siderable detail, that he “came to’t" “ the very day that 
voting Hamlet was bom." The passage seems to be intro¬ 
duced for tile special purpose of giving us a precise idea 
as to Hamlet’s age, 3 et, all the same, it is difficult to ima¬ 
gine the Hamlet of the early part of the play a man of 
thirty. A ldng discussion of the subject will be found in 
Furness, vol i. pp, 391-394; Marshall, in his Study of 
Hamlet, devotes pp 181; 182 to the question. He comes 
to the conclusion that Hamlet is really intended to be 
nearer twenty than thirty, but that Shakespeare “ added 
these details, which tend to prove Hamlet to have been 
thirty years old, for much the same reason as he inserted 
the line— 

He fat and scant of breath— 

namely, in order to lender Hamlet's age and personal 
appearance more in accordance with those of the great 
actor, Burbage, who personated him.” Probably Dr. Fur- 
nirall is right In boldly asserting that Shakespeare is 
really inconsistent with himself (New Slink 80 c. Trans. 
1874, p. 494): “ We know how early, in oldeh time, young 
men of rank were put to arms; how early, if they went 
to a University, they left it for training in Camp and 
Court. Hamlet, at a University, could hardly have passt 
20 ; and with this age, the plain mention of his ‘ youth of 
primy nature'(I. iii. 7), and ‘nature crescent, . . not . . 
alone in thews and bulk' (1. iii. 11-12), ‘Lord Hamlet . . 
he is young' (I. iii. 123-4), Ac., by Polonius and Laertes, 

| agrees. With this, too, agrees the King's reproach to 
Hamlet for his ‘ intent in going back to school at Witten¬ 
berg.’ , . I look on it as certain, that when Shakspere 
began the play he conceivd Hamlet as quite a young man. 
But as the play grew, os greater weight of reflection, ol 
insight into character, of knowledge of life, Ac., were 
wanted, Shakspere necessarily and naturally made Ham¬ 
let a formd man; and, by the time that he got to the Grave¬ 
diggers’ scene, told us the Friuce was 30—the right age 
for him then: but not his age to Laertes A Polonius when 
they warnd Ophelia against his blood that burod, bis 
youthful fancy for her—‘a toy in blood’—Ac. Hie two 
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parts of the play are inconsistent on this main point in 
Hamlet’s state." 

572. Line 21)3: Yorick.— Perhaps connected with the 
Danish form # of the name George (Jorg), the J being pro¬ 
nounced ua p, Furness observes that “Jerick" is the 
name of a “Dutch Bowr ” in Chapman's Alphonsus. 

573. Line 211: tv set the table oa a mar.— The Clarendon 
Press edd. compare the expression “ to set on Are, and 
Exodus xix. 18, where “on a smoke" is used for smoking. 

674. Line 230: iMPKIUOts Ciesar. —This is the reading 
of Qq. ■ FI have Tmperiall , which is of course the sense 
of the word. The former was quite as customary in 
Shakespeare's time, and is used by him six or seven tjines 
Dyce compares Fletcher's Prophetess, ii. 3: “ 'Tis imperi¬ 
ous Rome.” 

575. Line 239: the winter's FLAW. —Cotginve has “Tour- 
billon de vent. A whlrlewiml; also, a gust, flaw, berry, 
sudden blast, or boisterous tempest of wind." Compare 
Venus and Adonis, 4 Ml: 

Gusts anti ioul .flam r to hu-duii-n ami to herds 
The •' ■ rd is still used occasionally. 

576. Line 241: who w TJl.vr they follow >— Qq. print this 
in place of the Ff.’s that The latter seems to me the 
more appropriate of the two. 

677. Line 250: warranty; i.e. warrant, is the. reading of 
Qq., and all the Ft, except the first, which has wurrautis, 
altered by Dyce into warruntixe. Cotgravc gives both 
forms: “Garentagc: in. W'arrantie, warrantin', warrant- 
age." The word warranty is used again ill Merchant of 
Venice, i. 1.132,183: 

And from jour Invr 1 have j warranty 
T' tmhiirdcn all my plots and purposes; 

and in Othello, v. 2. 58-61: 

1 never did 

Offend you ip my life; never lov’d Cassio 
Bui with such general warranty of heaven 
As 1 might love 

578. Line 255: Yet here she is allow'd her virgin CHANTS. j 
— Grants is the reading of Qq. (except the Oth); Ff, mid 
Q. 6 have rites, which looks like a conjectural alteratii n 
of a word not understood by Die editors. The word c< unts 
seems to be the German krawt?, a garland, which m Low¬ 
land Scotch becomes crance, but in English has never 
been found except in the instance in the text Else found 
in Chapman's Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, two in¬ 
stances of the word— elsewhere unkumvu, 1 believe, in 
English— coranee meaning a crown, probablj of dowers 
He thought it threw a light on the crantsot Hamlet, and 
that we ought to read that word crance. The custom of 
hearing garlands before Hie hearse at a maiden's funeral, 
and hanging them up afterwards in the church, is nar¬ 
rated in Brand's Pop. Antiq ii. 302-307; but the word 
“crants" is not used except as a quotation froni the 
Bamkt instance. These wreatiis are still to be seen in 
many country churches. Bee N. Sh. Sue. Trans. 1888, 

p. 180. 

579. Lino 260: To sing A requiem _Ff. print sage 

requiem, which some editors have endeavoured to defend, 
to explain, or to amend. 
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580. Lines 261-263: 0 

Lay her f the earth; 

A ndfrtrn her K and unpolluted fle& 

May violets spring! 

Compare Persiua, Sat i.: „ 

1 e tumulo fortunataque favlfia 

Nascent ur \ioUi ; 6 .■ 

and Tennyson, lu^Iei^oriffm, xviii.: 

'Tis welfi'tIS something; w« may stand 
Where he in kiiglSlt earth Is laid, 

Ami from his ashes may be made 

The violets of his native land. ® 

681. Line 269: 0, treble woes —I have adopted here 
Walker's conjecture (followed by Furness). Qq. print woe 
(v Inch is universally followed), Ff. wetter (whiclijs «*' ■ 
dently wrong) But* ns Furness very justly remarks: 
“ 1 tliink it likely tliat. either the r In truer of F, 1 is a 
misprint for s. or else the compositor mistook the * in the 
MB from which he set up. Moreover, the plural some¬ 
what avoids the cacophony of the singular: ‘Oh, treble 
■woe ,'" 

582. Lines 271, 272: 

Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Depriv'd thee of ’ 

The Clarendon Press edd. very aptly compare Lea:, iv. 6. 
280-291. 

lion stiff is my vile* sense, 

1 lint 1 stand up, and have inj>e*ttflur fctling 
Of my luifce sorrows’ Hull or ] wen* distract: 

So should my ilmughts be severMt-roni my griefs, 

Ami witcs, by wrong imagination!*, lost* 

11il knowledge, of themselves. 

583 Line 2i)8: ll'uu’t. This contraction for “wouldst- 
thou " or “ wilt tliou.' still used 1>> the common people 
in the North, is used by Bhakespeiu’e onlj here (where it 
marks eonttuipt); in II. Henrj I\'. ii. 1. 63, where it is a 
part of the bra language of Hostess Quickly; and in two 
places in Anton; and Cleopatra, iv. 2. 7, where it is used 
by Antony to Enoliarlius in a tone of familiarity, and iv. 
Ur 59, where Cleopatra says it tenderly to the dying An- 
vuny. It occurs several times in Day's Humour out of 
Breath, always in familiar talk or as a vulgarism. $ 

684. Line 299: Woo t di ink up EISELY— Furness devotes 
nearly five pages (pp. 495-409) of his New Variorum Ed. 
to this puzzling line The Qq. print Esill, the Ff. Exile 
(in italics;; Q l has vessels. Theobald (Var. Ed. vol, vii. 
ji 480) has the following note, which has had the credit 
of starting the only two really plausible Inter pretations 
which have been suggested: “ This word has through all 
the editions been distinguished by Italick characters, as 
if it were the proper name of some river; and u, 1 dare 
say, all the editors have from time to time understood it 
to be. But then this must he some river in Denmark; 
and there if. none there so called; nor is tiiere any near It 
in name, that I know of, but Yssel, from which tiu pro¬ 
vince of OverysBel derives its title in the German Flan¬ 
ders. Besides, Hamtot is not proposing any impossibili¬ 
ties to Laertes, as the drinking up a river would be: but 
he rather seems to mean,—Wilt mou resolve to do things 
the most shocking and distasteful to human nature; and, 
behold, I am as resolute. I am persuaded the poet wrote; 
Wilt dffiik up Pistil eat a crocodile I 
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ACT \k Scene 1. 

1.0. Wilt thou swallow down large draught of vinegart 
The proposition, indeed, is not very grand: bat the doing 
.it might %e as distasteful aiuL^jypavoury as eating the 
flesh of a crocodile. And now there is neither an impos¬ 
sibility, nor aiymticUniax: and the lowness of the idea is 
in some measure removed by the uncommon term." The 
•' former conjecture*-that a river 1 b meant—is followed or 
defended by Hannfc*, CapelP, St^evejs, Malone, Nares, 

^Ifideeott, Knight, Elze, Halliwell, Ktnghtley, <fce_most 

of them deciding in favour Yssel. Hantner conjectured 
Nile , which Elze farther altered into Nilue; and Steeveus 
suggested Weisysl as an alternative to Yssel. The other 
interpretation—that Neill and Mile stand for Eisel, or 
vinegar (A.S. ami)—is followed by Warburton, Johnson, 
k-^nmr, Dyce, Quinton, the Cambridge edd.. &c. The 
word is found in Sonnet cxi. 0-12, where *he original Q. 
reads: 

Whilst like a willing pacieut T will drinke, 

Potions of Eystrtt gainst my strong infection, 

No hitternesse that 1 will bitter think?, 

Nor double penn.mrc to correct correction. 

The Clarendon Press edd quote from a MS. Herbal in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge (0.1. 13): “ Aceto- 
sum an™ vy negro or ay eel." Theobald cites Chaucer, The 
Boumnnt of the Bose, 217: 

breed 

Jyieden with eiset strong and egrt*, 

ami fjir Thomas More, Poems (ed. 1557, p 21): 

remember therewithal 
How Christ for thee tasb d end and gall 

Hunter cites the Salisbury Primer, J5f>5, where the eightii 
prayer begins: “O blessed Jcsn! . . I beseech thee for 

the bitterness of the itysell and gall that thou tasted;’’ and 
florin's Italian Dictionary, 1562, where we have “Assert- 
tiu, Eysell;" and florin renders the same word by WVin- 
wond. Bnt a still nearer approach in spelling to the word 
as we And it in Qq. atul Ff. occurs in my copy of Boyers 
french Dictionary, ed. 1729: “ Eisil, Snbst. (an old English 
word for vinegar) Vinaigre." Boyer marks it as obsolete. 
The probabilities seem to me strongly in favour of this 
interpretation. As Singer notes, “ it was a fashion with 
the gallants of Shakespeare's time to do some extravagant 
fea% ae a proof of their love in honour of their mistresses, 
and aiming others the swallowing of some nauseous potion 
Vos iSie of the most frequent." 

586. Line 307.—This speech is In the Ff. most errone¬ 
ously jjiven to the King. The Qq, attribute it to the 
Queen, with whom it is obviously much more in keeping. 

586. Line 810: Wj/ten that her golden couplete are dis- 
efos’tf.~Steevens observes: “ During three days after the 
plf&on^has hatched her couples, (for she lays no more 
than two eggs,) she never quits her nest, except for a few 
moments in quest of a little food for herself; as all iier 
ytgmg require in that early state to be kept warm, an 
ofl^fjp which she never entrusts to the malt?’ But here 
"couplets" means eggs, and “disclos'd" means revealed, 
not as^i note 823. ^ 

&7. Line 815: dog trill have hie day.— The origin of this 
proverbial expression does not seem to be known. A. O. S. 
in the Athenseum, Oct. 3,1868, gives an extract from a 
letter of the Princess Elizabeth to her sister, Queen Mary: 
“at a dog hathe a day, so may I;" an* in the Athenaium of 
VOL. IX. 


Nor- 19,1870, Mr. P. A. Daniel quotes theInterlndeof New 
Custom, 1573, 11.8 : “ Well, if it chaunce that a dogge hath 
a day,” &c., and Jonson's Tale of a Tub, ii. 1: “A maw 
hath his hour, & a dog his day.” Elze gives the same 
phrase from Summer's Last Will and Tcstaipent (Hazlitt's 
Dodsley, vol. xi. p 87). * ». 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

588, Line 6: bilboee.— Steeveus, who gives a cut in illus¬ 
tration (Var. Sh. vol vii. p. 486), says: “The bilboes is a 
bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which mutinous 
or disorderly sailors were anciently linked together. The 
word is derived from Bilbao., a place in Spain where in¬ 
struments of steel were fabricated in the utmost perfec¬ 
tion. To understand Shakespearo'B allusion completely, 
it should be known, that as these fetters connect the 
legs of the offenders very close together, their attempts 
to rest must he as fruitless us those of Hamlet, in whose 
mind there was a kind of fighting that would not let him 
sleep " Boyer defines Bilboee as a “ Sort of Punishment 
at Sea." 

£89. Line 9: When our deep plots do FAIL. - -Ff. have 
paule, Q. 2 has pall, the later Qq. fall. The reading in 
the text was introduced by Pope. It is difficult to see 
the sense of pall in this connection, though Malone com¬ 
pares Antony anu Cleopatra, ii. 7. 88: 

1 'll ucver follow thy fail'd fortunes more; 

but it is one thing to speak of fortune* as pall'd, or be¬ 
come tarnished, decayed, and quite another to speak of 
plots in the same way, A plot, succeeds or fails, it does 
not pall. Ingleby (The Shakespeare fabrications, p. 115, 
ami Littledale’s ed. of The Two Noble Kinsmen, pp. 149, 
150) considers that fall was used as a synonym of fail, and 
lie compares Othello, iii. 3. 237; Comedy of Errol's, 1,2.37; 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 6. 236 and 272; Sir John Old- 
castle, iv. 1; tmt the instances seem to me doubtful, some 
not meaning fa il, others more likely to be a misprint. 

590. Line 11: Rough-hew —florio lias: “Abbozznre, to 
rough-hew or cast any first draught" Steeveus gives 
almost too exact a parallel to Shakespeare’s phrase in a 
communication from Dr. Farmer, who was under the im¬ 
pression that a dealer in skewers lmd said to him of his 
nephew: “he could rough-hew them, but I was obliged to 
shape their ends." 

591. Line 13: sea-gown.—i Potgrave has: “Esclavine: f. 
as Esclanmie; or a eca-gmne; or a course, liigh-collered, 
and short-sleeued gowne, reaching downe to the mid leg, 
and VBed most by sea men, and saylers." 

592. Line 17: to cnskal -So Ff.; Qq. by evident attrac¬ 
tion from sold above, print infold. Shakespeare would 
of course have avoided a rhyme in the middle of a passage 
of blank verse. 

£93. Line 19: O royal knavery! —The Qq. reading A 
royal knavery is very likely intended for A A, royal knav¬ 
ery. 

£94. Line 20: LARDED with many several sorts qf REA¬ 
SONS.—Compare iv. 6. 87: “Larded with sweet flowers.” 
ff, in place of the Qq. reasons, have reason, which a few 
editors, one can scarcely see why, have adopted. 
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695. Line 22: H'irt, hosuch HUGS and goblins in my life. 
—Dag in usetl several times in Hliakespeare for bugbear. 
Cotgrave rentiers: “Gobelin:" “A Goblin, Hob-goblin, 
Hobm-goodfellow, Bug." See III. Henry VI note 305. In 
mg life of course means, “in my continuing to live." 

696. i/fnes 33-36« 

I once tlid hold it. as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning. 

It seems that illegible writing has always been eonsideml 
a mark of distinction It obviously is so now; and Shake- 
speare, anil not Shakespeare alone, is witness that it was 
formerly. Kitson (juntos from Florio's Montaigne, lti03, 
p. 125: "I have in my time seene some why by writing 
did earnestly get both their titles and living, to disavow 
their apprentiss age, marre their pen, and affect the igno¬ 
rance of so vulgar a ciuality." 

597. Line 30: It did me yeoman's service; i.e. such good 
service as tue yeomen, who comjiosed the mass of the in¬ 
fantry and were famous for their bravery, rendered in 
war. 

598. Line *2: And stand a 0OMMA 'tween their amities. 
—Johnson very well defines the precise force of comma 
(a question to which Furness devotes two pages) as the 
noteof connection and continuity (in sentences), asopposed 
to the period, or note of abruption and disjunction. The 
expression seems to me so natural, and its meaning so 
obvious, that I do not see why so much difficulty should 
have been foisted into a plain enough passage. Elzc com¬ 
pares Marston, Antonio and Mellida, iv. 1 : 

We *11 point our speech 

With amorous kissing, kissing commas , ami even suck 
The liquid breath from out each other’s Ups. 

—Works, cd Iialliwell, vul. i. p. 51 . 

599. Lines 46, 47: 

He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

AT o shriving-Hine allow’d. 

In the Hysteric of Hamblet the ministers of the usurper 
are represented as aware of the treacherous mission oti 
which they are sent, but there is no intimation in the 
play that Rosenerantz ami Gnildenstern knew anything 
about it. Was, then, Hamlet justified in having them 
executed, or was he guilty of a piece of merely wanton 
cruelty': Not justified, says Steevens (Var. Ed. vnl. vii. 
p. 485); justified, says Htmchey (Hamlet, p. 96). F. A. 
Marshall, in ids Study of llamlet, devotes pp. 63-69 to 
this question. The language of Hamlet, he says, in his 
narrative to Horatio, “ indicates great excitement, and, 
as I have said before, is characterized by a childish exul¬ 
tation in the success of his strategy. That he should 
have thus craftily obtained, at the same time, such strong 
proofs of the King's treachery, and so ready a means of 
avenging himself on the two time-serving courtiers who 
hHd been so faithless to their professed friendship for 
him, seems to have produced no other impression on his 
mind than one of delighted self-satisfaction.... Strange, 
indeed, is the contrast between his endless self-vindica¬ 
tions, as far as the King is concerned, and his utter in¬ 
difference at the sudden and fearful end he has contrived 
for the two courtiers. . . . 

9,58 • 


ACT V. %,-eue 2. 


“ The malifnant misrepresentation of Hamlet's charac¬ 
ter, for which Steevens is responsible, liae drawn forth 
many able and indigngftt Vindications of Shifcespeares 
favourite hero; but wmle unable to agree with any of 
Steevens' deductions, I must confess that he seems right 
in refusing to judge Hamlet by any other evidence than 
that afforded by the tragedy itself. . c - ■ ( , 

“ It is useless to <J.eny tliaten the play of ‘ Hamlet there 
is not one line wfiich can be fairly said to prove thuC* 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstefli knew what were the con¬ 
tents of tlu* packet committed to tljgir care. Hamlet 
himself does not say they knew it; he egresses his dis¬ 
trust of them in the strongest language to liis mother 
(see act iii scene 4, lines 202 to 210 inclusive), but all 
that he says to Horatio now is— "*■ 

. r* > w 

Wliy, njiu, they did make luve to this employment; 
.their defeat 


r. 


r 


Doth by their onu insinuation crow: 


and he seems to justify the terrible punishment lie had 
inflicted on them by the very fact that their conduct 
throughout had beeu so underhand, and so cunningly 
false to hun as tiieir friend and prince, that although 
their treachery was undoubted, they had not been openly 
guilty of any design against his life. Hamlet declares— 


They arc not nt ar my const ience; 

tieeanse he considers that by Inying themselves out to 
serve the King's ends from the very first moment they 
arrived at Court; by their lack o( frankness towards him, 
their old schoolfellow, at their first meeting; by their 
steadily blinding their eyes to the statt- of affairs at Court, 
and by denying to the griefs of their friend any sympathy; 
by readily accepting the theory ofchis madness without 
trying to account for his melancholy and retirement from 
Court in any other manner; by accepting on embassy 
which their own common sense must have told them 
could not mean any good to Hamlet, they had been so 
false to the dutie, 1 of friendship and to the honour of 
gentlemen, that they deserved the death of traitors " 


600. Line 63; Does it not, thinlrs 't. thee, stand me now 
upon! F. 1 has tinniest thee; F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 think'si thee; 
the Qq. think thee and think you. The reading in the 
text is the conjectural emendation of Sidney Walker, 
who suggested that thinks!, thee should be think * thee, 

i. e,. “ thinks it thee." lie cites another instance of a simi¬ 
tar construction from Cartwright’s Ordinary, iii. 3; 

Little thinks 7 thee how diligent thou art # 

To little purpose; —Dodsley. vol. x. p. 216. 

where editors have always read, as hi the passage in the 
text, think'st thee.—Stand me now upon means, is impera¬ 
tive on me. The same expression is used in Riehunkll. 

ii. 3 138: 

Jt stands your grace upon to do him right. 

601. Lines 68-80 are omitted in Qq., a curious omis¬ 
sion, as, according to Ff., it makes Hamlet's 
off in the middle of a sentence. 


speech break 


602. Line 73: It will be short: the interim is mtye.—Vt. 

print the interim's mine. The correction was in trod if ted 
by Hanmer. • 

603. Line 78: I'll COURT kis favours .—This emendation 
is Rowe's —tourt for count. It is so very probable that 
I have not hesitatectate introduce it into the text; but at 
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• ACT V. Scene S. 


tlie same tim^I do not deny that the original may after 
all be tl^) right reading, and^onnf mean moke account of. 

604. Line 88: Dost know ater-FIY ?— Compare 

Troilus and Cresskla, v. 1.36-38: “Ah^iow the poor world 
is pesterid wftii such waterflies,— diminutives of natnre!” 
Johnson sensibly takes water-fly to he the emblem of a 
busy trifler, from its way okdanciug aimlessly to and fro 
P #ver the surface of the water. * • 

606 Line 91: Sweet lotd, f f yow lordship were at 
leisure .- Ff. ini^ri nt friendship, 

606. Lines Jbl, 102: it is retry sultry and hot for my com¬ 
plexion.—ilq. print or in placed if for, which Warburton 
printed as an unfinished sentence, understanding “or 

ntiy*oniple\io*>(fcmTv* me." It seems to me that one 
reading is just as plausible as the other.* 

607. Line 108: I beseech yon, remember—.— It appears 
from Love s halmur's Lost, v. 1.103 that the conventional 
phrase was “remember thy courtesy." Staunton quotes 
from Lnstv Jnventus, ed. Hawkins, p. 142: “1 pray you 
lie remembered, ami cover your head;" and Jenson, Every 
Man in his Humour, i. 1: "Pray yon lemember your 
eourts’y . . . May, pray you be cover'd." 

608. Line 109: foi mine com; - - This also appears to luive 
been a conventional phrase. The expression oeeurs also 
in 4ie Induction to Marshal's II alcontent: 

Cun. I beseech you, sir, be covered 

S/y No, m good l.ntli t for w vie i'us< ; 

and in Mussinge/s New Way to Pay Old Debts, ii, 3: 

Is’t Jor your ease 

You kt.e$ your lidt oti> 

Malone quotes from Florin t> Second Pro tea 1591, p. Ill: 

^ liy do you stand barehedtledV . . . 

Pardon me, good sir, I doe it for mins tit as 

609. Lines 100-150.—In place of these lines the I'f. have 
only: “Sir, you arc not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is at his weapon." 

610. Lines 114-116: he is the card nr calendar of yentey, 
for yon shall find in him (he continent of irhut pa it. a 
geMleman would sec.—Tills is well explained by Johnson: 
“[lie is! the general preceptor of elegance; (lie card liy 

* wliiqlm gentleman is to dbect his eourse; the eahiular 
hy which he is to choose his time; that w hat he does may 
be luith excellent anil seasonable. You xlinll find bin) 
contacting and comprising every quality which a gentle¬ 
man would desire to contemplate for imitation." 

611. Lines 118-IPl: to divide him in editorially would 
dizzy the arithmetic of memory, AND VKT BIT YAW 
NKlT^Rlt, in resjiect of his guWSr sail. ■-(}. 2 reads yaw, the 
later Qq. raw. Yaw is a nautical term, used of the un¬ 
steady motion made hy a Bliip in a swell, when she does 
wt properly answer her helm. The passage as it it .ids 
i%grmiew hat confused, and Dyce conjectured that yet was 
a misprint for it, sjielt yt. Hamlet intended to puzzle 
Omijj^so why should he not punsle the commentators? 
I Weems to me that Abbott is right in taking the sense to 
be: “do nothing but* lay clumsily behind neither." The 
ellipsis of the negative explains neither, 

612 . Line 124: mnhlable,,- This word is uSed by Shake¬ 
speare in one other place, Tiiuon,€v. 3. 22, as a substan¬ 


tive, and twice as an adjective, II. Henry IV. v. 1. 73, and 
Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 4.3. As an adjective it is given 
in Boyer's Dietiomuy as the equivalent of the French 
semblable 

613. Line 148: His weapon. — Q. 2, (fc 3, Q.J, Q. 6 mis* 
print this. 

614. Line 167: hangers.- Boyer, French Dictionary, has: 
“The hangers of a belt, Les pendans d'un baudrier , ou 
d’un ceintumu, Jes parties qui pendent au has du baudrier 
& au travers desquelles on passe l'epde." Steevens com¬ 
pares (Jhapman-s Iliad, c. xi.: 

The scaherd w.e. of silver plate, with golden hangers grac’d. 

Size quotes Dekker, The Houest Whore, Part II. iv. 1: 

could feast ten good fellows with those hangers” as a 
proof of the cost and sumptubusness of them. 

615. Lines 172-175: The king, sir, hath laid, that in a 
dozen passes between yourself and him, he shall not exceed 
you three hits. I(c hath laid on twelve for nine.—This 
wager is of course, as it is put, impossible; but a gentle¬ 
man of Osrie's fineness of speech could not be expected 
to lie very precise in a matter of mere arithmetic. “It 
was impossible,” says Marshall, Study of Hamlet, p. 199, 
“ that Osric could state anything clearly or simply; but I 
think the meaning is plain. ‘ A dozen passes' does not 
mean simply twelve hits, for in a pass both might score a 
nit. the wager being that Laertes will not gain three more 
hits tlum Hamlet To do this it is plain Laeites must hit 
his opponent twelve times at least in every twenty-one, 
or four times in every seven; the raids, in short., that 
Laertes lays on himself are twelve to nine, or four to three. 
It, would have been quite clear if Osric had said that the 
King had laid that Laertes would not win best out of 
seven Hits three times, for that is what it really comes to. 

I think the expression ‘a dozen’ was a very vague one in 
Shakespeare s time, atul that if the text is eorrnpt, the 
corruption lies in these words. In the Quarto 1003 we 
find the Gravedigger, speaking of Yorick’s skull, says to 
Hamlet, ‘ Louke you, here s a skull hath bin here these 
dozen yeare.’” In Ff. and Qq., it will be remembered, the 
passage reads: “ Here's a skull now; this skull hath lain 
[hath lain you) in the earth three and twenty years." 

616. Line 176: if your lordship would vouchsafe the an¬ 
swer.— Compare Oynilieline, iv. 2. 159-161: 

] wouM revenges, 

That possible strength might meet, would seek ms through, 

Ami put us to our auAft>sr 

617. Lines 193,194: This lapwing runs away with the shell 
on h is head. —M alone cites M ere's Palladia Tamia, 1598: “As 
the lapwing runneth away with the shell on her head as 
soon as she is hatched " .Steevens quotes very similar 
words from Greene s Never Ton Late, 1691. The bird thus 
becomes easily the symbol of a forward fellow. For the 
Btill more usual signification given to the lapwing—that 
of insincerity -compare Measure for Measure, i. 4.32, and 
see note 169 to Much Ado. 

618. Line 196: many more of the same BREED. —This is 
the reading of Qq. F. 1 prints mine moie of the same 
Beauy; the later Ff. nine. Home editors have adopted 
the bevy of this otherwise plainly corrupt reading, to 
which I should hesitate to lie indebted. 
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619. Line 200: FON» ANO WlNXOWEb opinwttw.—This is 
the reading of Ff. Qq- have prophane and trennomd or 
treunomned Warlmrton conjectured fann’d and win- 
nvwe.d; Tschisehw itz profound and winnmoed, which the 
Clarendon ^ress **dd. incline to. < Either of these emen¬ 
dations may possibly be right; but .fond and winnowed 
gives very good sense (though the metaphor is certainly 
mixed): .fond opinions, foolish and affected ones; win- 
maced opinions, carefully tested, select ones—through 
both of which tile fool’s i testy collection (frothy fragments 
of fly-away knowledge) hears him indiscriminately. 

620 Lines 203-218 are omitted in Ff. 

621. Lines 28-1, 235: since no man has aught of what he 
leaves, what is't to leave betimes! Let be.—it. read, wifii 
slight difference of spelling, “Since no man has ought 
of what he leaves. What is’t to leave betimes?” Qq. 
have “since no man of ought he leaues. knowes what ist 
to leuue betimes, let be.” The reading in the text, which 
follows chiefly the IT., was first introduced by Caldecott. 
The meaning seems to he: “since no man lias (as a real 
and firm possession) aught of what he must leave behind 
him, what mutter if he leaves it early or late?" It Is very 
possible that Johnson's conjecture may be right, and the 
true reading he: “ Since no man knows aught of what he 
leaves," Ac.; the meaning being, in Johnson'sown words, 
‘‘Since no man knows aught of the state of which he leaves, 
since he cannot judge what other years may produce, 
why should he he afraid of leaving life betimes? Why 
should he dread an early death, of which he cannot tell 
whether it is an exulnsion of happiness, or an intercep¬ 
tion of calamity?” 

622. Lines 237-255.—.Johnson says of these lines: “I 
wish Hamlet had made some other defence; it ig unsuit¬ 
able to the character of a good or a brave man, to shelter 
himself in falsehood." Straehey's reply 1 b, I think, rea¬ 
sonable (Hamlet, p. 79): “Surely both assertions of Hamlet 
[the protestation to his mother that he is not mad ‘ essen¬ 
tially, but 1 mad in oraft,’ and this] are true—one of Ham¬ 
let, the other of the other Hamlet who Is ‘not himself.' 
but ‘ his madness,’ and ‘ poor Hamlet's enetuy.’ His mind 
is diseased, but not a mere mass of disease: health is still 
very strong there, so strong as to keep the disease under 
great control, and often to suppress it altogether for a 
time. And these opposite assertions are not only true of 
Hamlet's two opposite states of mind, but true in refer¬ 
ence to the two occasions on which they are made. His 
reason did lose its authority for the time at tile grave of 
Ophelia, hut his designs ou the murdering usurper are 
quite rational, afid it is his craft to make them seem mad¬ 
ness. Nor is Ws ghost-seeing, ecstasy ,—this is (as we 
learn from the distinction lietween madness and ecstasy 
in a previous speech in this scene) the excitement and de¬ 
lirium of the senses: it has nothing in common with the 
fantasies of a fever or night-mare, and if it be a delusion, 
it is one which leaves the bead cool, and the powers of 
the practical understanding in full vigour.” 

623. Line 242: eiseeption.— Compare All’s Well, i. 2.38-41: 

his honour. 

Clock to itself, knew the true minute when 
I-.xcfpin'.u bid him speak, and St this time 
His tongue obey’d Ids hand. 


624 Line 252: disclaiming from.— Cotgi^ve lias “Des> 
advouement? m. A disaduowfcig, or disclaiming from." 

626. Line 255: brother.— So Qq. Ff. have mother. 

626. Line 261 : .To keep my mm engok 1 ®.— Jtompare 
Iroilus and Oressidariii. 3. 227, 228: t 

I see my reputatlqp is at stake; * 

My fault is sfcewdljr £or\i. 

« 

627. Line 272: Four grace hatMa id the odds o' the maker 
side —The odds of course refers here to the king’B stake 
as compared with that of Laertes; not terms of the 
wager, which were in favour of Hamlet 

628. Line 274: But since he's better'd —Qq. print Setter. 
Better'd probably refers Laertes’ practice in Paris* * 

629. Lines 281?289: 

Give me the cups; 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak. 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannum to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 

“Now the king drinks to llamlet!” 

Compare Stowe's Annales, 1605, p. 1436: “Thursday the 
14. day I iff July, 1603] . . . That nftemoone the king 
[of Denmark] went aboord the English ship, ami hud a 
banket prepared for him vjion the vpper decks, which 
were hung with an Awning of death of tissue: euery 
health reported sixe, eight, or ten shot of great OrdinuVe, 
so that, during the king's &1 kh1c, the ship discharged 160 
shot." This seems to have been custocuiry in Denmark 
on solemn occasions; Else cites Qfrorer, History of Crits- 
tavus Adolphus, 1852, p. 127. In 16\ji King Christian IV. 
of Denmark gave a splendid banquet in honour of the 
Swedish envoy Skyth, who occupied a place at the king's 
right hand. “Skyth rose up, addressed Christian in 
Latin, and drank brotherhood to him in the name of his 
own sovereign. Christian arose, answered the speech of 
the envoy and, with the sound of cannon and kettle¬ 
drums, emptied the goblet to the bottom." 

630 Line 283: union —Q 2 prints Vnice, in the later Qq. 
onyx, variously spelt Florio has “ I'nione . , a great, 
fairt, and orient pearl " The word conies from “unis,” 
unique, as no two pearls are exactly alike. Ktecvens 
ijuotes Holland s translation of Pliny, ix 85: “ And tiere-* 
ujkij) It is, that our dainties and delicatcs here at Homo, 
have devised this name for them, anti call them Vniones; 
as a man would say, Singular, and by themselves Slone " 
The King's announcement about the pearl was no doubt 
done to give him an opportunity of dipping poison into 

the cup See 337 below: “is thy union here?" . 

* * 

631 Line 298: Ur’s fat and scant of breath.—Jt gene¬ 
rally received opinion is that this line was put in to suit 
the physical peculiarities < f the actor who first took the 
part He wrt, no doubt, Kiehard Burbage, the leading 
tragedian of the company when Hamlet was produced. 
The date of Burbage's birth is not known; but he is rea¬ 
sonably supposed t* liaVe been about thirty yearsVf fige 
in 1600. He died 13th March, I6l8/\p, and an Elegy on his 
death (printed by Collier in his Memoirs of Actors, 8h. 

Hoc , 1846, p^62) mentions many of the parts he played. 
Among those whiclMte poet declares to have died with 
hjm is that of Hamlet!— 
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No more young Hamlet, though At scant o?breath, 

Shall cry "Revenge 1 ' for his dear father's death. 

Furtherjtn the elegist deil rites him as of “stature 
small," and that, I believe, is alrthe knowledge we pos¬ 
sess of Burbage’s personage. # 

6S2. Liifb314: Stage-direction; “ LSertes wounds Ham- 
* let; then, imscuming, they change rapiers, and Hamlet 
wounds Laertes "-This sta^e-c^rec^on is Eowe's; the 
give none, the Ft. hgre “In scuffling they change 
Rapiers." “ How this change of foils is brought about,” 
says Marshall, Study of Hamlet, p. 200, “is not quite 
certain. Salvili delighted and surprised the audience, at 
Ok* first representation he gave 6f Hamlet, by the grace¬ 
ful majiner in which he managed this exchange. After 
ffaeKes had hitshim, he put bis^iand up to his side, as 
if he felt the prick of Oie unhated weaput; then just as 
Laertes was about to take up his foil, which hail been 
knocked out of his hand in the encounter, Signor Salvini 
placed his foot upon it, and, bowing gracefully, presented 
his antagonist with his own foil, Graceful as this unde- 
niably is. I do not think it can be jnstitied on a careful 
consideration of the scene; the action is too deliberate; 
it is manifest that Handet docs not sto)j when he is hit, 
but that he continues his attack furiously till the point 
of each foil getting caught In the lull of the other, both 
are disarmed ;»but they do not stop, Hamlet being too 
eago* to hit Laertes; each snatches at the first weapon 
that comes to his hand, and they continue the struggle, 
in which Hum let wounds Laertes, In answer to the objec¬ 
tion that Laertes, though struck with the venotned point 
after Hamlet, when the virulence of the, poison might 
lie supposed to have diminished, yet dies the first-it 
may lie observed that Hamlet's wound Wfts probably much 
the .slighter of the two, for the excited state in which lie 
evidently was, and not knowing he had an unbated 
wcajKm in his hand, lie would probably strike Laertes 
much harder than Laertes, knowing the deadly ianver of 
the poison, had struck him. Hamlets words after the 
scuffle— 

Nay, iomc, again— 


could hardly have been spoken had lie detected Laertes 
trlhchery, or had lie been conscious that he was wounded. 
His miyd is, I believe, entirely wrapped up in the trial of 
Iskillf for the time being, and his excitement arises from 
his eagerness to win the match." 

Furness, vtd, ii p«338, quotes from the Jaluimcli der 
deutsdfien Sliakespeaye-tJesellscliaft, I860, p. 376. the 
following explanation by Hermann Freiherr von Frit;sen, 
^hlch seems to m#to clear up the difficulties very reason- 
&yy;—“ There is only one way, I conceive, of solving this 
problqjn »n the stage, and (flat is by reference to the 
Hides of the Fencing-school, and the lcssou that relates 
to ‘Disarming with the Left Iland.’ The French trans¬ 
lator possibly knew this lesson, as he piuaphrases the 
syge-direction (‘ They catch one another? rapiers, and 
both are wounded') with the following words, ‘ Laerte 
Handet, et dans la chalet# de I'assnut ils se des- 
arment et changent de fleuret, et Hamlet Mease Laerte.’ 
The lesson upon disarming, If I may depend upon the 
memory of my schooldays, is somewhat this; As soon as 
your opponent has made a pass andil aboiR^o return to 
his guard, you strike the most povArful battute possible 


(t.e. a blow descending along the blade of your opponent), 
in order to throw your opponent's blade out of Its posi¬ 
tion,' if possible, with its point downwards, at the same 
instant you adfvance the left foot close to the outer Bide 
of the right foot of your opponent, seiz^ with the left 
hand the guard of your dpponent’s rapier, audegideavonr 
to wrest the weapon from his fist by a powerful pressure 
downwards; if this manoeuvre succeeds, you put the point 
of your dagger to the breast of your opponent, and compel 
him to confess himself vanquished When your opponent 
does not succeed fn withstanding the battute, which makes 
it impossible tor him to keep back his assailant with the 
point of his dagger, there is nothiug for him to do but to 
meet the attack with the same manoeuvre, and get his 
assailant's weapon in his hand in the same way. With 
persons of equal skill this is the usual result, whereby 
they change places, and the combat is continued without 
delay. 

633 Lines 317, 31& 

Why, as ft woodcock to mine own springe, Osrie; 

1 am jtistty kill'd with mine own treachery. 

F. J V. in Notes and Queries, Aug. 8, 1874, p. 103, writes; 
“A woodcock is trained to decoy other birds into a 
springe; first, the fowler places him just outside the 
springe; then, while strutting about outside the springe, 
ai d calling, and by various arts alluring other birds, the 
woodcock incautiously places his foot in or on the springe, 
anil so is caught." illze, however, doubts whether the 
woodcock— a proverbially foolish bird- could be trained 
to anything; and supposes that it is simply fastened near 
the springe to allure other birds by its mere presence. 

634. Lines 347, 348: 

as this,fell sergeant, death. 

Is strict in his anest. 

Compare Sonnet ixxiv. l: 

when that fell arrest 
Without all hail shall carry me away. 

Sergeant is used by Shakespeare for a sheriff’s officer, in 
which sense the word was then current Cotgrave has 
“Sergent: m A Sergeant, Officer, rursuyuant, Appari¬ 
tor " Malone compares Silvester’s Du Bartas (ed 1(133, 
p. 30): 

And dread serfant, of the eternall Judge, 

Comes \ ery late to liu. solc-seatul Lodge. 

635. line 355: 0 good Horatio.— This is the readtng of 
FL; tilt Qq. print 0 god Horatio , which Is quite as good 
a reading. 

636 Line 3C4: a’er-crmvs - Johnson quotes from Spen¬ 
ser's View of the ITesent State of Ireland (tilolie ed. p, 
060 ): “A base varlctt, that being but of late growen out 
of tiie dunghill beginneth nowe to overcrows soe high, 
mountayncs, and make himselfe greate protectour of all 
ontlawes and retells that will repayre vnto him.” We 
still use tiie expression, though only colloquially, to 
“crow over” anyone. 

637. Lines 308, 300: 

So tell him, with the OCCUftRENTS,.more and less, 
Which have SOMCITED— The rest is silence. 

Oeemrents is not used elsewhere by Shakespeare. Steevens 
quotes iJrayton, Baron's War, bk. i. canto xil.: 
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As our occur rcntr happen in degree. 

Solicited means prompted or brought on. Compare Mac¬ 
beth, i 3.130: 

Tins supernatural coin it mg — 

Incitement, that is Hamlet apparently breaks off in the 
midst uYj sentence, feeling death upon him, and has but 
time to give utterance to his last sigh of relief or regret: 
The rest is silence. The I’f. print, after these words 0, o, 
o, o—no doubt the absurd addition of some actor, who 
thought four groans would add to the etfeet of Hamlet's 
death. 

638. Line 370: Note cracks a noble heart. -- Crack is used 

elsewhere by Shnkcspeare where we should use break 
Compare Coriolanus, v 3. 9 (“ a crack'd heart”), Pericles, 
iii. 2. 77; Merry Wives, ii. 2. 301. « 

639. Line 375: This quarry cries on havoc.— Compare 
Julius Cmsar, iii. 1. 273: 



fbene 2. 


Cry" Hcnocf“ and let slip the dogs of war. 

The meaning of the phrase hero seems to be: “This heap 
of dead urges to aj^gdiscriminate slaughter.” The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote from Todd’s ed. of Johnson's 
Dictionary an enactment of the Statutes^! Wane, <fcc., 
by Henry VIII., 15*3: “That noo man be so lufrdy to crye 
havoke, upon payne of hym that is A found begynner, * 
to dye therefore; apd yie ftmenaunt to be emprysoned. 
and theyr bodyes punyshed at the Kynges will.” * 

640. Line 376: What feast is toward in thine KTBRNAL 
cell.—Toward, meaning near at hand,4s used once before 
in this-play, l 1, 77. Eternal, also, is usetf in i. 5.21, with 
the same apparent meaning as here, i e. infernal. (See 
note 136.) Compare Julius Osar, i. 2 160, and ^thelto, 
iv. 2 130. ’('he Yankee, therefore, witlWiis “'tariAl,"Ts 
not in such bftJ company after all- 

641. Line 3S6: jump.—Compare i. 1.65, and note 11. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN HAMLfiT. 


Not if — Tile addition of sub , adj., verb, adv in brackets immediately after a word indicates tiiat the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adwrb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound word., marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in K.*l. 



Act Sc. Line 

Abominably... 

iii. 2 

39 

Actively. 

iii 4 

87 

Adjoined' .... 

iii. 3 

20 

Ambiguous.... 

i. 5 

178 

Amiss-(sub.).. 

iv 6 

18 

Anchor: 1 . 

iii. 2 

229 

Ancle. 

ii. 1 

80 

Aunexnient... 

iii. 3 

2J 

Anticipation .. 

ii. 2 

3(4 

Apoplcxed .... 

Iii. 4 

7*1 

Appurtenance. 

ii -■ 2 

388 

Argal 4 .i 

. 1 12,20,55 

Artless. 

iv 5 

19 

Aslant. .'_ 

iv. 7 

167 

Assigns (sub.) 

v 2 157 

169 

Assistant (adj) 

i 3 

3 

Associates (sub.) iv 3 

47 

"Aunt-mother. 

ii. 2, 

394 

Avouch (sub.). 

i 1 

57 

Back®. 

iv, 7 

154 

Backed (adj.). 

iii. 2 

397 

Barked*. 

i. 5 

71 

Bcautfed. ... 

iii. 1 

51 

Beer-barrel.... 

v. 1 

285 

Beetles (verb).. 

i. 4 

71 

Behove (sub.).. 

Y. 1 

71 

Bo-netted. 

v. 2 

29 

l — tied to; — near to, Ant iv. 

10. 5. 



3 — misfortune; 

wrong 

of. 


fence. Sunn. xxxv. 7; di. 3. 
B u. anchorite, hermit 
A Clown’s form of ergo. 

* — support in reserve 

* — grown like hark. 


Berattle. 

Act Sc 
ii. 2 

Line 

357 

Bet (sub ). 

v. 2 

169 

Betoken 7 . 

v 1 

242 

Bilboes*. 

v. 2 

6 

Bitter (adv.) . 

i. 1 

8 

Blanks (verb).. 

iii. 2 

230 

Blastmunts.... 

i. 3 

42 

Bloat. 

id. 4 

182 

Bodiless .. 

in. 4 

lu8 

lUaiuish . . 

IV. 1 

u 

Brute (adj ) . . 

iii. 2 

no 

Bung-hole. .. 

V. 1 

226 

Button o (snb ) 

ii. 2 

233 

Buttons la (sub.) 

i. 3 

40 

Buz (Interj) .. 

ii 2 

412 

Buzzers. 

iv. 5 

90 

Cast 17 (sub) . 

i, 1 

73 

Cast 12 (Bub.) .. 

iii. 1 

S5 

Cataplasm .... 

iv. 7 

144 

Cautel w . 

i. 3 

15 

Caviare. 

ii 2 

457 

Cellarage. 

i 5 

161 

Cerements. 

i 4 

48 

Chanson... 

ii. 2 

437 


' Venus and Adonis, 453 
8 w fetters. HiUm = blade, 
sword, Mer. Wiv. i 1. 18#; iii. 
5 114 

11 —knoii on a cap: used else¬ 
where in its ordinary sense, 
in buds 

11 — forming in a mould; — 
throw of dice, I. Hon. IV. iv. 1. 
47; ttichard III. v. 4 » 
is — tinge, colouring 
>3 Lover's Complaint, 80S. 

262 



Act Sc. Line 

Chapfallen . .. 

V. 1 

212 

Chariest 4.... 

i 3 

36 

Cherub . 

iv. 3 

50 

Ohopine. 

ii. 2 

416 

Circumvent... 

v. 1 

88 

Clemency. . 

ill 2 

100 

Cliniatnrea 

i. 1 

125 

Clutch (sub.). 

v. J 

80 

Coagulate.... 

ii. 2 

484 

Co-mart. 

i 1 

93 

Comical. 

ii. 2 410,417 

Commingled 

iii. 2 

7* 

Cummutunl... 

iii. 2 

170 

Comply u , .. 

( ii. 2 
( v. 2 

390 

195 

Compost . 

iii. 4 

151 

Compouiidi , '(adj.)lii 4 

49 

Oompulsative. 

i 1 

103 

Conccniancy . 

v. 2 

128 

Congruing ,.. 

iv. 3 

60 

Considered (adj ) ii. 2 

81 

Contraction.. . 

iii. 4 

46 

Contumely ... 

iii. 1 

71 

Convenient (adv ) i 1 

17» 

Coted it . 

ii. 2 

329 

Counterfeit (adj ) iii. 

4 54 


u Chart/ occ.ursm Bonn. xxii. 11. 
15—to lie courteous; — to yield, 
Othello, i. 8 265 
1* — compact, solid; -enm- 
posed, mixed, Bonn. exxv. 7; 
Lover’s Compl. S58 
17—jiassed;—surpassed, Love’s 
Lali Lost, iv A SS 
is — portraygif; used rkieated- 
ly elsewhere in itsordmar^wse. 



Act 8c. Line 

Crab id . . 

ii 

o 

206 

Crants. 

V. 

i 

255 

Crash (sub.) ... 

ii. 

2 

498 

Crib**.. 

V. 

2 

88 

Crimefii) '-i.... 

iv. 

7 

7 

Crook . 

iii. 

2 

66 

Crow-dowers,. 

iv. 

7 

170 

Dellncment.... 

V. 

2 

116 

Dclver. 

V. 

1 

15 

Demi-natured. 

iv. 

7 

88 

Diameter...... 

iv. 

1 

41 

Dicers. 

iii. 

4 

45 

Diction. 

V. 

2 

123 

Disappointed.. 

L 

5 

i i 

Disclose (sub.). 

iii., 

► 1 

17t 

Distilment.... 

i. 

? 

6? 

Ditchers. 

V. 

1 

34 

Document....* 

it. 

5 

178 

’Down-gyved.. 

51. 

*1 

80 

Drubbing. 

ii. 

1 

26 

Droppings .... 

i. 

5 

C- 

JlroBsy. 

V. 

2 

197 

Dupped. 

iv. 

« B 

%3 

Bale. 

i. 

4 

36 

Eisel- 7 . 

V. 

1 

209 

Emulate (adj.). 

i. 

1 

<3 

Enactures.... 

iii. 

2 

#97 

Eneompassmcnt 

il. 

1 

10 

Encumbered... 

i. 

Ail 4 


ID — ctowfith; elsewhere—crate 
apple. 

*D—manger; — lmvrf,II. Hon. 
IV. iii. 1. 9. SI Lucrece, 970. 
S3 Bonn. cxi. 10. 









































WOtfDS PECULIAR TO HAMLET. 


• 

Act Sc. Use 

Enseamed.till. 4 92 

Entreatragnts. i 3 
Enviously....,. iv. 5 6 

Escoted. ii. 2 3(12 

Ever-pieftM'VWi ii. 2 290 
Extolmcnf.... f. 2 120 
* Eyases. P. I ! 865^ 

P?ialling-off.... 1. 6 47 

Ranged(adj.).. Hi 4 390 
Farmi (verb)... iv. 4 20 

Fatness.. ... fit. 4 153 
Feai'-surpriBeil* 1. 2 203 

Fellies. a 2 517 

,yprb).... ill. 4 147 
xmger....ft 2 174,189 

Flagon. v. 1 197 

Flaxen. Iv. 5 196 

Flushing. i. 2 155 

Forgery*. iv. 7 90 

Fouled. ii. 1 79 

Free-footed..., iii. 3 20 

Friending (BUh.) i. 5 186 

Frock. iii. 4 164 

Frowniugly.... i. 2 231 
Fust. iv. 4 80 

Gain-giving.. .9 v. 2 225 

^Gait4 . i. 2 31 

•Gallows-maker v. 1 49 

<lamln* (.erty.-tjjl; '»■% 

««•. {ii m 

Gib. iii. 4 190 

Gibber. i. 1 116 

GooSfe-uuills... ii. 2 300 

Grass-green_ iv. 5 31 

Grave-maker.. v. 1 34, 
60, 154 

Grave-making. v. 1 74 

Gravencss. h. 7 82 

Groundlings .. iii. 2 12 

Hirers. v, 2 156, 

9 164,167 

ftfatcCment.... iv. 6 214 
•Head-shake .. i. 5 174 
Heart-agfcg^. iii. % 1 62 

•Heavan-kisslng iii. 4 59 

Heaves (sub.)., iv. 1 1 

J pavy-beaded. L 4 ' 17 

ebenon. T 6 62 

Hoe tic. iv. 3 68 

Hentftub.) ... iii. 3 88 

Hey-day . iii. 4 09 

Historical. ii 2 417 

Hfheying (verb) iii. 4 93 


. to take on lease; a- to let 
, Etch. II. i. 4 
(Invention; elsewhere used 
in its ordinary sense. # 

3*. proceeding; frequently 
used in Its ordinary senses. 

* — courtesy, gentility; else¬ 
where used in its ordinary senses. 


• * Act Sc. Line 

Hoodman-blind iii 4 77 

,liv 1 i- * 55 

,dIy . \ ii. 2 479 

•Hugger-mugger iv. 6 84 

Hush (atQ.)!... ii. 2 508 


•Ill-breeding., iv, 

!%-«;. *■ 

Illume.". i. 

Impartment... I. 

Impasted. ii. 

Implorators .. i. 

Iiqpuned.v. 2 

Impotence.... ii. 

Incorporal_ iii. 

InUrpsed...* iv. 
incorrect .4.. i. 
ludivfdable.... ii. 
Inexplicable .. iii. 

Tnfusion®. v. 

Inhibition_ ii. 

Inoculate .... iiL 
Instrumental., i. 

lntil... .. v. 

In-urncd. i. 

Inventorially.. v. 


5 15 

5 114 

1 37 

4 59 

2 481 

3 129 
166,170 


66 

118 

88 

95 


2 418 
18 
122 
346 
119 

48 
81 

49 
118 


Jaw-bone. v, 1 85 

Jig-maker. iii. 2 132 

John-a-drcams. ii. 2 595 
Joint-labourer, i 1 78 

Jointress. i. 2 9 

Kettle. v. 2 286 

•Kettle-drum., i. 4 11 

Kimlless. ii. 2 609 

Lash* (sub.)... iii. I 50 

Lazar-like. i. 5 72 

Leperous. i. 5 64 

Life-rendering, iv. 6 140 

Loggats. v. 1 JOi) 

Loudly. v. 2 411 


Machine. i ii. 

Malefactions., ii. 
Mallccho. .. . iii. 
Masteily (adj). iv. 

Matin .... i. 

Mermaid-like., iv 

Miching. iii. 

Mobled. ii. 

Moori. iii. 

mortised. iii. 

Moult. ii. 

Mouse-trap.... iii 

Mouth* (verlft -j il ^‘ 


2 124 
2 (121 
2 147 
97 
89 
177 
147 


2 626, 
526, 527 


67 

20 

306 

247 

3 

306 


essential qualities; <-a 
medicinal liquor, Vint iv. 4. Sill; 
Pericles, iii a as. 

* -- stroke of a whip; — thong 
of & whip, Romeo, i. 4. 63. 

v 

8 speak big: 


1 

.Act Sc. Line 

Mouth® (verb). 1 

Iv. 

2 

20 

Muddy-mettled J 

ii. 

O 

694 

•Murdering-piece iv. 

5 

96 

Mutiue (verb)-. 

iii. 

4 

83 

Non. 

iv. 

5 

165 

Northerly. 

V. 

2 

99 

North-uorth-west 10 ii 2 890 

Note 11 (verb).. 

i. 

5 

179 

Noyanco. 

iii. 

3 

13 

Nunnery. 

iii. 

1 

122, 


133,142,145 

Occulted. 

iii. 

2 

85 

OccurreutB.... 

V. 

2 

368 

o’ercrows. 

V 

2 

364 

O'emomg. 

iii. 

2 

14 

O'ergrowth_ 

i. 

4 

27 

O’erhanging... 

ii. 

2 

312 

O’erhasty. 

ii. 

2 

67 

O’erleavens_ 

i. 

4 

20 

O'ersized. 

ii. 

2 

484 

O'erstep. 

Hi. 

2 

21 

O'erteemed.... 

Ii. 

2 

531 

Omen. 

i* 

1 

123 

Oppressor 1 ®... 

Hi. 

1 

71 

Ordiunnt. 

V. 

2 

48 

Outbreak. 

ii. 

1 

33 

Out-herods.... 

iii. 

2 

15 

Overdone. 

iii. 

2 12,28 

Overhappy.... 

ii. 

2 

232 

Pnjock. 

iii. 

2 

295 

Pale 1 *. 

i. 

5 

90 

Palmy. 

i 

1 

113 

Panders (verb). 

lit 

4 

88 

Pansies. 

iv. 

5 

177 

Pastoral-comical 

ii. 

2 

416 

i'astors. 

i. 

3 

47 

Peace-parted.. 

v. 

1 

261 

Periwig-pated. 

iii. 

2 

10 

Permanent. .. 

i. 

3 

8 

Perusali*. 

ii. 

1 

90 

Petar. 

iii. 

4 

207 

Pickers . 

iii. 

2 

348 

Pigeon-livered- 

ii. 

2 

604 

Plurisy.. 

iv. 

7 

118 

Pocky. 

v.‘ 

1 

181 

Poem. 

ii. 

,2 

418 

/ 

i. 

1 

63 

Polack.-I 

H. 

2 63,75 


iv. 

4 

23 

l 

V. 

2 

387 

P(de». 

iv. 

4 

21 

Pooh.4 

i. 

3 

101 

\ 

V. 

1 

221 

Portraiture.... 

V. 

2 

78 

PosBet (verb).. 

i. 

5 

68 

Powerfully.... 

ii. 

2 

203 

<*—to take into the mouth. 

1° north , norlh-imt in F. l. 


n — to show. 




1* Lucrece, H05. 




ia — to make pale; used else- 

whore — to inclose, encompass. 

M Son. xxxviii. 6. 




l* — Polander. 






Act Be. Lins 

Precurse.. 

t 

i 

m 

Presentment 10 

iii. 

4 

54 

Pressure.■ 

L 

Hi. 

5 

2 

100 

27 

Prettiness.„ .9 
Primy. 

iv. 

5 

189 

* 

3 

7 

Prison-house.. 

i. 

5 

14 

Privates 17 . 

ii. 

2 

238 

Profanely . 

UL 

2 

84 

Promise-crammed iii. 2 

00 

Proposer. 

ii. 

2 

297 

Provincial 1 *... 

UL 

2 

288 

Purples 111 . 

iv. 

7 

171 

Purport. 

iL 

1'82 

Queen (adj.)... 

«t 

1 

190 

Questionable.. 

i. 

4 

43 

Quickness. 

iv. 

3 

45 

Quiddits.. 

V. 

1 

108 

Quietus® 0 . 

Hi. 

1 

76 

Rankly. 

i. 

5 

38 

Rareness® 1 .... 

V. 

2 

122 

Ratiflers. 

iv. 

5 

105 

Really. 

V. 

2 

132 

Recognizances*® 

V. 

1 

112 

Reconcilement 

V. 

2 

268 

Rede. 

i. 

3 

51 

Re-deliver* 8 .. 

iii. 

1 

94 

Re-deliver** .. 

V. 

2 

186 

Relative . 

ii. 

2 

633 

Repast (verb) .. 

iv. 

5 

147 

Repel*® . 

ii. 

] 

109 

Repugnant .... 

ii. 

2 

493 

Repulsed . 

ii. 

2 

146 

Requiem* 0 .... 

V. 

1 

260 

Resolutes (sub) 

i. 

1 

98 

Re-speaking ... 

i. 

2 

128 

Responsive..., 

V. 

2 

158 

RerisitesL . 

i. 

4 

53 

Ro-word 87 . 

iii. 

4 

143 

Rhapsody. ... 

Hi. 

4 

48 

Romage . 

L 

1 

107 

Rough-hew.... 

▼. 

2 

11 

Round 88 . 

ii. 

2 

139 

Russet 80 ...... 

L 

1 

106 

10 a picture; — 

presentation, 

Timon, i. 1. 27. 




17 —common soldier#; 
queully used in other senses. 

fro- 

16 m of or belonging to Proving 

in France ; used of 

an eccletriaH- 

tical province, Measure, v. J. 318. 

10 = flowers of the Orchis; 

— a 

purple dress, I. Hen IV. iii. 3.37. 

» Son. exxvi. la. 
81 — excellence. 




88 — acknowledgments of debt; 
— badge, token. Oth. v. 2.2H. 

** — to give back, 
s* — to report. 




2® Venus and Adonis, 678. 
80 Ptuenix and Turt'c, IS. 
87 Lover's Complaint, 1. 


28 = roundly. 




2 s * *tred, reddteh; » coarse, 

homeBpun, Lovu'b Labour, 

V. S. 

418. 





9153 

































































































Act Sc. Line 


1 L 
■1 iii. 

liv, 

2 

242 

Sable (sub.).... 

o 

137 

7 

81 

Salary. 

iii. 

S 

7!) 

Sanctunrize..*. 

iv. 

7 

128 

Sandal sttion. 

1 iv. 

r. 

28 

Sanity. 

li 

2 

214 

Satirical. 

ii 

o 

1*1 

Satyr. 

i 

2 

ltd 

Saviour ....... 

i 

1 

150 

Scent (verb;,.. 

i. 

5 

58 

Schoolfellows.. 

iii 

4 

202 

Sconce (verb).. 

iii. 

4 

4 

Screened (verb) 

Hi. 

4 

3 

Hcrimers. 

iv. 

7 

101 

.Season'll. 

V. 

2 

13 

♦Seeming-virtuous i. 

5 

48 

Seized (of) 1 .... 

i 

1 

80 

Select (adj.).... 

i. 

3 

74 

Sere (eub ) .... 

ii 

O 

338 

Servicen. 

iv. 

3 

25 

Shards* . 

V. 

1 

254 

Sharked t verb). 

i. 

1 

!te 

Shatter. 

ii 

1 

or. 

Shecp-d in ... 

V, 

1 

123 

Shipwright_• 

! r. 

1 

1 

75 

47 

Shovel (aub.).. 

V. 

1 

111 

Shrill-Bounding 

i 

1 

151 

Sicklied o'er... 

iii 

X 

SJ5 

Silvered*. 

i. 

2 

242 

Sith(adv.) .... 

ii 

2 

12 

•Sized. 

iii 

0 

ISO 

Skyiali. 

V. 

l 

270 


1 • XHWH^W'd (of). 

3 • course of dishes at table; 
often used in other Kronen. 

* •fragments of lottery; •=- 
ring-cases of beetles, Ant. and 
Hoop. ill. S. SO. 

* •tinged with gray; aon.xii 4 


fSf i 

WORDS PECULIAR TOy HAMLET. * # # 



Act 8c. Lme 

Sledded... S.t, 

i. 

i 

(Si 

Silver (sub.\.. 

iv. 

7 

174 

Solidity. 

iii 

4 

49 

'Something-settled iii. 1 181 

Southerly... . 

ii. 

2 

397 

Spendthrift* (adj.) iv. 7 

123 

Splenitive. 

V. 

i 

284 

Siwikea . 

f “ 

\ iii. 

2 

3 

617 

19 

Squeezing .... 

iv. 

o 

22 

stalk * (auli.).. 

i 

i 

08 

Stately (ad\ ).. 

i. 

2 

202 

Statutes ’ . 

V. 

i 

114 

Stiffly. 

i. 

5 

Oft 

Stithy (nib.; .. 

iii 


89 

Hhvwinents . 

V. 

i 

236 

Sullies (sub.). 

ii. 

i 

;«» 

Sultry. 

v. 2 

101,103 

Supervise (sub 

V 

2 

23 

Suppliance.. 

i. 

3 

1» 

Stippoanl . 

i 

2 

18 

Suspuatiou. .. 

i 

2 

7!) 

"Swaddling-clouts ii 

2 

401 

Sweat} * . 

i. 

i 

77 

Switzein . . 

iv 

5 

07 

Swimpstake ... 

iv 

ft 

142 

’'Wounds. .. 

.( ii. 

2 

803 

( V. 

i 

207 

Tanned ,J (verb) 

V. 

i 

180 

Tatters . .. 

ill 

2 

11 

Tenable . 

i 

2 

24s 

Tenures 

V. 

i 

109 

Tether . 

l 

3 

125 


'■ TvdH-.nsiih ill Tempi! I 21 
•> •stately wilt; -- stem of a 
plant, in other places 

" '-huiiiU, mortgages; used 
figiirutnely, hou e\.\xi\ «> 

' • toilsome 

# Used figuratively, Son l.\ii 
JO; cxv 7 

264 


/ * 

Act fl(94iine 

Thaw (vb. intr.) 

1. 

2 

130 

Thereabout.... 

ii. 

2 

m 

Thought-sick,. 

HI. 

#> 

■C 

Total (adj.)_ 

li. 

2 

479 

Town-crier.... 

UP 

2 

4 

Tristful •». 

ill.* 

4 

DO 

Tropically. 

iii. 

2 

247 

True-ponny.... 

u 

ft 

iiso 

Truster I 1 . 

i* 

2 

172 

Tweaks. 

ii. 

2 

801 

Tyrannically .. 

ii 

2 

356 

Umbrage. 

V. 

2 J26 

1 minded. 

i. 

5 

77 

I nchargc (verb) 

iv 

7 

68 

'Unde-father*- 

ii. 

2 <94 

1’iu‘tion . 

4 

145 

7 

142 

I'ueffeetnal.. . 

i. 

5 

90 

Unfdlowed. . 

V. 

2 

150 

1 nfortifled . 

i. 

2 

98 

1 ngored ... . 

V. 

2 

281 

I'uhand . .. 

i 

4 

84 

llihnuselled. 

i 

ft 

77 

Unimproved 

i. 

1 

mi 

Union 1 -’. 

V. 

o 

2Mt 

ITiknowing . 

V 

2 

390 

I’nlimiteil ... 

ii 

2 

418 

1 limnsk i* (vr tr.) i 

3 

37 

I'llliiastcieil. . 

i 

3 

32 

Unmlxcd . 

i 

5 

104 

1 'linen id .... 

ii 

O 

41N. 

T’npatk 

ii 

2 

(ill 

I’npec 

in. 

4 

103 

Unpolluted.. .' 

V 

1 

262 

Unprevailing 

i 

*> 

107 

i upro])ortione(l 

l. 

■> 

•J 

1.(1 

is Also in l Mm 

IV u 4 

431. 


ll^hellel,,. 

1- =-U JK-llll, 

M liueree., 110, 1002. 



Act Be. 

Line 

UnreclainUB . . 

ii. 

i' 

84 

."SnrighteouB ,, 

%■ 

2 

154 

Unripe ><. 

iii. 

2 

200 

Unshaped. 

iv. 

5 

8 

Unsifted 

,i. 

S 

102 

UneinewcO.... 

fv. 

7 

10 

Unsmirclred..# 

iv. 

5 

119* 

r Unused * 5 . 

iv. 

4 

3» 

Unvalued i« .,. 

i. 

3 


Imwatdied .,.. 

iii. 

1 

190 

Un weede^- • - - - 

i. 

2 

135 

Unwrung.. .|. 

iii. 

0 

253 

Uphoarded. ... 

i. 

i 

138 ’ 

Up-spring . 

1. 

i 

9 

Valaneed 

li. 

% 

% m 

44? 

Validity if.... 

iii. 

0 

19l> 

Ventages . 

iii 

2 

373 

Waves m (verb) i, 

, 4 i 

B1.68.7S 

Weedy . 

iv. 

r- 

i 

175 

Well-took . 

ii. 

2 

83 

W beaten . 

V. 

2 

41 

Whiff . 

ii. 

2 

405 

Wick . 

fv. 

7 

118 

Windlasses . . 

ii. 

i 

85 

Wonder-* oumted v. 

l 

280 

WouihUcsh . ., 

iv 

1 

§ 

44 

Yaw . 

V. 

2 

119 

Zone \ 

V. 

i 

305 


1J Vcstw nml Vilouis, 1S8, KM; 
Pies Pilgrim, SI 
li = not employed. Sun n.U; 
iv 12, xluii S; « not .leriiktpmed, 
lllli. v 2 3411; Son xxx S * 

O’ — not mined; » invaluable, 
111 eh III l 4.27 
it - strength, ertu.iey ; w value, 
in other passages, 
ii — tun kous; Ireijuently used 
in other senses 






































